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’Nonviolent  America  began  as  one  fragment  of  a larger  dream, 
integral  to  American  history,  which  earlier  dreamers  called  the 
“peaceable  kingdom.”  This  book  specifically  arose  out  of  a 
scholarly  meeting  which  had  the  high  purpose  of  reexamining 
and  reenvisioning  American  history  in  the  light  of  the  values  of 
peace.  The  conference  was  at  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kansas  on  April  10-12,  1992.  It  had  the  title,  ‘"Violence  and 
Nonviolence  in  the  American  Experience.”  The  historians, 
theologians  and  social  scientists  who  presented  and  critiqued 
essays  at  the  conference  all  have  special  commitments  to  peace 
and  justice. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  foundations  and  individuals  who 
provided  the  gifts  and  encouragement  which  made  the 
conference  and  this  publication  possible.  Among  the  sponsors 
were  the  Kansas  Humanities  Council,  Schowalter  Foundation, 
Stanley  Foundation,  Mennonite  Western  District  Historical 
Committee,  and  a number  of  generous  individuals.  For  Bethel 
College,  the  host  institution,  the  conference  was  one  more 
event  in  a century-long  history  of  Christian,  Mennonite,  liberal 
arts  commitment  to  peace  education. 

The  cover  drawing  was  produced  by  Virgil  Penner,  based  on 
a photograph  from  the  Delp  burial  ground  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  burial  marker  is  for  Henry  Landes,  a 
Mennonite  preacher  who  refused  militia  service  during  the 
American  War  for  Independence.  Landes  was  from  the 
“Funkite”  group  which  agreed  to  pay  fines  in  lieu  of  service. 

Nonvioknt  America  is  a call  to  continued  vision.  The  Kansas 
Institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  at  Bethel  College 
plans  for  future  events— lectures,  workshops,  symposia— which 
explore  additional  dimensions  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  book. 
The  task  of  reenvisioning  our  history  in  ways  that  empower 
peacemakers  is  one  which  demands  the  energies  of  people 
throughout  our  nation  and  world. 

Editors 

James  C.  Juhnke,  Professor  of  History,  Bethel  College 

Louise  Hawkley,  Director,  Kansas  Institute  for  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution 
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FOREWORD 


Robert  Kreider 

The  time  has  come  for  the  pacifist  reinterpretation  of 
American  history. 

With  these  words  James  C.  juhnke  in  a “Manifesto”  opened 
the  conference  on  *Wiolence  and  Nonviolence  in  the  American 
Experience.”  He  concluded  his  address  with  a call  for 

a pacifist  re-envisioning  of  American  history. ...  a telling  of 
American  history  that  is  convincingly  truthful,  that  explains 
more  phenomena  more  completely  and  satisfactorily  than 
alternative  narratives,  and  that  has  power  to  persuade  those 
willing  to  listen. 

This  is  more  than  a small  walk-on  part  for  peacemakers  on  the 

historiographical  stage.  He  continued: 

This  is  a struggle  for  the  identity  of  America,  waged  by 
people  sufficiently  aware  of  their  own  presuppositions  that 
they  can  avoid  becoming  hostage  to  any  ideology  that 
would  narrow  their  vision.  Themes  as  great  and  as 
humanizing  as  peace,  justice,  community  and  conflict 
resolution  are  large  enough  for  all  our  energies.  Let  us 
resolve  to  build  a community  of  scholars,  church  people, 
and  citizens  who  can  make  . this  peaceminded 
reinterpretation  of  American  history  a reality. 

This  invitation,  enlivened  by  the  metaphors  of  combat,  set  the 
tone  for  the  conference.  This  was  a call,  not  to  competitive 
individualistic  revisionism,  but  to  a community  effort  to 
envision  and  write  a new  history  that  integrates  both  the  violent 
and  nonviolent  themes  in  the  American  experience. 

We  were  impressed  to  observe  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  gathering  on  the  campus  of  a small  Kansas  college  to 
present  and  critique  papers  addressing  crisis  events  in  the 
American  story.  These  carefully  researched  and  crafted  papers 
on  a wide  range  of  subjects  are  made  available  in  this  volume: 
threads  of  nonviolence  in  United  States  history,  diversity  and 
toleration  in  the  Colonial  Pennsylvania  experiment,  the  war 
between  brother  (and  sisters)— the  Civil  War,  a case  study  of 
genocide — the  Kansa  Indians,  nineteenth  century  women  of 
peace,  second  thoughts  on  World  War  II — “the  good  war,” 
teaching  peace  in  a U.S.  history  survey  while  a popular  war  was 
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in  progress,  linkages  between  democracy  and  nonviolence,  the 

search  for  interpretive  principles  beyond  just-war  theory  and  the 
ironic,  the  compatibility/incompatibility  of  patriotism  and 
pacifism.  This  volume  offers  ways  of  reading  history  against  the 
grain.  It  is  a brave  effort  to  write  history  in  “a  society 
predisposed  to  violence  and  the  mythology  of  war.”  Here  are 
fresh  perspectives  to  be  pondered,  some  to  be  resisted,  some  to 
be  embraced — all,  nonetheless,  intriguing. 

A lingering  conventional  textbook  kind  of  history,  with  its 
unexamined  pieties  and  certainties,  serves  as  a foil  for  the 
essays.  Carol  Hunter  identifies  the  teacher’s  task  as  one  of 
“unteaching”  certain  forms  of  conventional  wisdom:  the  fear  of 
failure,  a preference  for  the  short-term  pragmatic,  the 
preoccupation  with  disconnected  sound-bites,  running  with  the 
winners,  etc.  This  volume  offers  liberation  from  deterministic 
history — the  fatalistic  perception  that  events  offer  no  acceptable 
alternatives  to  the  solutions  of  violence.  Charles  Chatfield 
challenges  this  determinism  that  “makes  trivial  our  present  and 
future  choices  as  a people.” 

John  Howard  Yoder  identifies  five  “middle  level  aphorisms” 
that  are  building  blocks  of  a nonviolent  reinterpretation  of 
American  history.  These  principles  carry  good  news  about  the 
human  condition.  To  Yoder’s  components  of  a gospel 
anthropology,  the  other  authors  call  attention  to  additional 
principles  in  “a  good  news  revisionism”; 

— People  can  choose  their  collective  future. 

— Events  did  not  have  to  go  the  way  they  did. 

— Effectiveness  is  best  measured  in  the  long  term. 

— Suffering,  not  brute  force,  determines  the  meaning  of 
history. 

— Failures  are  as  relevant  and  instructive  as  purported 
successes. 

— Nonviolence  is  the  politics  of  hope. 

— Means  shape  ends. 

These  advocates  of  a nonviolent  revisionism  predicate  their 
history  on  freedom  of  choice.  Moral  choices  make  a difference. 
The  writers  agree  that  events  are  not  locked  into  a deterministic 
system.  In  varying  ways  they  affirm — at  the  least,  suggest — that 
history  must  be  understood  as  enveloped  by  the  transcendent. 
Juhnke  speaks  of  how  “God’s  purposes  in  history  are  not  to  be 
found  primarily  in  the  will  and  action  of  political-religious- 
military  establishments.”  Like  the  new  social  history,  “pacifist 
revisionism  is  also  interested  in  the  long  view.”  Authors  with  a 
Judeo-Chtistian  orientation  would  equate  the  long- view  with  the 
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God-view.  Juhnke  cites  Howard  Zinn:  “Our  future  may  be 
found  in  the  past’s  fugitive  moments  of  compassion  rather  than 
in  its  solid  centuries  of  warfere.” 

Alongwith  working  principles,  these  peaceminded  revisionists 
suggest  preferred  meAods  in  doing  history.  Charles  Chatfield 
urges  the  pacifist  historian  to  approach  the  task  with  humility: 
“to  walk  in  the  past  with  familiarity  but  without 
presupption. . . . (to)  evoke  meaning  from  experience  without 
claiming  ultimate  truth.  . . . “ Humility  restrains  both  an 
America-centeredness  and  a pacifist  certitude.  The  authors  offer 
further  reflections  on  style  and  method; 

— Love  your  intellectual  adversary,  including  the  apologist  for 
war  and  violence. 

— Ask  the  “what  ifs”  of  history,  or  as  one  expressed  it, 
“inventing  a future  whose  time  has  not  yet  come.” 

— Sense  the  mystery  of  the  ways  of  God  and  the  miraculous 
interventions  of  God’s  grace. 

— Prefer  faithfulness  over  effectiveness. 

— Look  for  what  endures. 

— Do  history  ironically,  hearing  God’s  distant  laughter. 

The  writers  are  drawn  to  an  historical  method  tempered  with 
skepticism:  skeptical  of  official  explanations,  skeptical  that  evil 
means  (violence  or  falsehooc^  produce  good  results,  skeptical 
about  the  posturings  and  pieties  of  the  powerful.  And  yet  this 
skepticism  resists  a slide  into  cynicism. 

Histories  of  the  United  States  too  often  have  been  written 
without  recognizing  the  strands  of  international  connectedness. 
A nonviolent  revisionist  telling  of  a nation’s  history  must  be 
done  in  terms  of  the  larger  global  picture,  the  intricate 
interweaving  of  the  American  story  with  the  stories  of  many 
nations.  This  restrains  national  ego-tripping  and  opens  new 
depths  of  insight.  Subsequent  studes  must  amplify  this  global 
perspective  in  the  understanding  of  the  American  experience. 

One  observes  pacifist  reinterpretation  embracing 
appreciatively  the  methods  of  just  war  analysis  and  ironic 
narrative.  The  words  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  once  a pacifist,  are 
frequently  invoked,  notably  in  this  passage: 

A sense  of  awe  before  the  vastness  of  the  historical  drama 
in  which  we  are  jointly  involved;  to  a sense  of  modesty 
about  the  virtue,  wisdom  and  power  available  to  us  from 
the  resolution  of  its  perplexities;  to  a sense  of  contrition 
about  the  common  human  frailties  . . . of  the  enemy’s 
demonry  and  our  vanities;  and  to  a sense  of  gratitude  for 
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the  divine  mercies  which  are  promised  to  those  who 

humble  themselves. 

Irony,  a powerful  tool  for  revisionism,  deflates  complacency 
and  ethnocentrism,  arrogance  and  triumphalism.  It  relieves 
tension  with  impish  humor.  And  yet  these  historians  urge  that 
one  must  move  beyond  irony  and  just  war  analysis  to  view 
history  against  a grid  of  values  received  from  a faith  community. 
Among  the  dozen  authors  a consensus  did  not  emerge — nor 
was  it  explicitly  sought — as  to  the  particularities  of  a faith 
community.  Among  values  savored  are  compassion,  justice, 
truth  and  a sense  of  divine  purpose.  The  peaceful  community 
is  predicated  on  truth-telling;  falsehood  destroys  community. 
The  faith  community  at  its  best  offers  the  historian 
encouragement  and  correction. 

Pacifist  revisionists  have  an  eye  for  phenomena  that  escape 
the  eyes  of  conventional  historians  who  write  of  kings  and 
presidents,  wars  and  violence.  They  see  history  from  the 
perspective  of  the  underdog.  They  seek  out  these  events  and 
forces  that  transform  society  peacefully  rather  than  violently. 
They  tell  of  nonviolent  alternatives  haM"  hidden  from  the  eye. 
This  is  good  news  history  without  naivete.  This  is  history  that 
admits  to  unresolved  questions:  a stance  of  “this  I believe,  help 
thou  my  unbelief.”  The  writers  pose  such  questions  as  these: 
“Can  one  be  both  pacifist  and  patriot?”  “In  a pluralistic  society 
how  can  one  be  nonviolent  in  governing  and  also  fair  to  citizens 
who  don’t  share  that  commitment?”  Beyond  these  ethical  issues 
are  questions  of  the  marketplace.  “Can  one  write  history  with 
a nonviolent  perspective  diat  is  sprightly  and  interesting?” 
Recognizing  that  conventional  history  moves  “from  one 
president  to  the  next,  one  war  to  the  next,”  Juhnke  calls  for 
writing  “an  American  history  of  narrative  eventfulness.”  This, 
of  course,  is  a formidable  challenge  to  capture  reader  attention 
in  a culture  enamored  with  high  tech  weaponry  and  macho 
heroes. 

Again  we  read  the  last  words  of  the  Manifesto:  “Let  us  resolve 
to  build  a community  of  scholars,  church  people,  and  citizens 
who  can  make  this  peaceminded  reinterpretation  of  American 
history  a reality. ’’Juhnke  and  his  fellow  peaceminded  historians 
have  made  a convincing  case  for  the  writing  and  publication  of 
a history  of  the  United  States  from  a peace  perspective.  After 
reading  these  essays,  I urge,  “Let’s  go  for  it.”  Certainly  financial 
support  can  be  gathered  to  underwrite  this  project.  This  is  the 
decade  to  do  it:  a retrospective  for  the  century  departing,  an 
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inaugural  narrative  for  the  century  arriving.  This  volume  can  be 
used  as  Exhibit  A in  grant  applications  for  funding.  Later  it  can 
be  decided  whether  there  should  be  one  or  several  volumes,  one 
or  several  authors.  This  would  be  a unique  scholarly  enterprise 
as  it  takes  root  and  grows  out  of  a lively  dialogue  among  a 
community  of  peaceminded  historians.  This  can  be  liberation 
history  as  the  lowly  are  lifted  up  with  remembrance.  This  can  be 
good  news  history  as  one  discovers  nonviolent  alternatives  in 
fields  of  violence.  This  can  be  history  that  opens  windows  of 
hope. 
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Manifesto  for  a 
Pacifist  Reinterpretation  of 
American  History 

James  C.  Juhnke 

Introduction 

The  time  has  come  for  the  pacifist  reinterpretation  of 
American  history.  In  recognizing  this  challenge,  the  conference 
at  Bethel  College  on  ‘Violence  and  Nonviolence  in  the 
American  Experience,”  has  a clearer  focus  and  a more  urgent 
moral  purpose  than  most  such  foundation- funded  conferences 
of  citizens,  teachers  and  scholars.  We  are  here  to  mobilize  ideas 
and  energy  for  the  re-envisioning  of  the  American  past.’ 

This  conference  is  a quarter  century  overdue.  Back  in  the 
mid-1960s  when  my  generation  was  earning  its  graduate  school 
credentials,  two  Mennonite  theologians  c^ed  us  to  do  more 
peace-minded  history.  John  H.  Yoder,  then  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Seminaries  in  Indiana,  wrote  a six-page 
memorandum  to  Mennonite  historians  about  “The  Search  for 
a Nonresistant  Historiography.”  Yoder  scolded  the  historians 
for  making  “their  peace  with  the  autonomy  of  the  secular 
disciplines.”  He  urged  the  application  of  Anabaptist  values  to 
the  study  of  history.  Meanwhile  Gordon  Kaufman,  at 
Vanderbilt  and  Harvard  Divinity  Schools,  told  the  budding 
historians  and  theologians  who  sat  at  his  feet  that  we  must 
chronicle  “the  acts  of  God  in  history.”  Kaufman  would 
reconstmct  the  idea  of  God  for  cultured  despisers  of  theology, 
or  so  it  seemed,  while  historians  reconstructed  the  meaning  of 
American  and  world  history.  When  Kaufman  set  forth  the  idea 
of  the  “nonresistance  of  God”  in  his  Systematic  Theology  (1968), 
it  appeared  that  working  guidelines  for  the  historians’  project 
might  be  much  the  same  according  to  the  Yoderian  “Politics  of 
Jesus”  or  the  Kaufmanite  historicist  God.^ 


'I  wish  to  thank  the  following  persons  who  read  and  critiqued  an  early  draft  of  this 
manuscript:  Robert  Kreider,  Anna  Juhnke,  Dale  Schrag,  Keith  Sprunger,  Aaron  Rittenhouse, 
Duane  Friesen,  Patrick  Preheim  and  John  Yoder. 

^Unpublished  Yoder  memorandum,  December  21,  1965,  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies; 
Parts  of  the  1965  memorandum  were  incorporated  in  Yoder’s  essay,  “Christ  the  Hope  of  the 
World,”  pp.  \A%-\92'mThe  Original  KevoluSon:  Essays  on  Christian  Pacfism  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald 
Press,  1971);  Yoder,  The  Politics  of  Jesus  (Grand  Rapids:  Eeidmans,  1972);  Gordon  Kaufman, 
Systematic  Theology:  A Historicist  Perspective  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1968),  219-222, 
493-496. 
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That  was  a quarter  century  ago.  In  the  1960s  we  seemed 
poised  for  a major  re-envisioning  of  American  history  from  an 

Anabaptist  historic  peace  church  perspective,  informed  by  a 
creative  dialogue  between  theologians  and  historians. 
Anabaptist  theological  understandings  of  human  freedom,  of 
discipleship,  of  church  and  state,  and  of  nonresistance — a set  of 
ideas  seldom  found  together  in  the  wider  culture — seemed 
ready  for  application  to  the  broad  canvas  of  American  history.^ 
But  the  peace  church  oriented  survey  of  American  history 
remains  to  be  written.  We  have  been  too  busy  with  other  things 
to  mount  a major  challenge  to  the  prevailing  interpretations  of 
American  history.'^ 

The  American  Creed 

You  can  find  the  American  nationalist  orthodoxy  between  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  covers  of  any  public  school  history 
textbook.  U.  S.  history,  the  textbooks  assume,  is  the  history  of 
freedom.  Our  government  has  more  or  less  continuously 
extended  that  freedom  to  embrace  ever-widening  circles  of 
citizens — universal  manhood  suffrage,  emancipation  of  slaves, 
women’s  rights,  and  self-determin  ation  of  peoples  overseas.  The 
popular  American  history  textbooks  record  that  the  great  leaps 
forward  resulted  from  military  vigilance  and  combat,  especially 
in  the  War  for  Independence  against  British  oppressors,  in  the 
Civil  War  against  skveholding  oppressors,  and  in  the  great 
World  War  against  Nazi  and  Japanese  totalitarian  oppression. 
The  public  school  textbooks  freely  admit  that  America  has 
exhibited  lamentable  lapses  in  her  triumphant  history,  but  the 
problems  have  always  been  temporary  and  correctable.  This 
view  assumes  an  integral  linkage  of  violence  and  freedom. 
Military  heroes  willing  to  spill  their  blood  on  battlefields  of 
freedom  are  responsible  for  the  creation  and  sustaining  of  a 


’The  classical  twenrieth  century  definition  of  Anabaptism  is  by  Harold  S.  Bender,  “The 
Anabaptist  Vision,”  Church  Histoiy  13  (March  1944):  3-24.  A historical  synthesis  from  the 
Dutch-Russian  Mennonite  tradition  is  Cornelius  H.  Wedel,  Abriss  der  Geschichte  derMennoniten, 
four  vols.  (Newton:  Bethd  College,  1900-1904).  For  a more  recent  summary  see  J.  Denny 
Weaver,  BecomingAnabaptist,  The  Origin  and  Significance  of SixteenA-Century  Anabaptism  (Scottdale, 
Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1987). 

‘There  is  one  elementary  school  (fifth  grade)  survey  of  North  American  history  and 
geography  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite  philosophy  of  history.  See  James 
W.  Lowry,  North  America  is  the  Lard's  (Harrisonburg,  VA:  Christian  Light  Pubicadons,  1980.) 
This  550-page  textbook  is  used  in  religious  parochial  schools  of  conservative  nonresistant 
groups. 
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liberal  democratic  political  ideal  and  system — one  nadon,  under 
God,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.® 

This  is  the  creed  of  American  history.  Any  American  national 
politician  who  dares  to  dissent  from  this  view  of  American 
history  stands  no  chance  whatever  of  being  elected.  Any 
American  history  textbook  publisher  whose  books  and  videos 
say,  for  example,  that  the  War  of  Independence  was 
unnecessary  and  unjust,  can  kiss  his  or  her  profit  ma.rgin 
goodbye.  Peaceminded  historians  can  find  publishers  for  fheir 
work  on  special  peace-related  topics.  But  their  contributions  to 
any  American  history  textbook  are  dictated  by  a market  that 
contradicts  their  v^ues.^  So  far  as  American  historical 
imagination  is  concerned,  the  pacifist  interest  is  isolated  and 
marginalized  in  a cluster  of  tolerated  and  more  or  less  irrelevant 
subcultures,  some  religious  and  some  secular. 

To  be  sure,  American  culture  does  accommodate  historical 
revisionism.  Marxist,  feminist,  or  black  nationalist  authors  do 
get  their  work  published,  whether  or  not  they  get  onto 
approved  lists  of  public  school  textbooks.  In  recent  years  the 
textbook  publishers  themselves  have  responded  to  demands 
from  pressure  groups  for  coverage  of  topics  formerly  ignored. 
One  ^temative  “New  Left”  American  history  survey  which 
attempted  to  speak  for  oppressed  people  and  against  the 
oppressive  establishment  was  Howard  Zinn’s  A People’s  Histoiy 
of  the  United  States  (1980).  Zinn’s  revisionist  survey  found  a 
popular  audience  as  well  as  some  forceful  critics.  Zinn  is  of 
special  interest  in  this  conference  both  because  he  has  set  forth 
his  historiographical  assumptions  in  some  detail,  and  because  of 
his  conviction  that  “our  future  may  be  found  in  the  past’s 
fugitive  moments  of  compassion  rather  than  in  its  solid 
centuries  of  warfare.”^ 


^Investigations  and  assessments  of  militarism  in  history  textbooks  are  not  as  readily  available 
as  assessments  of  sexism  and  tadsm.  One  study  of  junior  high  and  high  school  texts  which 
focused  on  conventional  and  nuclear  warfare  is  Sharon  Wigutoff  and  Sergiu  Herscovid, 
“Militarism  in  Textbooks,  An  Analysis,”  Bulletin  of  the  Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children 
Pecember  1982):  15-17. 

‘Michael  C.  Peters,  “Reinteipreting  American  History.  A Mennonite  Pacifistic  Perspectitje,” 
(Social  Science  Seminar  Research  Paper,  Bethel  College,  1984),  17-24.  Peters  looked  at  the 
peacemaking  vision  of  Merle  Curti,  Professor  of  Histoiy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as 
expressed  in  his  writings  on  the  peace  movement,  in  a telephone  interview,  and  in  Curti’s 
successful  high  school  textbook.  Rise  of  the  American  Nation.  Peters  conduded  that  “his  most 
popular  work,  the  textbook  . . . does  not  reflect  his  original  vision.”  pp.  24-5. 

’Howard  Zinn,  A People ’s  Histo^  of the  United  States  (New  Y ork:  Harper  Colophon,  1980),  11. 
Zinn,  The  Politics  of  History  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1970).  See  the  final  chapter,  “The  Ultimate 
Power,”  pp.  278-301  in  Zinn,  Declarations  oflndependence:  Cross-Examining  American  Ideology  (New 
York:  HarperColins,  1990). 
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Opening  Doors 

In  recent  decades,  American  historiography  has  logged  some 
major  achievements  and  undergone  substantial  changes  which 
have  opened  doors  of  opportunity  for  the  pacifist  re- 
envisioning of  American  history.  Most  heartening,  we  have  seen 

an  explosion  of  research  and  publication  on  the  peace  interest 
in  American  history.  This  great  body  of  literature  includes  new 
histories  of  peace  movements  and  leaders  at  every  stage  of 
American  history,  as  well  as  extensive  republications  of  peace- 
related  titles  such  as  the  three  hundred-plus  volumes  in  the 
Garland  Library  of  War  and  Peace.  Charles  Chatfield,  of 
Wittenberg  University  in  Ohio,  has  been  the  author  of  some  of 
the  most  significant  books  and  articles  in  this  movement,  as  well 
as  the  inspiration  for  much  work  done  by  other  scholars.  The 
highly  motivated  and  gifted  group  of  historians  in  the 
Conference  on  Peace  Research  in  History  have  led  the  way.® 
Charles  DeBenedetti’s  book.  The  Peace  Reform  in  American  History 
(1 980),  provided  a narrative  summary  based  upon  this  literature. 

Closely  related  to  peace  research  in  history  has  been  the  rapid 
development  of  the  interdisciplinary  field  of  peace  studies.  Over 
the  past  twenty  years  some  of  the  key  scholars  in  studies  of 
peace  and  conflict  resolution  have  spoken  from  this  platform  in 
the  Bethel  College  Peace  Lecture  Series:  Kenneth  Boulding, 
Elise  Boulding,  Tom  Stonier,  Roger  Fisher,  Paul  Wehr,  and 
others.  Their  insights  have  been  of  great  relevance  for  the 
reinterpretation  of  American  history.  Gene  Sharp,  a political 
scientist  who  spoke  here  in  1976,  has  shown  how  creative 
movements  for  nonviolent  political  change  can  succeed  because 
all  governments  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In 
his  lecture  here,  “The  American  Revolution,  Won  by  1775?” 
Sharp  argued  that  between  1763  and  1776  the  American 
colonists  achieved  virtual  independence  from  British  imperial 
rule  through  nonviolent  resistance  campaigns.’ 

American  historiography  in  recent  decades  has  been 
profoundly  enriched  and  perplexed  by  a broadly  ranging 
movement  known  as  the  new  social  history.  Drawing  upon  the 
techniques  of  sociology,  anthropology,  psychology,  economics 
and  statistics,  American  historians  have  gained  new  knowledge 


“For  a summary  of  this  literature  see  the  “Peace  Historiography,”  pp.  55-64,  in  the  booklet 
by  Charles  F.  Howlctt  and  Glen  Zeitzer,  The  American  Peace  Movement:  History  and  Historiography 
(Washington,  D.C.:  American  Historiml  Association,  1985). 

’Gene  Sharp,  The  Politics  of  Nonviolent  Action  (Boston:  Porter  Sargent,  1 973).  See  also  Walter 
H.  Conser,  Jr.,  et.  al.,  eds.,  Resistance,  Politics,  and  the  American  Strvg^ for  Independence,  1765-1775 
(Boulder:  Lynne  Riennei;  1986). 
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about  the  everyday  life  of  common  people,  have  brought  the 
history  of  women  and  minorities  into  the  mainstream,  have 
uncovered  the  ethno-cultural  roots  of  American  politics,  and 
have  raised  awareness  of  the  significance  of  a great  range  of 
new  topics.  In  this  quincentennial  year  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  role  of  epidemic  diseases  in  the  European  conquest 
of  the  new  world — just  one  example  of  findings  from  this  new 
history  which  are  reshaping  popular  American  understandings.’® 

For  those  in  the  Anabaptist  tradition,  the  new  social  history 
has  implications  for  the  theological  claim  that  God’s  purposes 
in  history  are  not  to  be  found  primarily  in  the  will  and  action  of 
political-religious-military  establishments.  The  tyranny  of 
conventional  political-military  history  has  been  largely  broken. 
In  this  new  context  it  is  increasingly  possible  to  re^scover  and 
celebrate  the  significance  of  creative  minorities  in  history,  as 
well  as  the  hidden  people’s  movements  which  sway  the  future 
despite  the  apparent  power  of  generals  and  presidents.  The  new 
social  history  teaches  the  long  view.  It  is  not  preoccupied  with 
the  immediate  policy  issues  for  which  the  so-called  “realists” 
have  their  power-threat  solutions.  Pacifist  revisionism  is  also 
interested  in  the  long  view. 

Another  trend  in  American  historiography  since  the  1 960s  has 
been  the  virtual  demise  of  the  modern  noble  dream  of  objective 

history  at  the  hands  of  a generation  of  relativist  historians  and 
theorists."  Long  ago,  it  now  seems,  historians  believed  that 
history  was  akin  to  science,  that  historical  narratives  should  tell 
the  truth  as  it  actually  happened,  and  that  reputable  history 
books  were  trustworthy  and  reliable  guides  to  a past  human 
experience  that  really  existed.  Today  that  faith,  among 
thoughtful  historians,  is  in  shambles.  Peter  Novick,  recent 
analyst  of  this  crisis,  wrote  that  it  has  had  two  stages.  The  first 
was  moral,  “the  historicizing  and  relativizing  of  ethical  and 
religious  standards.”  The  second,  in  the  late  twentieth  century, 
was  cognitive,  “the  historicizing  and  relativizing  of 
knowledge.’”^ 

To  be  sure,  this  philosophical  crisis  has  not  necessarily 
percolated  down  to  public  textbooks  and  classrooms.  No  widely 
used  history  textbook  today  confesses  the  class,  race,  or 


"’For  a review  of  the  new  social  history  and  an  assessment  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  see 
Theodore  S.  Hamerow,  K^ecSons  on  Histoiy  and  Historians  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1987),  162-204. 

"Peter  Novick,  chaps.  15  & 16  in  Thai  Noble  Dream,  The  “Objectivi^  Question”  and  the  American 
Historical  Profession  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1988),  522-629. 

"Novick,  That  Noble  Dream,  523. 
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nationalistic  bias  of  its  authors  and  admits  that  very  different 

tellings  of  the  same  history  would  be  equally  valid.  Nevertheless, 
the  deconstructing  of  the  old  establishment  has  opened 
windows  of  credibility  for  alternative  viewpoints.  Whatever  the 
dangers  of  postmodern  relativism,  it  has  set  a context  in  which 
pacifist  history  can  get  a hearing.  “Every  history  has  its  own 
point  of  view,”  we  can  say  to  a culture  whose  center  is  not 
holding.  “You  might  as  well  listen  to  o/^r  viewpoint.” 

Critical  Issues 

If  it  is  true  that  a pacifist  re-envisioning  of  American  history 
is  both  long  overdue  and  potentially  empowered  by  recent 
historiographical  trends,  what  are  the  critical  issues  and 
positions  which  will  characterize  this  project*  Here  we  have 
time  to  mention  only  a few  themes  which  are  especially  relevant 
to  the  pacifist  revision  of  American  history. 

1.  S^aratism.  Anabaptist-Mennonite  historians  are  heir  to  a 
heritage  of  ethical  dualism  which,  in  some  interpretations, 
grants  virtual  autonomy  to  the  state.  In  actuality  the  peace 
church  tradition  is  more  varied  and  flexible  than  popular 
stereotypes  recognize.  A recent  publication,  Mennonite  Peace 
Theology:  A Panorama  of  Types,  identified  ten  discrete  types  of 
Mennonite  peace  theology.  While  the  distinctions  between  these 
types  are  artificial  in  some  cases,  it  should  noted  at  this 
conference  that  Bethel  College  is  identified  most  with  the  type 
labeled  “Culturally  Engaged  Pacifism.”  The  advocates  of  tWs 
position  have  included  C.  H.  Wedel,  Edmund  G.  Kaufman, 
Gordon  Kaufman,  and  Duane  Friesen.  Friesen’s  book,  Christian 
Peacemaking  and  International  Conflict  (1986),  clearly  cannot  be 
fairly  dismissed  as  Reinhold  Niebuhr  dismissed  Christian 
pacifism — biblical,  truly  patterned  after  Jesus’  teachings,  but 
irrelevant. 

For  professional  Mennonite  historians,  the  traditional 
church/ world  dualism  has  been  superseded  by  another  variety 
of  separatism  which  allows  a bracketing  of  the  wider  American 
story.  Funded  by  Mennonite  agencies  and  foundations  which 
want  the  Mennonite  story  written,  we  take  on  the  more  or  less 
sanctified  task  of  writing  about  Anabaptist  or  Mennonite 
history,  using  professional  techniques  and  models.  We  have  not 


’’John  Richard  Burkholder  and  Barbara  Nelson  Gingerich,  eds.,  Mennonite  Peace  TbeoJogji:  A 
Panorama  of  Types  (Akron,  Pa:  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Office,  1991),  essay  by 
Lauren  Friesen,  “Culturally  Engaged  Pacifism,”  10-14.  Duane  K.  Friesen,  Christian  Peacemaking 
and  International  Conflict:  A Pcealist  Pacfist  Perspective  Paj  Herald  Press,  1986). 
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given  primary  attention  to  applying  Anabaptist  values  to 
American  history.  To  be  sure,  the  advertising  brochure  for  our 
Menmnite  Experience  in  America  Yolumcs  claims  (perhaps  with  at 
least  a grain  of  truth)  that  we  offer  a view  of  “American  History 
from  Another  Angle.”  Our  question  today  is  whether  peace 
church  historians  and  their  sponsors  are  ready  to  move  beyond 
denominational  history  to  challenge  prevailing  images  of 
American  history  with  peace  church  values. 

2.  Freedom.  Sixteenth  century  Anabaptists  believed  that  it  was 
possible  for  people  to  know  the  will  of  God  and  to  do  it.'"* 
While  confidence  in  such  claims  has  been  chastened  over  the 
years,  the  historic  peace  tradition  still  assumes  that  individuals 
and  groups  can  make  choices  for  good  and  for  evil.  An  assumed 
freedom  of  choice  is  not  alien  to  most  American  historical 
writing.  When  it  comes  to  American  wars,  however,  a kind  of 
determinism  often  takes  over.  Historians  recount  the  causes  of 
war,  the  events  which  led  up  to  war,  the  point  from  which  there 
was  “no  turning  back”  from  violence.  The  very  structure  of  the 
narrative  creates  an  impression  of  inevitability.  Occasionally  the 
insistence  upon  inevitability  becomes  explicit.  Historian  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  wrote  of  the  origins  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  “The  unhappy  fact  is  that  man  occasionally  works  himself 
into  a log-jam;  and  that  the  log-jam  must  be  burst  by 
violence.”^ 

A peace-minded  history  will  hi^light  moments  of  creative 
diplomacy  where  people  and  nations  acted  in  freedom  to  avoid 
war.  It  win  also  lift  up  those  proposals  and  ways  not  traveled  by 
which  wars  might  have  been  avoided.  One  litmus  test  for  the 
values  undergirding  an  American  history  textbook  is  the 
presidential  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Does  the 
author  give  this  pacifist  president  (by  an  admittedly  broad 
definition  of  pacifism)  due  credit  for  keeping  America  out  of 
the  European  wars  which  were  raging  during  his 
administration?  Is  Jefferson’s  embargo  treated  as  an  unqualified 
economic  failure,  or  as  an  awkward  but  successful 
improvisation  which  kept  the  country  out  of  war?  And  then 
when  the  country  finally  did  drift  into  war  in  1812,  is  that 
treated  as  a failure  of  human  imagination  and  wiU?  In  the  new 
history  we  are  envisioning,  American  wars  will  be  exposed  as 


'■'Alvin  J.  Beachy,  The  Concept  of  Grace  in  the  Radical  Reformation  (Nieuwkoop,  Netherlands:  B. 
DeGrafC  1977). 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  “The  Cause  of  the  Civil  War:  A Note  on  Historical 
Sentimentalism,”  Partisan  Reviea/  (1949):  969-81. 
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the  human  failures  they  really  were  rather  than  acclaimed  as 

triumphs  for  human  freedoms  otherwise  unattainable. 

“It  Did  Not  Have  to  Be”  was  the  title  of  John  Yoder’s  first 
lecture  in  the  1982  Menno  Simons  lectureship.  Would  it  have 
been  possible  for  Jews  and  Christians  to  avoid  dividing  into 
separate  bodies  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ?  By  framing  the 
question  in  a way  which  imagined  alternative  historical 
possibilities,  Yoder  illuminated  the  social  and  cultural  dynamics 
of  that  era  in  fresh  ways.^^  The  need  for  a re-envisioned  history 
applies  to  other  national  histories  and  to  world  history  as  well. 
One  guide  for  the  latter  project  is  Kenneth  Boulding’s 
“Proposal  for  a Research  Program  in  the  History  of  Peace.’”^ 

The  new  social  history,  borrowing  heavily  from  the 
deterministic  assumption  of  the  social  sciences,  generally  finds 
little  freedom  in  the  structures  of  everyday  life,  in  demographic 
megatrends,  or  in  whatever  topic  it  addresses.  One  notable 
exception  is  David  Hackett  Fischer,  Albion's  Seed,  Four  British 
Folkways  in  America  (1989).^®  Fischer  combined  a cultural- 
anthropological  approach  with  a conviction  that  human  choices 
made  a great  difference  in  American  history.  (Fischer  also 
provided  a pluralist  antidote  to  the  common  but  misleading 
notion  that  America’s  evolving  national  faith  was  simply  the 
secularization  of  the  Puritan  creed — “New  England  writ  large.”) 
The  pacifist  historiographical  challenge  is  to  find  ways  to  credit 
human  freedom  in  history,  without  letting  our  counterfactual 
excursions  degenerate  into  a parlor  game  of  “what  ifs”.  We 
need  models  of  historically  responsible  ways  to  claim  the  ideal 
of  human  choice  in  American  history. 

3.  Narrative.  One  debate  current  among  American  historians 
has  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  recovering  a lost  sense  of 
narrative.  The  traditional  political-military  histories,  whatever 
they  left  out,  were  at  least  eventful.  History  moved  from  one 
presidential  administration  to  another,  and  from  one  war  to  the 
next.  Each  era  had  its  own  character.  The  new  social  history,  in 
contrast,  lacks  a sense  of  narrative  time.  When  social  history  is 
grafted  onto  the  political  timeline,  interesting  hybrids  result.  In 
some  textbooks  American  history  has  a compeUingly  eventful 
character  only  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  politics.  Then  time 


’‘John  H.  Yoder,  “The  jewish/Christian  Division:  A Reassessment  from  a Radical 
Reformation  Perspective,”  1982.  (Not  available  in  print.) 

' ’Kenneth  Boulding,  “A  Proposal  for  a Research  Program  in  the  History  of  Peace,”  Peace  and 
Change  14,  no.  4 (Oct.  1989):  461-469. 

’“David  Hackett  Fischer,  Albion’s  Seed,  Tour  British  Tolkivays  in  America  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1989). 
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stops  for  a while  as  the  authors  get  the  women,  the  African 
Americans,  the  artists/writers/intellectuals  and  other  interest 
groups  on  board.'*’  With  social  and  intellectual  history  out  of  the 

way,  an  eventful  political  history  can  begin  once  again.  Most  of 
Fischer’s  Albion’s  Seed,  is  a comparative  analysis  of  group 
folkways  rather  than  a story  of  free  actors  in  history. 

Anabaptist  pacifist  historians  cannot  duck  this  problem.  They 
must,  if  they  are  true  to  their  tradition,  I believe,  write  an 
American  history  of  narrative  eventfulness.  The  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  tradition  strongly  emphasizes  historical  narrative. 
The  central  events  of  the  tradition,  the  sources  of  peoplehood 
renewal,  are  Jesus  and  the  early  church  and  the  Anabaptist 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  early  writing,  Gordon 
Kaufman  argued  that  the  very  meaningfulness  of  history 
depends  upon  a process  in  which  crucial  events  are  interpreted 
to  shed  light  upon  other  events,  and  in  which  one  event 
ultimately  becomes  the  center  of  history.^®  An  Anabaptist 
historian  is  one  for  whom  the  Christ-event  is  normative.  The 
life,  teaching,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  constitute  the 
event  in  terms  of  which  all  other  events,  including  the  events  of 
American  history,  are  judged.  Moreover,  the  narrative  structure 
of  American  history  will  itselfbe  shaped  according  to  the  values 
represented  by  Jesus,  a man  who  embodied  suffering  love, 
American  history  is  a story  told  in  terms  of  a larger  story. 

4.  Niebuhrian  Irony.  The  ghost  ofReinhold  Niebuhr  will  surely 
be  around  to  torment,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  inspire, 
pacifist  historians  for  many  years  to  come.  In  his  1952  book, 
The  Irony  of  American  Histoiy,  Niebuhr  provided  a way  to  embrace 
the  disasters  as  well  as  the  achievements  of  American  history 
without  resorting  to  pagan  triumphalism.  American  history  is 
fundamentally  ironic,  Niebuhr  said,  because  the  often 
calamitous  consequences  of  our  actions  have  been  contrary  to 
our  original  high-minded  intentions,  and  the  cause  of  the 
discrepancy  is  to  be  found  in  ourselves.  Thus  Americans 
claimed  the  western  Garden  of  Eden  for  freedom,  cut  its 
forests,  plowed  up  its  prairies,  and  finally  covered  it  over  with 
asphalt  parking  lots  and  shopping  malls.  The  natural  response 


"One  popular  college  level  textbook  which  shifts  between  narration  and  social  analysis  is 
Mary  Beth  Norton,  et.  at,  A People  and  a Nation:  A History  of  the  United  States,  3d  ed.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1990).  For  a scathing  attack  on  history  textbook  writers  and  publishers  who 
have  abandoned  vigorous  narrative  in  order  to  accommodate  the  interest  of  various  pressure 
groups,  see  Frances  Fitzgerald,  America  Revised:  Histoy  Schoolbooks  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  & Co,  1979). 

^“Gordon  D.  Kaufman,  Relativism,  Knowledge,  and  Faith  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1960),  104-117. 
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to  such  an  ironic  result  is  laughter.  But  our  laughter  of  self- 
recognition can  have  a celebrative  dimension,  because  along 
with  the  parking  lots  we  got  pharmacies  where  we  can  buy 
penicillin  and  theaters  where  we  can  enjoy  great  dramas.  God’s 
grace  allows  us  to  achieve  something  different  than  we  intended 
or  expected.^' 

From  an  Anabaptist  perspective  Niebuhrian  irony 
appropriates  grace  too  cheaply,  forgives  sin  too  quickly.  In 
practice,  we  all  know  that  the  Niebuhrian  American  historical 
narrative  is  going  to  end  happily.  Thus  the  tale  can  include  the 
most  atrocious  military  carnage  (600,000+  Civil  War  dead), 
wreaked  in  the  name  of  an  idolatrous  national  religion,  and 
nevertheless  the  result  is  an  ironic  new  birth  of  freedom  which 
sets  former  slaves  on  the  road  toward  the  blessings  of  full 
citizenship  in  a providentially  intact  union.  Ronald  A.  Wells  of 
Calvin  College  is  the  most  recent  of  Calvinist 
theologians/historians  to  challenge  Mennonite  historians  with 
the  Niebuhrian  viewpoint  and  to  ask  us  to  repent  for  the 
isolationism  which  prevented  nonresistant  folk  from  taking 
responsibility  for  better  government  in  the  antebellum  era.  (To 
be  sure,  Wells  also  calls  Calvinists  to  repentance  for  their  own 
peculiar  sins  in  the  antebellum  era.)^ 

What  shall  historians  in  the  Anabaptist  tradition  make  of 
Niebuhrian  irony?  The  fact  is  that  most  of  us  move  very 
comfortably  within  the  framework  of  ironic  interpretation.  The 
three  published  volumes  in  the  Mennonite  Experience  in  America 
project,  and  the  fourth  volume  yet  to  be  published,  are  replete 
with  irony.  Paul  Boyer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  reviewed 
these  volumes  under  the  apt  tide,  “The  Ironies  of  Separateness 
and  Assimilation.”^^  And  yet  our  interpretations  must  move 
beyond  the  ironic  mode.  As  Mark  Noll  of  Wheaton  College 
recently  wrote,  “Irony  is  a subtle,  forceful,  and  revelatory 
concept,  but  it  also  verges  toward  the  detached,  noncommittal, 
and  disengaged.”^'*  Although  it  may  be  appropriate  to  laugh  as 


^'For  an  excellent  explanation  and  critique  of  Niebuhrian  irony  see  Richard  Reinitz,  Irony  and 
Consciousness:  American  Historiography  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  Vision  (Cranburg,  New  Jersey: 
Associated  University  Presses,  1980).  Reinitz  argues  that  Niebuhr  ironically  failed  to  apply  his 
own  theory  consistently  and  glossed  over  the  e^  consequences  of  America’s  participation  in 
the  Cold  War.  For  a recent  assessment  of  the  theme  of  irony  see  Martin  E.  Marty,  Modem 
American  Religion:  The  Irony  of  it  All  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1986),  1-14. 

^^Ronald  A.  Wells,  “Religion  in  American  Nation^  Life:  What  Went  Wrong,”  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Reriem  65,  no.  2 (April  1991):  117-127. 

^’Paul  Boyei;  “The  Ironies  of  Separateness  and  Assimilation;  A New  Look  at  the  Mennonite 
Experience  in  America.  A Review  Essay,”  Brethren  in  Christ  History  and  Life  (December  1991): 
415-437. 

“Mark  Noll,  “The  Limits  of  Regionalism,”  This  World,  no.  18  (Summer  1987):  115. 
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American  innocence  comes  to  grief,  the  pacifist  reinterpretation 
of  American  history  must  also  hold  the  nation  accountable  to 
a God  who  has  revealed  the  divine  will  and  has  empowered 
people  to  do  that  will,  at  least  in  part.  We  must  be  ready  to 
celebrate  faithful  achievement  as  well  as  expose  selfish  idolatry. 

5.  Justice.  A major  challenge  for  pacifist  history  is  to  credit  the 
claims  of  oppressed  peoples  for  justice.  If  we  pronounce  war  to 
be  failure,  what  is  pur  image  of  success  for  American  colonists 
in  the  1770s  who  struggled  against  British  imperialism,  for 
African-American  slaves  in  the  1 850s  who  yearned  for  freedom, 
for  Cubans  in  the  1890s  who  fought  for  independence  from 
Spain,  or  for  Kuwaitis  invaded  by  Iraq  in  the  1990s?  We  might 
argue  in  these  cases  and  others  that  justice  might  have  been 
achieved  for  the  oppressed  peoples  without  resorting  to  war, 
that  the  costs  of  war  outweighed  the  actual  benefits  for  the 
oppressed,  or  that  violent  means  actually  contradicted  and,  in 
the  long  run,  defeated  the  higher  objectives  of  the  warfaring 
nation.  The  threat  of  long-mn  thermonuclear  catastrophe  may 
make  these  arguments  more  credible  than  they  once  were.  But 
the  challenge  for  pacifists  to  stand  with  the  oppressed  remains 
a daunting  one. 

The  dialogue  between  liberation  theologians  and  Anabaptist 
theologians  can  be  a useful  resource  for  thinking  through  issues 
of  peace  and  justice.  The  essays  in  the  book.  Freedom  and 
Discipleship:  Uberation  Theology  in  an  Anabaptist  Perspective  (1 989) 
are  of  some  relevance  for  reconstmcting  the  history  of  the 
United  States.^^  But  the  application  of  this  dialogue  to  the 
American  scene  has  hardly  begun.  Gerald  Schlabach,  a former 
MCC  worker  in  Centrd  America,  has  written  that  one 
important  lesson  for  North  Americans  to  learn  from  Latin 
American  liberationists  is  to  “stay  attuned  to  the  deepest 
aspirations  of  our  peoples.”^^  North  American  historians  should 
concentrate  on  the  effort  to  reclaim  a positive  and  authentically 
American  political  and  religious  heritage  of  peace.  Intemperate 
bashing  of  national  idolatries  will  benefit  neither  ourselves  nor 
those  who  have  suffered  and  survived  on  the  underside  of  our 
society. 

The  moral  categories  of  the  just  war  tradition,  newly  current 
in  the  wake  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  are  a significant  resource 


^‘Daniel  S.  Schipani,  ed..  Freedom  and  Discipleship:  Liberation  Theology  in  an  Anabaptist  Perspective 
(MaryknoU,  NY;  Oibis  Books,  1989). 

^‘Gerald  Schlabach,  “More  than  One  Task,  North  American  Nonviolence  and  Latin 
American  Liberation  Struggle,”  in  Relentless  Persistence:  Nonviolent  Action  in  Latin  America,  ed.  by 
Philip  McManus  and  Gerald  Schlabach  (Philadelphia:  New  Society  Publisher,  1991),  259. 
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for  evaluating  wars  in  American  history.  The  just  war  criteria 

(just  cause,  last  resort,  proportionality,  discrimination,  etc.) 
surely  have  been  abused  by  crusaders  who  seem  unaware  that 
the  theory  was  designed  to  limit  warfare  rather  than  to  vindicate 
violence.  But  the  criteria  have  the  advantage  ofbeing  reasonably 
objective  and  understandable.  For  example,  a narration  of 
events  leading  to  each  war  in  American  history,  including 
options  available  to,  but  rejected  by,  decision-makers  as  they 
initiated  violent  action,  can  shed  great  doubt  upon  whether  the 
“last  resort”  criterion  was  satisfied.  The  evangelical  historians 
who  wrote  essays  in  the  1981  book.  The  Wars  of  America: 
Christian  Views,  amply  demonstrated  that  America  has 
conducted  wars  with  the  fervor  of  righteous  cmsades  rather 
than  by  the  restraints  of  the  just  war  tradition.^’  We  now  need 
a new  volume  on  the  same  model,  with  essays  by  pacifist 
historians  who  not  only  apply  the  just  war  criteria  more 
thoroughly  than  historians  in  the  past,  but  who  go  beyond  the 
criteria  in  important  ways  (odier  than  softening  moral 
judgments  with  resort  to  irony).  For  example,  America’s 
behavior  in  relationship  to  Japan  in  the  1930s  might  be 
subjected  to  the  test  set  forth  by  Roger  Fisher  in  Getting  to 
Yes — the  importance  of  understanding  the  mind  of  the 
opponent  and  being  able  to  articulate  the  other’s  needs  and 
wants.^®  Or,  as  John  Yoder  recentiy  pointed  out  in  reference  to 
our  most  recent  war:  “The  Gulf  War  was  the  product  of  a 
decade  during  which  the  USA  and  Western  Europe  armed  and 
encouraged  Saddam  Hussein;  this  is  the  kind  of  fact  that 
ordinary  ‘just  war’  considerations  disregard. 

6.  Truth  and  Histoiy.  The  historians  will  have  to  depend  upon 
the  philosophers  and  theologians  to  help  us  through  the  jungle 
of  post-modern  relativism.  For  it  is  a potentially  brutalizing 
jungle  indeed.  If  every  racial,  ethnic,  and  interest  group  writes 
its  own  history  of  America,  and  no  group  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  claim  that  its  view  is  more  truthful  than  any  other, 
the  matter  is  reduced  to  sheer  political  power.  In  such  a 
situation  the  power  of  the  pacifist  minority  may  be  less  like  a 
frontal  assault  than  like  the  entering  wedge  on  the  margins. 
Robert  Kreider,  my  emeritus  colleague  at  Bethel  College, 


^’Ronald  A.  Wells,  ed..  The  Wan  of  America:  Christian  Views  (Grand  Rapids:  William  B. 

Eerdmans,  1981). 

^*Roger  Fisher,  Gettir^  to  Yes  (Boston:  Houston  Mifflin,  1981). 

^’John  H.  Yoder,  “Religious  Perspectives  on  the  Use  of  Force  after  the  Gulf  War,”  draft 
manuscript  dated  February  27, 1992,  for  a presentation  at  a dialogue  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Instimte  for  Peace,  March  19,  1992.  Author’s  personal  collection. 
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recently  reminded  me,  “The  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  cracks 
breaks  up  the  big  rocks. 

And  yet  our  task  finally  should  be  one  of  construction  rather 
than  of  deconstruction.  In  1989  historian  John  Higham 
encouraged  his  colleagues  with  the  observation  that  a “great 
community  of  historians”  does  stiU  exist  in  America,  and  that 
this  community  has  sustained  an  “underlying  sense  of  a 
common  task”  in  the  face  of  decentering  forces.  American 
historians,  wrote  Higham,  remain  “unswervingly  engaged  in 
defending  a boundary  between  histories  and  fictions.’”' 

In  calling  for  a pacifist  re-envisioning  of  American  history, 
then,  we  are  not  merely  asking  the  world  to  pay  attention  to  our 
peculiar  fiction.  We  rather  propose  to  offer  a telling  of 
American  history  that  is  convincingly  truthful,  that  explains 
more  phenomena  more  completely  and  satisfactorily  than 
alternative  narratives,  and  that  has  power  to  persuade  those 
willing  to  listen.  This  is  more  than  a call  to  redress  a prevailing 
overemphasis  on  militarism,  or  to  allow  a small  place  for 
peacemakers  to  stand  on  the  historiographical  stage.  This  is  a 
struggle  for  the  identity  of  America,  waged  by  people 
sufficiently  aware  of  their  own  presuppositions  that  they  can 
avoid  becoming  hostage  to  any  ideology  that  would  narrow 
their  vision.  Themes  as  great  and  as  humanizing  as  peace, 
justice,  community  and  conflict  resolution  are  large  enough  for 
all  our  energies.  Let  us  resolve  to  build  a community  of 
scholars,  church  people,  and  citizens  who  can  make  the 
peaceminded  reinterpretation  of  American  history  a reality. 


’"Memorandum  from  Robert  Kreider  to  Jim  Juhnke,  March  10,  1992. 

’’John  Higham,  Histoty:  Professional  Scholarship  in  America  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins,  1989), 
270-271. 
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Revisionism  with  a Vision 

Charles  Chatfield 

The  most  appropriate  response  I can  make  to  Jim  Juhnke’s 
Manifesto  is  to  say  thank  you — for  myself  and  for  everyone  at 
this  conference.  You  have  set  our  minds  reeling  with 
possibilities.  At  the  same  time,  you  have  challenged  this 
conference  with  eloquence  and  clarity.  The  most  appropriate 
response  we  can  make  is  to  say  thank  you,  and  to  take  up  the 
ch^enge — to  treat  each  subject-oriented  session  as  a case  study 
of  what  a pacifist  reinterpretation  of  American  history  might 
involve. 

Language 

Clearly,  the  language  we  use  is  very  important.  It  is  important 
for  clarity  of  understanding  among  ourselves.  And  it  is 
important  for  the  understanding  of  the  historical  profession  and 
the  public  at  large.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  integrate  history 
from  a pacifist,  or  nonviolent,  or  nonresistant  perspective  if  we 
use  separatist,  inhouse,  technical  or  confusing  terms. 

An  example  of  a hidden  agenda  is  the  word  “American.”  We 
are  not  addressing  here  the  whole,  comprehensive  story  of  the 
western  hemisphere  which,  after  all,  is  “American.” 
Unfortunately,  the  name  of  our  country  does  not  readily 
convert  into  an  adjective — United  State sians.  For  some  years, 
I have  offered  a solution  to  this  problem.  I have  suggested  that 
we  call  ourselves  by  our  initials:  U.S. — “USns.”  Well,  that  has 
not  caught  on.  All  we  have  left  is  a reference  to  the  hemisphere, 
and  our  southern  neighbors  are  understandably  sensitive  to  the 
word.  Somehow,  our  use  of  “American”  must  include  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  problems  which  that  usage  causes  for 
others — not  only  out  of  sensitivity  to  others,  but  because  the 
linguistic  problem  itself  illustrates  a historical  one. 

More  pertinent  are  the  words  used  in  the  Manifesto: 
nonresistance,  pacifism,  and  nonviolence.  These  words  have 
buried  ambiguities  and  hidden  agendas  that  we  must  clarify  if 
we  are  to  communicate  with  one  another  or,  ultimately,  with 
others.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  insist  on  definitive 
usages,  but  I might  offer  some  working  definitions  as  points  of 
reference. 

The  word  “nonresistance”  is  basic  to  John  Howard  Yoder’s 
1965  memorandum  on  “The  Search  for  a Nonresistant 
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History.”’  Historically,  nonresistance  refers  to  the  position  of 
withdrawing  from  the  illegitimate  demands  of 
authority — especially  the  use  of  violence — without  challenging 
authority  itself.  It  applies  appropriately  to  individuals  or  to 
communities  of  faith.  This  position  has  a distinguished  history 
both  in  its  Christian  and  in  its  secular  forms,  whether  anarchistic 
or  pragmatic.  But  its  key  reference  point  is  to  withdraw  support 
from  the  violent  imposition  of  authority. 

In  this  sense,  it  defined  Yoder’s  goal — to  preserve  the 
distinctiveness  of  Anabaptist  communities  within  an  integrated 
American  culture.  Yoder  formulated  that  agenda,  as  he 
acknowledged,  in  the  context  of  the  1960s,  in  the  midst  of 
discomfort  with  both  the  so-called  realism  of  the  calculation  of 
force  and  the  cultural  accommodation  of  pacifism. 

For  the  most  part,  in  today’s  Manifesto  “nonresistance”  is 
replaced  with  “pacifism”  and  “nonviolence.”  If  this  means  that 
the  frame  of  reference  has  changed,  then  I am  glad.  For  it 
suggests  that  the  agenda  is  now  not  so  much  the  preservation 
of  ethically  separate  communities  as  it  is  the  application  of  their 
value  premises  in  judgment  upon  the  society  of  which  they  are 
an  integral  part. 

Nonetheless,  “pacifism”  is  a word  with  ambiguities.  As  we  all 
know,  the  word  was  coined  in  Europe  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  order  to  give  a positive  thrust  to  the  organized  peace 
movement.  At  that  time  “pacifism”  had  a broad  connotation, 
mainly  to  replace  warfare  with  international  law  and 
cooperation.  For  many  peace  advocates  at  that  time,  however, 
there  was  also  a connection  between  violence  and  injustice  or 
between  peace  and  justice,  and  the  movement  was  somewhat 
divided  along  these  lines.  The  word  “pacifism”  did  not  then 
convey  division.  It  conveyed  unity  of  purpose. 

The  word  was  narrowed  during  World  War  I,  especially  in 
Anglo-American  usage,  to  the  position  of  rejecting  war 
altogether  under  any  circumstances.  “Pacifism”  would  have 
been  nearly  synonymous  with  nonresistance,  except  for  the  fact 
that  in  England  and  the  United  States  it  was  combined  with  the 
mentality  of  progressive  reform  and  social  justice,  so  that  it 
acquired  an  activist,  system-changing  orientation,  instead  of  a 
separatist,  withdrawing  one.  The  original  broad  sense  of 
“pacifism”  as  peace  advocacy  continued  in  use,  especially  in 


'John  H.  Yoder,  “The  Search  fora  Nonresistant  History”  (a  memorandum  to  Mennonite 
historians,  21  December  1965). 
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Europe,  while  the  narrower  sense  of  “pacifist”  as  the  rejection 
of  war  made  inroads  even  there. 

As  a result  of  all  this,  there  is  serious  confusion  in  the 
literature.  British  historian  Martin  Caedel  has  attempted  to  cut 
through  this  confusion  by  using  the  awkward  word  “pacificism” 
to  denote  general  peace  advocacy,  and  the  simpler  “pacifism” 
to  denote  unqualified  rejection  of  war  or  violence.  I have 
developed  a formal  critique  of  Caedel’s  usage  elsewhere,  but  the 
main  point  is  give  the  word  a working  definition  when  we  use 
it.  My  own  preference  is  now  to  use  “peace  advocate”  in  the 
general  sense,  and  to  use  “pacifism”  when  its  meaning  is  clear 
from  the  context  or  from  a descriptive  adjective  such  as 
“absolute  pacifism.” 

My  sense  is  that  in  the  “Manifesto,”  the  word  “pacifism” 
refers  to  the  broad,  politically  engaged  position  of  replacing  war 
and  violence  with  nonviolent  forms  of  conflict  resolution,  and 
that  it  clearly  connects  the  problem  of  war  to  that  of  justice. 
Within  that  broad  connotation,  however,  there  is  the  implicit, 
and  I think  appropriate,  assumption  that  pacifists  are  motivated 
by  a special,  coherent  set  of  values  that  sets  them  apart  from 
peace  advocates  who  would  merely  replace  direct  violence  with 
some  form  of  social  or  international  order. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  “Manifesto”  enjoins  us  to  identify 
those  motivating  values,  the  motive  force  that  transforms  a 
search  for  practical  order  into  a commitment  to  just  personal 
and  social  relations  that  preclude  violence. 

It  is  just  that  set  of  values  which  I associate  with  the  word 
“nonviolence,”  especially  in  its  modern  spelling  as  one  word. 
Moreover,  it  is  my  sense  that  for  the  general  public  the  word 
“nonviolence”  is  less  burdened  with  conflicting  and  separating 
associations  than  the  word  “pacifism.”  In  either  its  general  or  its 
narrow  connotation,  “pacifism”  tends  to  convey  a specific 
group  of  people  with  a specific  war/ peace  agenda. 
“Nonviolence”  tends  to  convey  a set  of  personal  and  social 
values  which  establish  parameters  on  conflict. 

It  is  not  at  all  my  intent  to  provoke  a semantic  discussion  this 
weekend.  Rather,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  keep  our  meaning 
clear  as  we  discuss  historical  issues. 

Issues 

The  issues  of  nonviolent  revisionism  are  so  succinctly  and 
cogently  put  in  the  Manifesto  that  an  itemized  response  to  them 
is  not  appropriate.  I would  like  to  comment  only  on  three: 
Niebuhrian  Irony,  Justice,  and  Truth  in  History.  It  is  my  sense 
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that  this  set  of  issues  helps  to  resolve  the  others:  Separatism, 
Freedom,  and  Narrative. 

Niebnhrian  Irony 

I might  suggest  that  Niebuhrian  irony  offers  a powerful  tool 
for  revisionism.  Niebuhr  himself  used  it  to  dissect  the 
complacency  and  condescension  of  the  American  Creed.  His 
reference  to  laughter,  in  The  Irony  of  American  History,  was 
intended  to  distinguish  tragedy  from  irony.  Tragedy  evokes  pity 
for  an  admired  hero,  he  wrote,  but  “irony  however  prompts 
some  laughter  and  a nod  of  comprehension  beyond  the 
laughter;  for  irony  involves  comic  absurdities  which  cease  to  be 
altogether  absurd  when  fully  understood.”^  Laughter,  for 
Niebuhr,  was  a matter  of  self-recognition,  not  of  complacency. 
American  innocence  was  not  a matter  of  mere  foibles  for  him; 
it  was  a matter  of  our  “blindness  and  vainglory.”^  If  we  were  to 
be  redeemed  it  would  be  in  God’s  time  and  through  a 
recognition  of  God’s  purpose;  we  can  neither  save  nor  celebrate 
ourselves. 

Niebuhr  did  not  absolutize  force  in  history,  any  more  than  he 
absolutized  idealism.  His  critique  of  Cold  War  policy  came 
rather  early,  and  it  was  grounded  on  a view  quite  consonant 
with  nonviolence  and  political  pacifism: 

There  is,  in  short,  even  in  a conflict  with  a foe  with 
whom  we  have  little  in  common  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  living  in  a dimension  of  meaning  in  which  the 
urgencies  of  the  struggle  are  subordinated  to  a sense  of  awe 
before  the  vastness  of  the  historical  drama  in  which  we  are 
jointly  involved;  to  a sense  of  modesty  about  the  virtue, 
wisdom  and  power  available  to  us  for  the  resolution  of  its 
perplexities;  to  a sense  of  contrition  about  the  common 
human  frailties  . . . of  both  the  enemy’s  demonry  and  our 
vanities;  and  to  a sense  of  gratitude  for  the  divine  mercies 
which  are  promised  to  those  who  humble  themselves. 

I readily  grant  that  Niebuhr’s  demonic  view  of  Stalinism  is 
anachronistic,  and  I agree  that  we  must  go  beyond  irony  to 
affirmation.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a great  deal  of  power  in  his 
sense  of  irony  which  can  help  us  to  address  the  issue  of  narrative 
which  the  Manifesto  raises.  There  is  in  irony  an  analytical  rigor 


^Niebuhr,  The  Inny  of  American  Histoiy  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s,  1952),  2. 
’Ibid.,  174. 
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that  can  be  imparted  to  the  narrative  of  decision-making.  It  is 
a way  of  telling  the  story  of  decision-making  in  the  light  of 
culture-bound  assumptions  or  consequences,  instead  of  merely 
recounting  alleged  pressures  or  good  intentions.  Irony  is  a way 
into  the  relationship  of  means  and  ends.  Moreover,  the  ironic 
power  of  narrative  can  be  dramatically  heightened  by  including 
in  the  story  those  dissidents  who  challenged  both  the  logic  and 
the  complacency  of  violent  force. 

Justice 

This  section  of  the  Manifesto  is  exciting.  It  includes  two 
agendas. 

First,  there  is  the  agenda  of  liberating  ourselves  from  our  own 
addiction  to  the  interests  and  ideologies,  complacency  and  sheer 
force  that  contribute  to  that  oppression  from  which  other 
people  seek  to  liberate  themselves.  This  means  our  wars,  of 
course,  but  it  also  means  our  relationship  to  those  structures  of 
economic  dependency  which  define  poverty/ security 
relationships  in  our  country  and  South/North  relationships 
across  the  planet.  In  the  terms  of  the  Manifesto,  we  can  “stand 
with  the  oppressed”  only  by  applying  our  criteria  for  freedom 
of  choice  to  our  own  relationship  with  them. 

Second,  there  is  the  agenda  of  applying  just  war  criteria  so 
rigorously  that  just  warriors  are  hoisted  with  their  own  petard. 
Those  criteria  are  not  only  “reasonably  objective  and 
understandable;”  they  can  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  use 
of  force  and  can  introduce  ethical  analysis  into  historical 
context. 

In  this  respect,  the  “Manifesto”  addresses  the  very  issue  of 
freedom  which  it  raises.  The  effect  of  both  ways  of  addressing 
justice  will  be  to  illustrate  both  the  reality  of  human  choice  in 
history  and  the  importance  of  ethical  criteria  for  choosing. 

Truth  in  History 

Again,  this  short  section  of  the  Manifesto  is  profound.  And 
again,  it  contains  a double  agenda. 

The  first  agenda  is  aptly  stated  in  the  formula,  “our  task  finally 
should  be  one  of  construction  rather  than  of  deconstmction.” 
By  extension,  it  should  be  one  of  affirmation  of  historical 
meaning  and  not  merely  the  confrontation  of  historical 
interpretation. 

The  second  is  to  insist  that  history  be  grounded  in  truth.  It  is 
not  enough  that  it  be  grounded  in  empirical  verity,  that  it  be 
faithful  to  the  case  as  far  as  it  can  be  known.  That  is  important. 
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It  is,  as  we  say,  the  bottom  line  that  separates  history  from 
historical  fiction  or  historical  ideology.  But  it  is’  not  enough. 
Historical  interpretation  inevitably  is  grounded  in  subjective, 
relative  understanding,  and  the  “Manifesto”  calls  upon  us  to 
ground  our  understanding  in  a coherent  set  of  values,  to  define 
what  it  is  that  our  story  is  relative  to. 

In  this  view  of  historical  truth,  the  Manifesto  addresses  the 
very  issue  of  separatism  which  it  raises.  It  points  us  beyond  the 
goal  of  preserving  separate  communities  of  faith;  it  points  us  to 
the  goal  of  applying  that  faith  as  the  fulcrum  of  our  historical 
understanding. 

I’d  like  to  speak  personally  with  you,  in  conclusion,  at  the  risk 
of  being  heretical.  I was  very  much  influenced  by  the 
anabaptism  of  the  American  Baptist  tradition  in  which  I was 
raised.  So  much  so  that  in  my  search  for  religious  consistency, 
as  I moved  from  place  to  place,  I have  worshiped  respectively 
in  a Methodist,  a Quaker,  a United  Church  of  Christ,  and  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  (it  seems  that  the  differences  within 
denominations  are  as  great  as  those  between  them). 

I do  not  know  whether  the  American  Baptist  tradition  is 
consistent  with  Mennonite  anabaptism,  but  I do  know  that  an 
important  part  of  my  heritage  is  this  belief:  that  the  Chris  t-event 
and  Christian  faith  is  something  to  which  a person  comes, 
something  which  people  find  in  their  histories,  a discovery  that 
locates  them  in  a community  of  faith.  It  is  not  something  to  be 
imposed  on  human  beings  or  on  human  history.  Ultimately, 
then,  it  is  not  ours  as  historians  to  impose  the  Christ-event  on 
history  in  order  to  retain  our  distinctive  faith.  Rather,  it  is  ours 
to  respond  to  the  Christ-event  as  we  construct  our  histories. 
This  is  what  I take  to  be  the  thrust  of  this  Manifesto,  and  this  is 
revisionism  with  a vision. 
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The  Burden  and  the  Discipline  of 
Evangelical  Revisionism 

John  Howard  Yoder 


Some  of  the  papers  in  this  collection^  begin  with  a degree  of 
embarrassment  at  avowing  a particular  value  commitment  in  the 
exercise  of  a discipline  '■  where  “objectivity”  is  part  of  the 
professional  rhetoric.  Others  are  more  matter-of-fact  about  the 
omnipresence  of  “bias,”  the  awareness  of  which  obliges  the 
scholar  to  make  a point  of  how  she/he  is  honest  with  the 
sources,  using  methods  which  one’s  peers  can  test.  I did  not 
sense  that  anyone  was  making  a principle  of  contrarianism,  as 
does  Stanley  Hauerwas  when  attending  to  the  liberal  “standard 
account”  which  dominates  the  world  where  he  works. ^ 

I submit  that  the  task  to  which  this  conference  calls  us 
demands  that  we  find  disciplined,  accountable  ways  to  sustain 
the  argument  against  mainline  historiography,  with  a concern 
for  defending  the  “good  news”  quality  of  the  peace  church/ free 
church  stance,  over  against  the  interpretation  that  this  particular 
perspective  is  just  generally  grumpy,  or  “sectarian,’”  or  self- 
righteous.  We  must  not  let  the  advocacy  of  a peacemaking 
perspective  be  boxed  in  by  the  “post-modernist”  claim  that 
“everyone  is  biased,”  as  if  that  meant  that  aU  truth  claims  are 
equal.  A value  commitment  that  sustains  the  claim  to  be  “good 
news”  is  contrarian  on  grounds  that  do  not  cover  many  other 
kinds  of  revisionism. 

Love  of  enemy  must  include  love  of  the  intellectual  adversary, 
including  intellectual  respect  for  the  holders  of  the  positions 
one  must  in  conscience  reject.  That  will  call  for  avoiding  some 
of  the  knee  jerk  orneriness  which  discredited  some  of  the 
antiwar  militancy  of  the  age  of  Vietnam,  and  which  leads  some 


'I  shall  not  attempt  to  limit  my  comments  to  the  other  papers  in  this  collection;  part  of 
what  made  the  Conference  on  Violence  and  Nonviolence  in  the  American  Experience 
important  was  the  history  and  the  ideas  preceding  it.  My  concern  is  thus  more  to  put  the 
event  in  its  context  than  to  converse  with  the  several  authors. 

^Cf.  his  After  Christendom,  in  which  the  chapter  heads  are  all  negations.  He  has  similarly 
attacked  current  assumptions  about  religious  liberty,  or  “doing  away  with  war.” 

’There  was  a time  when  I thought  it  was  possible  to  accept  the  claim  that  when 
sociologists,  or  people  who  had  learned  from  them,  used  the  word  “sectarian,”  it  could  be 
taken  in  the  descriptive,  Ttoeltschian  sense,  freed  from  the  pejorative  overtones  left  over 
from  the  age  of  establishment.  I did  so  use  it  forty  years  ago;  some  others  whom  I respect 
(e.g.  George  Lindbeck,  Stanley  Hauerwas)  still  do.  Yet  in  die  wider  marketplace  of  ideas  I 
doubt  that  the  argument  is  worth  it.  The  defamatory  usage  has  been  renewed,  for  example, 
by  masters  of  the  marketplace  like  James  Gustafson  (pupil  of  Troeltsch’s  pupil,  HJl. 
Niebuhr)  and  Richard  John  Neuhaus. 
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of  our  contemporaries  to  relegate  environmental  or  world 
health  concerns  to  New  Age  esotericism.  Nor  will  it  accept  the 
same  kind  of  restriction  which  some  would  impose  in  the  name 
of  either  side  of  the  current  debate  on  “politick  correctness.”  It 
cannot  or  should  not  be  argued  that  any  revisionism  is  better 

than  tradition,  or  that  rebellion  is  in  itself  always  morally 
imperative.'* 

The  reason  history  needs  to  be  reread  ;s  not  merely  that  every 
generation  must  claim  the  right  to  begin  writing  world  history 
over  from  scratch,  nor  that  in  particular  the  children  of  the 
bourgeois  cannot  get  out  of  the  nest  without  soiling  it,  but  that 
at  certain  points  there  is  specifiable  good  news  about  the  human 
condition,  the  goodness  or  the  newness  of  which  those  who 
hitherto  have  been  controlling  the  storytelling  had  not  yet 
appropriated.^  What  our  century’s  great  cultural  innovators 
from  Gandhi  to  Havel  have  been  calling  the  power  of  the  truth 
is  a strong  specimen  of  this,  to  which  I shall  return.  Gene  Sharp 
says  a piece  of  it  backhandedly  when  he  observes  that  all 
regimes,  even  the  most  oppressive,  depend  for  their  survival  on 
some  kind  of  consent  of  the  governed,  which  can  be 
withdrawn.^ 

That  is  why  it  was  so  right  that  our  host  James  Juhnke  should 
begin  the  Bethel  Conference  on  Violence  and  Nonviolence  by 
suggesting  a few  sample  themes.  I would  have  liked  to  see  him 
offer  more.  One  does  not  begin  a fresh  reading  by  attempting 
to  create  for  oneself  (or  to  make  of  one’s  own  mind)  a tabula 
rasa,  but  by  entertaining  seriously  founded  hunches  about  what 
may  have  made  things  go  wrong  in  the  past. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  such  illuminating  alternative  biases 
should  best  be  stated  neither  on  the  highest  level  of  generality 


*E.g.  Rolland  F.  Smith,  “A  Theology  of  Rebellion,”  in  Martin  Matty  and  Dean  Peetman, 
eds..  New  Theoloff  6 (New  York:  Macmillan,  1969):  135-150.  Smith  has  no  interest,  and  no 
criteria,  to  discern  a difference  between  valid  and  invalid  rebellions  or  modes  of  rebelling. 
Since  my  theme  from  here  on  is  how  reading  history  “against  the  grain”  is  at  home  in  (a)  a 
minority  denominadon,  illuminated  by  (b)  a moral  commitment  to  nonviolence  and  (c)  a 
Christian  theological  identity,  it  should  be  noted  that  none  of  those  particular  markers  is 
indispensable.  Probably  the  most  powerful  voices  (per  capita)  for  historical  revision  before 
and  just  after  World  War  II  were  those  of  Ernst  Bloch  and  Walter  Benjamin,  whose 
minority  sociology  was  that  ofjewry  and  whose  sense-making  framework  was  materialism: 
“There  is  no  document  of  civilisation  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a document  of 
barbarism.  The  lustorical  materialist  therefore  . . . regards  it  as  his  task  to  brush  history 
against  the  grain.”  W.  Benjamin,  “Theses  on  the  Philo sophy  o f History”  in  Hannah  Arendt, 
ed..  Illuminations,  (New  York:  Schocken,  1969):  256f.  The  analogies  to  out  project  would  be 
illuminating. 

*For  an  earlier  statement  of  my  understanding  of  the  appropriate  meaning  of 
“evangelical,”  cf.  my  Priestly  Kingdom  (Notre  Dame:  University  ofNotre  Dame  Press,  1984), 
54ff. 

‘Gene  Sharp,  The  Politics  of  Nonviolent  Action  (Boston:  Porter  Sargent,  1973),  25-32. 
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nor  as  simple  moral  judgments,  but  as  middle-level  aphorisms 
about  the  nature  of  things.  In  this  key  I suggested  long  ago  a 
handful  of  specimens:^ 

- the  sword  is  not  the  source  of  creativity; 

- manhood  is  not  brutality; 

- if  you  wish  peace,  prepare  for  it; 

- war  is  not  a way  to  save  a culture; 

- social  creativity  is  a minority  function. 

These  might  be  called  “components  of  a gospel  anthropology.”® 
I illustrated  each  of  them  then  with  a few  historical  cases.  They 
had  arisen  out  of  watching  the  debate  rather  than  looking  for 
completeness  or  balance.  They  were  subject  to  validation  (or 
refutation)  through  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  historian’s  craft. 
I am  grateful  that  just  a decade  later  some  historians  are  turning 
to  the  same  task  with  better  skills  and  fuller  sources.  Now  I 
would,  and  I shall,  suggest  some  others. 

Decision  Matters 

The  living  of  human  history  matters  because  moral  choices 
are  not  only  real  but  important;  they  make  a difference  for  how 
the  world  is  to  go  and  what  is  to  happen  to  our  neighbors. 
Therefore  the  writing  of  history,  when  rightly  done,  ought  to 
somehow  render  the  decisiveness  of  the  choices  people  make. 
Yet  often  the  historian  puts  a premium  on  being  able  to  lay  over 
events  the  grid  of  an  explanatory  cause/ effect  connectedness 
such  that  things  really  had  to  go  the  way  they  finally  did.  The 
more  convincingly  the  historian  can  demonstrate  that  necessity, 
the  better  she/he  believes  the  job  has  been  done. 

I have  already  expressed  this  complaint  as  it  has  applied  to 
well-known  historical  turning-points.  We  know  with  the 
wisdom  of  hindsight  that  the  Zwinglian  reformation  of  the 
1520s  broke  up,  as  it  had  to,  on  the  unreconcdable  clash 
between  the  vision  of  a reformation  guided  only  by  the  text  of 
the  Bible  and  the  vision  of  a reformation  guided  by  the  elders 
of  the  city  government.  We  may  call  that  the  problem  of  church 
and  state,  or  of  revelation  versus  realism.  Then  we  look  for  the 
first  time  when  someone  in  the  1520s  described  that  problem 


^Tie  Original  Revolution  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1982),  162ff.;  the  overall  heading  was 
“discerning  the  patterns  of  providence.” 

'The  two  broadest  and  deepest  elements  missing  in  that  list,  which  I at  that  time  left  out 
because  of  the  concern  to  appear  pragmatic,  were  (a)  the  nation  is  not  the  morally  primary 
community;  since  then  the  Balkans  and  the  Azeris  and  the  Tamils  have  renewed  the 
demonstration  of  how  wrong  is  the  absolutizingof  the  nation-state  as  the  primordial  bearer 
of  the  common  good;  and  (b)  practicality  must  have  a longer  time  frame:  I note  Chades 
Chatfield’s  question,  “What  resdly  endures?” 
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in  terms  we  recognize.  When  we  find  those  words,  we  have 
done  the  historian’s  job. 

Harold  Bender  beieved  that  since  the  key  issue  in  the 
breakup  of  the  Zurich  Reformation  movement  was  the 
authority  of  the  city  fathers  to  set  the  pace  of  change,  the 
beginning  of  the  split  was  that  day  in  October  1523  when 
Simon  Stumpf  exclaimed  to  Zwingli:  “You  have  no  authority  to 
place  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  Milords,  for  the  decision  is 
already  made;  the  Spirit  of  God  decides.”  Yet  at  that  point  there 
was  no  division.  Zwingli  agreed,  “I  shall  likewise  teach  and 
preach  against  it  if  they  decide  otherwise.” 

That  meeting  ended  with  the  parties  agreed  that  all  the 
parishes  should  be  sent  a text  explaining  the  results  of  the 
disputation,  so  that  they  could  be  implemented  later.  At  the  time 
no  one  was  aware  that  any  bridges  had  been  broken.  Conrad 
Grebel  and  Simon  Stumpf  were  satisfied.  They  changed  their 
evaluation  only  in  December  1523,’  and  Zwingli  continued  to 
think  until  the  spring  of  1 525  that  the  split  between  himself  and 
his  “radical”  disciples  could  be  healed. 

Robert  Walton,  defining  in  a still  more  general  way  what  it 
means  for  a movement  to  have  a left  wing,^°  identified  the 
origins  of  Anabaptism  still  earlier,  even  though  the  circle  of 
men  who  symbolically  and  rebelliously  ate  a sausage  during  Lent 
1522  included  severi  who  were  never  to  break  with  Zwingli, 
and  did  not  include  others  who  became  leading  Anabaptists. 

My  present  concern  is  not  to  review  the  stages  of  the  gradual 
coming- to  -consciousnes  s of  Zurich  Anabaptism  as  a 
movement,  but  to  protest  the  underlying  picture  of  the 
historian’s  task  as  seeking  to  know  better  than  the  actors  of  the 
time  what  they  were  involved  in.  At  the  time,  the  actors  thought 
they  were  making  decisions  on  which  future  values  depended. 
They  gave  these  decisions  theological  meaning  by  praying  about 
them,  or  by  applauding  some  as  providential  and  bewailing 
others  as  diabolical.  The  historian’s  determinism  which  knows 
better,  not  really  on  the  grounds  of  deep  documentation  or 


’I  reviewed  the  previous  necessitarian  account,  and  then  retold  the  story,  breaking  down 
those  events  into  a chain  of  small  steps  which  no  one  at  die  time  knew  were  predetermined, 
in  my  “The  Turning  Point  of  the  Zwingli  an  Reformation,”  Memonite  Quarterly  Review  32, 
(April  1958):  128ff.  The  reason  the  radicals  changed  their  mind  in  mid-December  1523  was 
that  Zwingli  had  changed  his  mind  under  pressure,  after  promising  to  begin  the  practice  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  on  Christmas  day. 

'"Robert  Wdton,  Zwingli’s  Tbeocray  (Toronto:  Toronto  University  Press,  1967);  Yoder, 
“Was  there  a Turning  Point  . . . ?”  Menmnite  Quarterly  Review  42  (January  1968):  45-56;  I 
reviewed  the  narrative  in  yet  more  detail  in  ‘The  Evolution  of  the  Zwingjian  Reformation” 
Menmnite  Quarterly  Review  43  (January  1969):  95-122. 
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deep  empathy”  but  rather  because  of  an  a priori  conception  of 
the  historian’s  task,  and  of  what  counts  as  a “cause,”  makes  the 
one  assumption  which  no  one  then  would  have  considered  true, 
namely  that  things  had  to  go  the  way  they  did. 

Michael  Sattler,  the  Benedictine  who  was  drawn  into  the 
“Anabaptist  movement”'^  sometime  after  it  had  moved  beyond 
its  Zurich  origins,  without  having  been  part  of  the  original 
“separation”  there,^^  found  himself  in  Strasbourg  early  in  1527 
in  conversation  with  Martin  Bucer  and  Wolfgang  Capito. 
Although  no  less  “inclusivist”  than  Zwingli,  these  men  were 
personally  somewhat  more  accommodating  to  dissenters.  They 
had  just  had  a public  dialog  with  another  dissenter,  Hans 
Denck,  which  had  led  the  city  authorities  to  reprimand  them  for 
being  too  open. 

In  the  course  of  their  conversation  the  Reformers  insisted  (as 
Sattier  described  it)  on  relativizing  every  New  Testament 
command  by  appealing  to  I Timothy  1:5:  “Love  is  the  end  of 
the  law.”  Sattier  was  equally  clear  about  the  need  for  a 
church/world  difference,  implicit  in  the  prooftexts  he  cited,’'* 
several  of  which  were  to  figure  a few  weeks  later  in  the 
“Brotherly  Union”  of  Schleitheim.  So  their  dialog  was  hopeless; 
they  were  talking  past  each  other.  But  they  did  not  know  that  at 
the  time. 

Again  my  concern  is  not  with  whether  inclusivism  and 
separatism  were  compatible;  in  the  wisdom  of  hindsight  we 
know  they  were  not.’^  The  question  is  what  the  actors  Imew  at 


"I  like  Charles  Chatfield’s  phrases  for  the  gift  of  empathy:  . . walk  in  the  past  with 

familiarity  but  without  presumption  . . . evoke  meaning  from  experience  without  claiming 
ultimate  tmth  . . . Nonviolent  America,  250. 

'^Even  to  use  the  noun  “movement”  for  what  was  going  on  between  Zurich  and 
Strasbourg  in  1526  reifies  in  a very  challengeable  way.  There  was  no  membership  list,  no 
charter  document,  no  magisterium.  Until  Sattier  himself  had  something  to  do  with 
convening  a meeting  (even  that  we  only  surmise)  to  define  its  commitments,  no  one  knew 
who  belonged  to  it.  Conflicting  reifications  have  given  historians  of  Anabaptism  hours  of 
harmless  recreation  in  recent  decades,  without  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  narrative. 

"According  to  Arnold  Snyder  Sattier  may  not  yet  have  been  baptized  in  die  spring  of 
1526.  He  first  turned  up  in  the  records  in  Zurich  in  November  1525  but  not  as  a resident, 
and  not  necessarily  as  an  Anabaptist.  C.  Arnold  Snyder,  The  Ufe  and  Thought  of  Michael  Sattier 
(Scoudale,  Herald  Press,  1984),  80ff. 

"Actually  only  half  of  the  texts  were  dualistic;  the  others  described  piety  or  discipleship 
in  ternis  the  reformers  would  have  had  no  need  to  explain  away.  The  latter  of  late  1927  or 
early  1926  is  in  my  Tegaiy  of  Michael  Sattier  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1973),  21  ff 

"My  account  of  the  Strasbourg  beginnings  in  this  light  “Der  Kristallisationspunkt  des 
Taufertums,”  Mennonitische  Geschiditshlatter  24  (1972):  35ff  provoked  a response  by  the  late 
Klaus  Deppermann:  “Die  Strassburger  Reformatoren  und  die  Krise  des  Taufertums,”  AfGB 
25  (1973):  24ff.  Deppermann  illustrates  well  the  method  problem.  He  formulates  the 
inevitable  irrecondlijility  of  the  positions  of  the  reformers,  Sattier,  and  Denck  (whom 
Deppermann  considered  to  be  the  adversary  at  Schleitheim)  in  terms  of  consistent  ideal 
types  (whether  doctrines,  dispositions,  or  institutions)  for  which  the  documentation  is  later. 
The  necessitarian  historian  is  always  right  after  the  fact,  once  politics  and  the  historians  have 
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the  time.  Battler’s  farewell  letter  indicated  that  his  leaving 
Strasbourg  needed  some  explanation,  to  himself  and  to  his 
“beloved  brothers.”  The  explanation  he  gave  was  not  that  he 
was  already  a member  of  an  organization  incompatible  with 
theirs,  or  committed  to  an  intellectual  system  they  could  not 
tolerate,  but  that  in  conscience’*^  he  could  not  accept  their 
invitation  to  stay  among  them  on  their  terms.  Michael  Satder 
did  not  know,  un^  he  made  a decision  which  was  not 
automatic  or  easy  'for  him,  that  the  split  between  “state 
churchdom”  (which  in  fact  did  not  yet  exist)’’  and 
“Anabaptism”  (whose  birth  as  a viable  movement  was  to 
happen  soon  at  Schleitheim)  was  final. 

I have  illustrated  this  vice,  the  historian’s  sickness  of 
Besserwisserei,  with  specimens  from  the  sixteenth  century’® 
because  the  notion  of  a movement’s  “beginning”  is  especially 
important,  both  to  minority  people  and  to  the  authorities  who 
dislike  them.  The  split  between  magisterial  and  radical 
Protestantism,  replicated  independendy  in  several  places 
between  1520  and  1540,  is  a prototypical  laboratory  of  the 
history  of  Christian  thought  about  violence. 

Yet  the  point  is  much  more  broadly  valid.  The  actors  at  major 
turning  points  in  history  probably  did  not  often  know  they  were 
at  turning  points  (although  Zwingli  thought  he  was).  Certainly 
they  did  not  know  that  they  had  no  choice,  and  that  the 
switches  had  already  been  set  long  before,  whereby  abstractions 
like  “inclusivism”  or  “state  church”  were  going  to  dictate 
fatalistically  the  course  of  events. 

An  older  and  larger  specimen  of  the  same  problem  is  one  to 
which  James  J uhnke  already  alluded.  According  to  the  vision  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  since  the  wall  between  jewishness  and 


successfully  conspired  to  make  people  more  like  ideal  types.  My  challenge,  which 
Deppetmann  did  not  engage,  was  that  our  a posteriori  knowledge  hides  from  us  the  tense 
undecidedness  of  the  actors  at  the  time,  whose  concern  then  was  not  to  be  an  ideal  type. 

'Twice  Sattler  uses  the  latinate  term  conscientv^  He  goes  on  calling  Bucer  and  Capito 
“beloved”  and  commends  them  to  the  Lord,  since  for  him  to  stay  longer  on  their  conditions 
would  especially  offend  God.  If  his  leaving  needed  thus  to  be  explained,  there  must  have 
been  grounds  in  their  minds  for  his  staying. 

"Not  until  1533  did  the  Strasbourg  city  fathers  authorize  a synod  to  structure  the 
churches  of  the  city  as  Bucer  said  they  should.  Until  then  the  fate  of  “the  Reformation”  was 
unclear.  Even  then  Bucer  was  never  satisfied  at  the  way  in  which  the  inclusivism  (which  he 
believed  in)  clashed  with  the  binding  pastoral  care  according  to  Matthew  18  which  he  also 
believed  in.  Cf.  my  “A  la  recherche  du  Bucer  de  I’histDire,”  Bulletin  de  la  Sociite  de  I’Histoire  du 
Vwtestantisme  Franfais  122  (1976):  490-506. 

’“By  no  means  docs  this  observation  about  method  apply  only  to  free  churches.  I 
commented  in  quite  parallel  ways  on  its  relevance  to  Huldrych  Zwingli  and  Martin  Bucer 
in  ibid. 
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gentileness  has  been  broken  down  by  the  cross  of  Christ,'^  the 
large  population  known  as  Jewry,  some  of  them  messianic  and 
some  not,  and  the  large  population  of  gentiles,  some  of  them 
sharing  the  faith  of  the  messianic  Jews,  belonged  in  one 
ongoing  dialogue  whose  ideal  outcome  for  generations  might 
prolong  what  in  any  case  did  last  for  decades,  namely  that  the 
borders  between  them  remained  open. 

Christians  in  Jerusalem  continued  to  frequent  the  temple  until 
it  was  destroyed.  There  continued  until  the  end  of  that  century 
to  be  rabbis,  whose  names  got  into  the  Mishnah,  entertaining 
the  possibility  that  Jesus  might  have  been  the  Messiah.  Not  until 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  did  a few  gentile  writers^® 
advocate  closing  the  open  border  to  jewry,  and  that  was  not 
soon  to  convince  all  the  Christians.  Generations  later  Jerome  or 
Chrysostom  were  still  having  to  reprimand  their  faithful  for 
continuing  to  attend  the  synagogues.  Not  until  still  later^’  did 
the  exclusion  from  the  synagogues  of  persons  who  held  that 
Jesus  could  have  been  the  Messiah  become  normative.  The 
J ewish-Christian  schism  not  only  did  not  have  to  be  (the  phrase 
Juhnke  cited^^),  in  fact  it  did  not  happen  for  the  first  century 
during  which  messianic  jews,  non-messianic  Jews,  and  gentile 
followers  of  the  Jew  Jesus  lived  and  debated  side  by  side — and 
(what  mattered  more  then)  ate  together.  The  historians’ 
determinism  which  imposes  on  origins  the  chains  of  later 
degeneration  is  thus  not  only  a form  of  unbelief;  it  does 
violence  to  the  actual  fluidity  of  the  real  event. 

Again  my  point  here  is  not  to  open  or  to  review  the  J ewish- 
Christian  schism,  nor  to  argue  (although  I could)  that  a fairer 
reading  of  first-century  origins  might  serve  the  dialogue  today. 
My  point  is  to  denounce,  in  one  more  destructive  instance,  the 
distortion  of  the  liveliness  of  events  as  they  were  lived,  when 
they  are  read  through  the  guild’s  predilection  for  a necessitarian 
vision  of  causation.  What  Juhnke  calls  “freedom”  and  Chatfield 


’’The  fullest  statement  of  the  point  is  that  of  Ephesians.  The  later  one  takes  that  text  to 
have  been  written,  and  die  farther  in  time  and  space  from  the  pen  of  Saul/Paul  himself,  the 
more  significant  it  becomes  as  testimony  to  the  abiding  power  of  his  visioa 

^°We  call  them  “apologetes”  because  they  sought  to  defend  the  faith  in  terms  to  which 
gentiles  would  easily  find  access;  but  they  did  itat  die  costof  denying  thejewishness  of  their 
message. 

^'The  earliest  date  for  that  exclusion  would  have  to  be  the  age  of  the  codification  of  the 
Mishna  i.e.  ca.  200;  others  suggest  it  was  still  later.  The  notion  that  a general  exclusion  of 
believers  in  Jesus  was  intended  by  the  development  of  the  birkat  ha-minim,  an  explanation 
only  recently  popular  in  both  Jewish  and  Christian  scholarly  circles,  is  unhistotical. 

^The  phrase  was  the  title  of  a lecture  (unpublished)  I presented  at  Tantur  (occupied  West 
Bank)  in  1976,  at  Notre  Dame  in  October  1977,  at  Bethel  College  in  1982,  and  at  the 
Earlham  School  of  Religion  in  1 985. 
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“choice”  is  not  merely  a predilection  for  finding  a few  rare 
interstices'  of  openness  within  the  nexus;  it  is  the  mandatory 

axiomatic  nonviolence  of  the  historian  toward  the  defenseless 
dignity  of  the  story  back  then;  toward  the  challenges  and 
decisions,  the  choices  and  the  courage,  the  sins  and  the 
repentances  strewn  all  the  way  through  the  human  drama.  We 
do  not  posit  “freedom”  more  than  a doctrinaire  Marxist  or 
Darwinist  would  because  we  have  sold  out  to  a religious  world 
view;  we  find  decision  in  the  story  because  it  is  in  the 
documents  when  we  are  honest  with  them. 

A nonviolent  revisioning  of  events,  especially  of  the  events  of 
empire,  is  therefore  not  moved  by  knee  jerk  contrariness  but  by 
reverence  for  the  events  in  their  thereness,  and  by  a growing 
modesty  about  how  our  grids  need  to  be  challenged;  the  term 
“counterfactual”  which  appears  in  some  of  papers  thus  seems 
to  me  to  be  too  weak.  It  seems  to  concede  too  much.  Before 
the  fateful  decisions  were  made,  the  other  potential  outcomes 
in  people’s  minds  were  just  as  “factual”  i.e.  just  as  thinkable,  just 
as  doable,  as  what  finally  happened.  Only  after  the  decision 
does  one  outcome  become  “fact”  at  the  cost  of  the  others. 

Is  the  power  of  Love  verifiable? 

Sometimes  what  the  naked-eye  viewer  sees  as  a special  very 
large  star  is  the  conjuncture  of  more  than  one  heavenly  body. 
There  was  an  intellectual  conjuncture  like  that  in  our  field  in  the 
1930's,  when  conservative  ■ Mennonites,^^  progressive 
Mennonites,^"*  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr^^  all  agreed  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  “non-resistance”  on  one  hand  and 
“nonviolence”  or  “pacifism”  on  the  other. 

The  internal  self-understanding  of  the  peace  churches  was 
marked  by  that  striking  coincidence  of  opposites  in  the  face  of 


^’John  Mumaw’s  pamphlet,  NonKtsistance  and  Pacifism  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1984)  was 
reprinted  for  decades. 

“Donovan  E.  Smucker,  “A  Mennonite  Critique  of  the  Pacifist  Movement,”  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Revieiu20  (January  1946):  81-88.  Without  a formal  tide,  Smucker  had  served  during 
the  war  as  a kind  of  roving  educational  director  for  the  conscientious  objectors  in  Civilian 
Public  Service. 

“Reinhold  Niebuhr  stated  his  view  classically  in  “Why  the  Christian  Church  is  not 
Pacifist,”  in  Christianity  and  Power  Politics  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1940),  but  he  had  been 
developing  it  for  most  of  the  decade. 

^‘Guy  F.  Hershberger  presupposed  the  difference,  but  also  refined  and  thereby  relativized 
it,  in  his  War,  Peace,  and  NonResistance  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1944).  His  chapter 
“Nonresistance  and  Pacifism”  describes  a dozen  different  phenomena  firom  the  reformadon 
to  the  present  and  concludes  widi  a section,  “Difficulties  of  Classification.”  His  first 
description  of  Gandhian  nonviolent  resistance  echoes  something  of  Niebuhr’s 
characterization;  yet  when  Hershberger  became  acquainted  with  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  he 
was  not  as  critical  as  Donovan  Smucker  thought  he  should  be. 
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the  collapse  of  liberal  pacifism  in  the  1930's.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 

himself  a leader  of  that  movement,^’  became  its  most  proriiinent 
critic,  and  by  unfolding  the  implications  and  assumptions  of 
that  critique  became  the  nation’s  leading  theologian.^®  To  make 
his  argument  simpler,  Niebuhr  divided  the  peace  movement 
into  three  strands.  One,  the  “nonresistance”  of  Tolstoy  and 
Mennonites,  has  in  its  favor  that  it  echoes  the  teachings  and 
example  of  Jesus,  although  at  the  price  of  being  socially 
irresponsible  and  therefore  complicit  in  the  evils  (in  the 
contemporary  case.  Hitler)  which  it  refuses  to  combat.  On  the 
other  side,  active  nonviolent  combat,  which  in  certain  cases 
(Gandhi,  and  perhaps  in  the  future  American  struggle  for  racial 
justice),^®  can  be  socially  responsible,  but  it  is  not  nonresistant, 
does  not  renounce  coercion,  and  cannot  stop  Hitler.  In 
between,  there  is  the  programmatic  political  pacifism  which 
Niebuhr  condemns,  because  by  mixing  elements  of  the  other 
two  strands  it  denies  the  reality  of  sin  and  the  necessity  of  tragic 
choices. 

Gratified  by  Niebuhr’s  ascribing  to  them  a more  accurate 
reading  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  Mennonites  took  as  a 
compliment  what  he  meant  as  a rejection,  and  proceeded  to 
rejoice  in  his  backhanded  accreditation.®”  This  split  is  still  with 
us,®'  having  become  quasi-canonical.  I have  been  seeking  to  rise 
above  it  for  a long  time,®^  and  the  present  occasion  demands 


had  been  head  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  His  first  estrangement  from  the 
FOR  came  not  over  the  issue  of  violence  but  over  the  Fellowship’s  lack  of  vigilance  about 

Marxist  infiltration. 

reviewed  these  developments  at  some  length  in  the  class  discussions  recorded  in 
Christian  .Attitudes  to  War,  Peace,  and  devolution:  Companion  to  Bainton  (1983;  now  available  at  cost 
of  photocopying  from  Cokesbuiy  Bookstore,  Divinity  School,  Duke  University,  Durham, 
NC  27706):  409-420  and  487-507. 

"Those  who  remember  Niebuhr  as  (in  his  own  words)  “America’s  number  one  non- 
pacifist” would  be  surprised  how  understanding^  he  dealt  with  nonviolence  in  pp.  240ff. 
in  Moral  Man  and  Moral  Soc'uty  (New  Y ork:  Scribner’s,  1 932).  The  prediction  of  the  utility  of 
nonviolence  for  American  blacks  is  on  p.  252. 

"More  recently  anotiier  generation  ofMennonite  “dualists”  have  renewed  the  argument: 
John  W.  Miller,  “Schleitheim  Pacifism  and  Modernity,”  Conrad  G rebel  Review  3 (Spring  1985): 
155ff. 

^'An  excellent  example  of  its  pervasiveness  is  the  way  it  dominates  the  narrative  of 
William  Robert  Miller,  Non-violence;  a Christian  Interpretation  (New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1964;  New  Y ork:  Schocken,  1966).  More  recendy  this  split,  which  promises  to  honor 
nonresistant  “pacifism”  as  long  as  it  avows  its  political  irrdevance,  has  been  exploited  by 
Guenter  Lewy,  Peace  and  Revolution;  The  Moral  Crisis  of  American  Pacfism  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1988)  and  by  George  Weigel,  Tranquilitas  Ordinis  (New  York:  Oxford  Press,  1987). 

"Cf.  note  27.  In  the  1965  text  which  James  Juhnke  found  in  the  archives,  I used  the  in- 
house  term  “nonresistance”  taken- for-grantedly,  but  without  the  ingroup  defensiveness 
which  Charles  Chatfield’s  comment  suggested  he  had  perceived  in  it.  Obviously  I was 
attending  in  that  memorandum  to  denominational  identity,  since  I was  asking  whether  the 
multiple  thousands  of  dollars,  teacher-hours,  and  pupil-hours  being  invested  in  cliurch- 
managed  schools  would  not  call  for  some  more  clear  concern  for  what  those  institutions 
were  teaching  about  national  values.  But  my  reason  for  that  concern  even  then  was  for  a 
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that  I renew  that  effort  I shall  label  and  challenge  this  litde 
chunk  of  intellectual  heritage  in  principle  rather  than  pursuing 
it  through  the  conference  papers. 

Paul  ^msey’s  posthumous  Speak  up  for  Just  War  or  Pacifism‘S 
was  provoked  by  the  work  of  the  bishops  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  who  had  invited  him  to  advise  them  and 
then  did  not  take  his  counsel  when  they  wrote  their  pastoral 
letter  In  Defense  of  Creation?^'  They  fudged  the  line,  wWch  for 
*Ramsey  is  crucial,  and  must  be  defined  in  a way  only  Ramsey 
could  do  it,^^  between  authentically  Christian  pacifism  (i.e. 
nonresistance  which  disavows  concern  for  history)  and  “just 
war.”  The  bishops  did  this  by  waffling  about  whether 
“nonviolence”  is  pragmatic  or  principled.  Ramsey  also  finds 
me^*  guilty  of  not  coming  clean  on  the  same  point,  although  his 
criticism  of  me  is  ecumenically  more  generous. 

To  state  the  issue  most  starkly,  as  the  hard  Niebuhrians 
properly  do:  there  is  a debate  about  how  a moral  style  which 
evaluates  actions  as  means  (or  “principles”,  often  called 
“deontolog^cal”  by  the  technicians)  and  one  which  evaluates  in 
terms  of  ends  (or  “realism”  or  “pragmatism”,  technically 
“consequential”  or  “proportional”  or  “teleological”)  relate  to 
one  another.  The  first  as  sumption,  which  dominates  the  debate, 
is  that  one  must  choose  between  those  tu'-o  styles.  Tolstoyan 
nonresistance  is  the  one  pure  form;^’  Niebuhrian  responsibility 
is  the  other.  You  must  not,  and  cannot,  mix  them. 

As  an  academic  professionally  concerned  for  the  dignity  of 
the  discipline  of  ethics,  I must  protest  strongly  against  the  entire 


way  to  make  the  claim  that  purity  does  not  exclude  pertinence. 

"University  Park,  (Penn  State  University  Press),  1988.  Ramsey’s  first  complaint  was  with 
the  unclear  thinking  of  the  Methodist  bishops,  but  then  he  extended  the  conversation  to 
include  forms  of  pacifism  which  did  not  affirm  the  Niebuhrian  split  Ramsey  posited  (as  an 
axiom,  not  an  argument)  that  nonviolent  struggle  is  a form  of  war,  not  of  peacemaking. 

"(Nashville:  Graded  Press,  1986). 

’^The  degree  to  which  Paul  Ramsey  respected  and  listened  to  pacifists,  while  rejecting 
their  views,  for  years  but  especially  in  the  last  months  of  his  life,  has  no  precedent  or  parallel 
in  the  literature  of  the  field  since  Reinhold  Niebuhr  himself.  In  that  dialogue  he  was 
provocatively  aided  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  by  Stanley  Hauerwas.  I shall  not  seek 
to  respond  here  in  detail  to  his  fine-grained  critique  of  a few  pages  of  my  writings.  I note 
that  his  pattern  of  moving  debate  to  the  level  of  conceptual  analysis  applies  as  well  to  just 
war  thinkers.  David  HoUenbach  and  James  Childress  share  with  me  his  reproach  of  having 
our  definitions  of  terms  wrong,  though  not  as  egregiously  as  the  bishops. 

’‘My  “non-trade  book”  Christian  Attitudes  to  War,  Peace,  and  Revolution:  Companion  to  Bainton 
(note  27  above)  has  a chapter,  based  on  lectures  of  a generation  ago,  on  the  lessons  of  the 
nonviolent  experience,  in  which  I pursued  my  claim  that  the  purity/ e ffcctivencss  split  is  a 
mistake.  Ramsey’s  generous  critique  is  the  first  evidence  that  anyone  has  read  those  pages. 

"It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  issue  comes  from  the  nineteenth  century,  from 
Tolstoy,  and  in  America  from  Garrison  and  Ballou.  “Nonresistance”  was  not  a Mennonite 
term.  Until  the  language  change  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  Mennonites  called  themselves 
wehrlos,  i.e.  “defenseless,”  a term  some  of  them  retained  even  in  English. 
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notion  that  there  are  only  these  two  ways  to  think;^®  but  here  I 
write  as  a disciple  of  the  risen  Lord,  in  the  light  of  whose 
victory  the  split  between  love  and  power  has  been  overcome. 
For  Niebuhr  and  those  who  follow  that  analysis,  the  test  of  the 
integrity  of  “nonresistant”  pacifism,  which  for  them  is  the  most 
consistent  kind,  is  its  readiness  in  the  wake  of  Tolstoy  to 
renounce  any  concern  at  all  for  the  course  of  events,  including 
the  fate  of  the  victims  of  oppression,  in  the  light  of  the  prior 
concern  for  the  actor* s own  principled  purity.' 

Over  against  that  negative  caricature,  die  advocate  of  justified 
violence  then  places  a favorable  caricature,  namely  the  claim 
that  he  is  able  to  weigh  “realistically”  what  is  at  stake  (i.e.  with 
a special  moral  quality  of  empirical  accuracy,  which  the 
“principled”  position  is  accused  of  abdicating). 

Again:  if  I were  to  speak  as  ethicist,  as  moderator  of  a debate 
that  has  gone  to  seed,  I would  object  to  this  way  of  putting  the 
question;^^  but  here  I converse  as  witness.  To  assume  that 
fidelity  to  principle  and  useful  impact  on  the  course  of  events 
must  a priorih&  alternatives  is  to  deny  the  substance  of  the  faith; 
that  one  God  is  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Jesus  was 
authentically  (politically)  human,"^  that  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead  and  is  at  the  Father’s  right  hand,  and  that  they  sent  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Each  of  these  components  of  the  Good  News 
contributes  to  our  evaluation  of  the  tension  between 
faithfulness  and  integrity.  Ifl  had  to  choose  between  apparent 
effectiveness  and  fidelity,  I would  choose  the  latter,  but 

not  because  I would  grant  the  adequacy  of  that  way  of  putting 
the  issue.  My  reason  for  preferring  apparent  faiAfulness  to 
^^^zr(?»/effectiveness  would  be  not  moral  purism  but  rather  the 
very  realistic  awareness  that  the  kinds  of  consideration  pertinent 
to  the  definition  of  “fidelity”  are  knowable,  trustable,  and 


’“As  I have  set  out  the  tradition  in  the  above  skimpy  characterization,  “teleology”  already 
has  more  than  one  meaning;  other  idioms  are  simply  missing  (virtue  or  charaaer,  hope  or 
eschatology,  spirituality,  community).  And  why  would  a pure  use  of  one  mode  be  better 
than  using  them  all?  Cf.  pp.  in  my  Priestly  Kingdom,  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Press,  1984). 

”It  usually  begs  factual  questions  of  vi4i  ether  one  really  disposes  of  (and  can  control)  the 
power  one  claims,  and  how  one  predicts  the  cvilwhoseprospect  justifies  the  evil  one  docs. 
It  begs  criterion  questions  about  how  one  weighs  the  harm  one  does  against  the  harm  one 
claims  to  prevent,  and  narrative  questions  about  whether  the  global  account  of  the  historical 
stakes  takes  account  of  all  perspectives.  It  begs  motivation  questions  about  whether  the 
“realist”  is  by  definition  mote  modest  about  his  sinfulness,  or  less  self-righteous  about  his 
claim  to  be  doing  right,  than  is  the  pacifist  he  accuses  of  “perfectionism.” 

“The  simplest  point  at  which  to  focus  this  challenge  is  to  point  out  that  Jcsus’imperative 
“resist  not  the  evil  one”  (Matt.  5:39)  is  not  taken  by  serious  exegetes  to  be  nearly  as  limp  as 
Niebuhr  and  Ramsey  agree  with  Tolstoy  in  taking  it  Cf.  Walter  Wink,  Jesus’  Third  UTay 
(Philadelphia:  New  Society  Press,  1987);  Ron  Sider,  Christ  and  Violence  (Scottdale:  Herald 
Press,  1979). 
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binding,  on  grounds  qualitativdy  different  from  those  pertinent 
to  claims  of  ‘‘effectiveness”  or  “responsibility,” 

To  reformulate:  my  doubts  about  the  odd  constellation  of 
Niebuhr,  Mumaw,  and  Smucker  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  on  the 
level  of  movement  psychopolitics.  There  is  a basic  oddity  of 
logical  method  when  people  taking  opposing  positions  on  a 
matter  of  principle  agree  so  fully  on  the  categories  in  which  to 
describe  their  difference.  If  Mennonites  do  really  agree  with 
Niebuhr  that  the  Jesus  of  whom  he  says  they  have  an  accurate 
vision  is  morally  not  relevant,  why  then  do  they  follow  him?  To 
accept  that  their  commitment  is  to  complete  moral  purity 
without  concern  for  the  wider  world  might  be  credible  or 
consistent  for  the  Old  Order  communities,  but  hardly  for  the 
mainstream  Mennonite  bodies,'^^ 

But  the  deeper  argument  is,  and  ultimately  has  to  be, 
theological.  To  grant  that  following  Jesus  is  socially 
irresponsible  is  ultimately  an  error  on  the  level  of  revelation. 
However  “realistic”  or  “neo-orthodox”  Reinhold  Niebuhr  was 
in  social  analysis,  he  was  liberal  on  the  level  of  authority.'*^  The 
ultimate  question  is  whether  Jesus’s  full  humanity  can  be 
confessed  while  denying  his  pertinence  to  something  as  basic  to 
the  perennial  human  agenda  as  the  exercise  of  lethal  civil 
power.'^^  Can  respect  for  the  classical  affirmation  of  Christ  as 
the  hope  of  the  world  be  reconciled  with  excluding  “politics” 
from  “the  world”  to  which  that  applies?'^'* 

Doxological  rules  of  thumb 

I promised  to  conclude  with  a more  careful  set  of  “aphorisms 
about  the  nature  of  things”  in  a world  under  God,  or 
“fragments  of  Gospel  anthropology.”  I here  call  these  slogans 
“doxological,”  because  they  belong  to  a frame  of  reference  in 
which  we  acknowledge  being  the  graced  objects  of  a meaning 
from  beyond  ourselves,  and  to  compensate  for  the  way  free- 


■"In  Christian  Attitudes  . . . (note  27  above)  I could  best  explain  this  acceptance  of 
Niebuhr’s  categories  as  a correction  for  Mennonites’  inferiority  feelings  abo ut  their  culture 
as  they  moved  into  the  wider  world  of  mainline  Protestant  academics.  Cf  my  effort  to 
understand  the  “wider  world”  appeal  in  The  "Priestly  Kingdom  (Notre  Dame:  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Press,  1984),  47 ff. 

“Charles  Clayton  Mo rrison  summarized  well  “The  Liberalism  ofNeo-Otthodoxy”  in  The 
Christian  Centuiy ]nnc  7, 1950:  697-9;June  14:  73 1-34;  June  21:  760-63. 

“This  is  the  theme  addressed  by  my  Politics  of  Jesus  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1972).  That 
book  has  quite  righdy  been  found  wanting  by  people  who  asked  for  a full  contemporary 
social  ethic;  that  was  not  intended. 

“Some  respond  by  saying  that  they  do  ascribe  authority  to  “Christ”  but  not  tojesus;  or 
(e.g.  Ramsey)  to  someotherjesus  than  the  one  of  the  Gospel  accounts.  Such  a response  can 
be  theologically  serious,  but  not  for  the  present  discussion. 
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church  people  tend  to  undervalue  the  component  of  praise  in 
our  sense-making  as  well  as  in  our  meetings/^  Without  apology 
I shall  use  hackneyed  contemporary  phrases  rather  than  my 
own. 

A)  Latino  Catholics  have  given  currency  to  the  phrase 
“preferential  option  for  the  poor,”  already  a mistranslation‘s^ 
because  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  opcibn  means  having  chosen, 
whereas  in  English  “option”  means  being  free  to  choose  in  the 

future.  The  more  refined  intellectual  phrasing  is  less  confusing: 
“the  epistemological  privilege  of  the  poor”  means  that  if  you 
see  things  from  below,  you  see  them  as  God  does.  That  is  not 
merely  the  case  on  democratic  grounds,  i.e.  because  there  are 
more  underdogs  than  rulers.  It  is  not  merely  the  case  on 
demagogical  grounds,  i.e.  because  if  the  poor  really  mobilize 
they  are  hard  to  rule.  It  is  that  being  on  top  of  the  heap 
consistently  keeps  one  from  seeing  things  as  they  are.  Even 
wanting  to  be  there  has  that  effect. 

The  doxological  language  for  this  is  “born  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate.”  By  that  divine  option  for  the 
underdog  God  himself  put  himself  (feel  free  to  fiddle  with  the 
gender  if  it  helps  you  make  the  point)  in  the  epistemological 
stance  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  the  song  of  Hannah  and  the 
Magnificat.  That  is  the  stance  from  which  the  historian  can  read 
events  “as  they  are.”  It  is  a “realism”  different  from  Niebuhr’s. 

I alluded  at  the  outset  to  the  foundational  meaning  of 
“consent”  in  Gene  Sharp’s  political  philosophy.  He  argues  that 
even  under  tyranny,  people  are  only  ruled  over  if  they  let  it 
happen.  This  is  no  mere  mythic  notion  of  contract,  whether  in 
the  style  of  Rousseau  or  Locke  or  Hobbes,  in  the  name  of 
which  people  in  power  may  be  admonished  to  be  more 
respectful  of  their  subjects  (though  Sharp  would  not  disdain  the 
use  of  that  myth).  It  is  rather  a proclamation  of  the  human 
dignity  of  the  underdog,  who  does  not  come  to  be  empowered 
through  a gift  from  above.  The  underdog  does  not  come  to 
know  that  “I  am  somebody”  by  ascription.  He  is  somebody  by 


“I  sou^t  to  touch  the  same  key  in  my  address  “To  Serve  our  God  and  Rule  the  World,” 
Annual  of  the  Society  of  ChristianEthics,  1988: 3-14,  and  in  “A  Theological  Critique  of  Violence,” 
Elmhurst  College,  July  1991,  perhaps  to  be  published  in  lAew  Conversations.  I don’t  think  the 
reasons  Mennonites  are  weak  in  “worship”  is  our  nonviolence,  nor  our  moral  rigor. 

“The  translation  is  stiU  worse  when  Vatican  translators  mn  itthrough  the  Polish,  coming 
out  with  “love  of  preference  for  the  poor”:  Sollicitudo  R«  Sodalir,  Encyclical  letter,  30 
December  1 987, par.  42.  My  comments  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  phrase  and  its  use  byj  ohn 
Paul  II  are  offered  in  Oliver  F.  Williams  andjohn  W.  Houch,  eds..  The  Making  of  an  Economic 
Vision,  (Lanham,  MD:  University  Press  of  America,  1991),  261-274. 
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right.  On  what  grounds  Gene  Sharp  knows  this  is  not  clear;  1 
know  it  by  virtue  of  the  incMnation. 

B)  I also  alluded  at  the  outset  to  the  notion  of  “Truth”  in 
the  thought  of  Gandhi  and  Havel.  Each  of  them  was  powerful 
because  he  abandoned  power  analysis  of  a “realistic”  mode  in 
favor  of  making  more  transparent  the  way  things  are,  and  the 
falseness  of  the  official  ideology,  Gandhi  did  not  call  himself 
Christian,  nor  does  Havel;*^’  that  makes  no  difference  for  the 
truth  of  the  doxoiogical  affirmation  that  the  LOGOS  which 
became  flesh  in  Jesus,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  enlightens 
everyone.**®  I am  not  convinced  of  the  intellectual  adequacy  of 
the  explanations  some  of  our  Friends  friends  (sic)  give  of  how 
to  “speak  to  that  of  God  in  every  person;”  but  the  record  is 
clear  that  when  Quakers  “speak  truth  to  power,”  in  the 
dialogical  mode  for  which  Fox’s  phrase  serves  as  a leitmotiv, 
power  has  to  listen.  Their  analysis  is  realistic  and  their  problem- 
solving suggestions  are  sober.'**’ 

C)  One  of  the  great  puzzles  of  our  culture  has  been  the 
power  of  the  demand  that  sin  or  crime  be  punished.  Humane 
liberalism  sees  vengeance  as  morally  unworthy,  and  has  sought 
in  recent  generations  to  replace  it  as  a rationale  for 
“corrections”  by  notions  of  rehabilitation  or  deterrence,  but 
without  success.  Running  against  the  stream  of  all  the 
developed  democracies,  in  the  United  States  we  are  getting  set 
to  put  to  death  our  backlog  of  over  two  thousand  convicted 
persons;  the  power  of  vengefulness  is  rising  rather  than 
declining  in  postcommunist  eastern  Europe,  in  the  Islamic 
world,  and  in  the  United  States. 

Rene  Girard,  the  literary  critic  turned  anthropologist,  is 
helping  us  to  discern  the  depth  of  that  rootage.  We  do  not  in 
fact  forgive  without  bloodshed.  Although  this  vision  of  the 
cosmic  demand  for  compensatory  suffering  has  been 
cheapened,  or  diluted,  in  the  age  of  Enlightenment,  there  is  no 
lack  of  clarity  in  the  New  Testament  about  the  place  of  that 
sacrificial  vision  in  the  work  of  Jesus.  The  place  of  “innocent 
suffering”  in  the  public  rationale  given  for  the  work  of  Gandhi 


"I  am  not  sure  that  I would  call  myself  a Christian,  if  the  only  forms  of  Christianity 
available  to  give  that  confession  substance  were  the  imperial  forms  underwhich  Gandhi  and 
Havel  grew  up.  Havel  does  avow  an  indebtedness  to  the  two  great  nonviolent  Czech 
reformers  Chelcicki  and  Comenius. 

**Cf.  pp.  69ff  in  my  He  Came  Preaching  Peace  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1985). 

*’Cf  my  brief  “outsider”  characterization  of  Quaker  peacemaking  styles  in  the  appendix 
to  my  NeverAe/ess,  new  edition  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1992),  145ff. 
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or  King  claims  less  than  the  meaning  of  the  Cross,  but  it 
appropriately  has  that  shape. 

D)  One  of  Gandhi’s  simple  arguments,  oft  repeated  in  the 

columns  of  Indian  Opinion,  confirmed  the  unity  of  ends  and 
means.  An  evil  means  (violence  or  falsehood)  cannot  produce 
a good  end  any  more  than  you  can  get  an  oak  without  an  acorn. 
The  means  is  the  end  in  the  process  of  becoming.  That 
statement  could  be  considered  merely  a piece  of  social-science 
wisdom,  but  if  it  were’  only  that  it  could  countenance 
exceptions.  For  Gandhi  its  truth  was  part  of  the  Hindu  vision 
of  the  unity  of  all  being,  in  which  no  good  deed  ever  gets  lost, 
no  sin  goes  unatoned. 

For  Martin  Luther  King  the  same  argument,  repatriated  into 
the  black  Baptist  world  view  (and  then  retranslated  into  Boston 
personalism),  expressed  a biblical  vision  of  providence;  one  of 
King’s  oft-quoted  phrases  was  “the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  long,  but 
it  turns  toward  justice.”^®  It  would  be  a mistake  to  read  this  as 
a pretendedly  univocal  lesson  from  social  science;  it  claims  to  be 
prophecy.  That  “innocent  suffering  is  powerful,”  as  King  so 
often  so  simply  said  it,  is  proclamation.  It  names  a meaning  in 
events  which  would  not  be  there  if  it  were  not  named. 

When  Clio  tells  us  to  look  again,  what  will  we  expect  to 
see? 

When  six  years  ago  I was  one  of  four  colleagues  assigned  by 
peace  church  bureaucrats  to  formulate  an  historically  rooted  but 
ecumenically  accessible  statement  of  the  pacifist  stance,  it 
worked  out  that  the  only  way  we  could  find  to  say  that  was  to 
review  the  fourfold  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  into  which  believers 
are  summoned  to  participate:  as  servant  king,  as  wise,  as  priest 
and  as  prophet.  Those  perspectives  do  not  identify  an  odd  bias; 
they  describe  the  way  things  really  are  in  the  course  of  history.®^ 

I could  list  another  handful  of  aphorisms  about  wholesome 
social  process  and  about  the  stupidness  of  war,  but  for  now  it 
must  suffice  to  have  restated  those  four  strands  of  confession 

- Servant/ King:  divine  condescension; 

- Sage:  truthtelling; 


*“The  phrase  sounds  like  Hebrew,  and  probably  is,  but  the  citation  is  free.  There  is  no  OT 
phrase  just  like  that,  and  King  also  used  it  in  different  forms.  He  sometimes  paraphrased 
“the  arm  ofthe  moral  universe.”  “Is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  short?”  (Num.l  1 -23;  Is.  59:1)  was 
a way  to  ask  “will  God  intervene  for  justice?’  The  answer  “his  arm  is  long”  (in  King’s  use 
of  the  phrase)  says  both  that  the  saving  intervention  may  be  delayed  and  that  it  is  sure.  The 
“outstretched  atm”  as  metaphor  for  divine  intervention  is  a frequent  locution  in  the  Psalms 
and  the  major  prophets. 

^'A  Declaration  on  Peace  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1991). 
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- Priest:  suffering  for  reconciliation; 

- Prophet:  proclaiming  direction; 

noting  that  each  is  a fully  human  activity,  which  makes  sense  in 
nonreligious  terms  to  activists,  and  therefore  should  make  no 
less  sense  to  historians.  Our  Lamb  has  conquered;  him  let  us 
follow! 
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The  Columbian  Heritage: 

The  Varieties  of  Violence  against 
Native  Americans  in 
Nineteenth-Century  Kansas 

William  E.  Unrau 

The  Indian  experience  in  Kansas,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
violence,  needs  to  be  reassessed.  Students  of  westward 
expansion  typically  emphasize  the  physical  and  ideological 
violence  between  slave  and  non- slave  ^5(Tiite  partisans  in  early 
Kansas  history.  Jayhawkers  fought  against  Bushwhackers, 
leading  to  the  popular  characterization,  “Bleeding  Kansas.”  The 
Kansas  conflict,  according  to  this  viewpoint,  was  an  important 
prelude  to  the  larger,  soon  to  unfold.  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  some  20,000  Indians  in  Kansas 
territory,  and  in  the  new  state  after  1861  remain  in  a sort  of 
shadowy  background.  Shadowy,  that  is,  until  the  Plains  Indian 
War  erupted  in  the  mid-60s.  Once  that  war  was  over,  usually 
dated  after  the  Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  of  1867  and  the 
governmenfs  punitive  Washita  Campaign  a year  later,  so  the 
story  goes,  the  Indians  faded  away  and  left  for  their  final  homes 
in  future  Oklahoma.  There  the  federal  government  continued 
to  pursue  its  policy  of  tribal  destruction,  or  in  the  politically 
correct  terminology  of  our  time,  “assimilation.”  Meanwhile, 
God-fearing  White  settlers — sometimes  called 

“pioneers” — from  New  England  and  the  Midwest  (and  even 
Catholic  and  Mennonite  Germans  from  Russia),  did  their  thing, 
and  turned  the  Kansas  wilderness  into  a garden.’ 

Well,  there’s  more  to  the  story.  Several  months  ago  my  latest 
book  was  published  as  a volume  in  the  “Kansas  Image  Series” 
by  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  The  contractual  title  of 
the  book  was  Indians  of  Kansas,  but  I added  the  subtitle.  The 
Euro-American  Invasion  and  Conquest  cf  Indian  Kansas.  The  word 
‘T.nvasion”  upset  some  folks,  perhaps  because  they  didn’t  quite 
see  matters  that  way.  But  there  was  substantial  evidence  to 
support  my  view.^ 


'For  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Kansas  history  see  Robert  W.  Richmond,  Kansas:  A 
Land  of  Contrasts,  3d  ed,  (Ariington  Heights,  IL:  Forum  Press,  1989),  chs.  5-10. 

^William  E.  Unrau,  Indians  of  Kansas:  The  Euro-American  Invasion  and  Conquest  of  Indian  Kansas 
(Topeka:  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  1991). 
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Let  me  explain.  Back  in  1975  the  distinguished  historian, 
Francis  Jennings  published  his  monumentally  important  work 
titled.  The  Invasion  of  America'  Indians,  Colonialism,  and  the  Cant  of 
Conquest.  I got  the  idea  for  my  subtitle  from  this  book.  Let  me 
quote  from  Jennings  to  get  at  the  problem  here  in  Kansas: 

European  explorers  and  invaders  discovered  an 

inhabited  land Incapable  of  conquering  true  wilderness, 

the  Europeans  were  highly  competent  in  the  skill  of 
conquering  other  people,  and  that  is  what  they  did.  They 
did  not  settle  a virgin  land.  They  invaded  and  displaced  a 
resident  population. . . . The  basic  conquest  myth  postulates 
that  America  was  a virgin  land  . . . inhabited  by  non-people 
called  savages;  that  these  savages  were  creatures  sometimes 
defined  as  beasts  ‘in  the  shape  of  men’;  that  their  mode  of 
existence  and  cast  of  mind  were  such  as  to  make  them 
incapable  of  civilization  and  therefore  humanity;  that 
civilization  was  required  by  divine  sanction  or  the 
imperative  of  progress  to  conquer  a wilderness  and  make  it 
a garden;  that  the  savage  creatures  of  the  wilderness,  being 
unable  to  adapt  to  any  environment  other  than  the  wild, 
stubbornly  and  viciously  resisted  God  or  fate,  and  thereby 
incurred  their  suicidal  extermination;  that  civilization  and  its 
bearers  were  refined  and  ennobled  in  their  contest  with  the 
dark  powers  of  the  wilderness;  and  that  it  all  was  inevitable.^ 

Jennings  to  the  contrary,  most  survey  textbooks  in  American 
history  say  that  Indian  people  were  overcome  by  diplomatic 
and/ or  military  actions  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  of  Europe,  and  later,  the  United  States.  True,  in  1637 
the  Puritans  slaughtered  some  500  Pequots  in  Connecticut;  in 
the  1750s,  some  2,000  Eries,  Nantucks,  and  Hurons  were  killed 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  in  the  1 830s  and  1 840s  some 
2,000  Creeks  and  Seminoles  fell  victim  to  Jacksonian  militarism. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Cherokees  died  in  the  forced 
removal  from  Geoigia  to  future  Oklahoma  and  some  5,000 
Indians  were  slaughtered  by  miners  in  California  during  the 
decade  of  the  1850s.  Closer  to  home,  in  1864,  nearly  200 
Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  massacred  by  a 
motley  detachment  of  Colorado  volunteers  commanded  by 
Colonel  John  N.  Chivington  (also  a Methodist  Episcopd 


’Frances  Jennings,  The  Invasion  of  America:  Indians,  Colonialism,  and  the  Cantof  Conquest  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1975),  15. 
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minister)  at  Sand  Creek,  Colorado  Territory,  just  west  of  the 

Kansas  state  line.  In  the  eariy  1870s  White  “pioneers”  in 
Montana  Territory  killed  175  Piegans,  mostly  women  and 
children,  most  of  them  then  suffering  from  cholera.  And  in 
1871,  at  Camp  Grant  near  modern  Tucson,  68  women  or 
children  were  either  raped  or  mutilated  by  the  good  White 
“setders”  there.  There  were  other  violent  confrontations,  such 
as  the  150  Sioux  fatalities  at  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota,  in 
1890.  But  still,  when  all  the  statistics  are  compiled  for  such 
orthodox  violence  against  Native  Americans,  ifs  not  really  an 
awful  lot  of  people  within  the  larger  framework  of  Indian 
morbidity  prior  to  the  twentieth  century. 

This  brings  us  to  the  science  of  demography.  When  I was  in 
graduate  school  two  and  a half  decades  ago  I was  told  by  my 
erudite  professors  (and  the  published  literature  confirmed  their 
pronouncements)  that  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  invasion  in 
1492  there  lived  in  the  area  north  of  modern  Mexico  some  one 
million  Native  Americans.  I also  learned  that  by  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  classic  date  of  the 
“closing”  of  the  American  frontier — the  number  had  declined 
to  just  under  a quarter  of  a million.  In  other  words,  during  the 
course  of  four  centuries  of  White  penetration  of  North  America 
the  native  population  had  been  reduced  by  seventy-five  percent. 
These  data  alarmed,  indeed,  distressed  me,  and  created  a desire 
to  examine  the  tragedy  further.  Others  have  done  this  as  well 
We  now  know  that  these  figures  are  incorrect,  and  that  getting 
at  the  real  record  of  what  happened  provides  profoundly  new 
insights  regarding  the  true  nature  of  violence  against  native 
people  in  the  Americas  in  general,  and,  of  course,  here  in 
Kansas. 

In  1966  a prominent  demographer  and  ethnohistorian 
shocked  the  scholarly  world  by  asserting  that  there  were  not  1 
million  Native  Americans  north  ofMexico  in  1492;  there  were, 
in  fact,  ten  million.  And  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  down  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  lived  ninety-five  million  native  people. 
Those  figures  have  been  adjusted  downward  since  then,  but 
today,  even  the  most  conservative  estimates  say  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Columbian  invasion  there  were  five  and  a half  million  in 
North  America,  and  approximately  fifty  million  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  low  figure  of  about  a quarter  of  a million  toward 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  America  north  of 
Mexico  was  reaffirmed.  So,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
up  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  population  reduction  over  a four 
century  period  of  White  contact  was  five  and  a quarter  million, 
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with  a comparable  depopulation  percentage  in  Central  and 
South  America.'^ 

How  did  this  happen?  Certainly  not  just  by  military 
encounters  or  the  kinds  of  mindless  oversimplifications  found 
in  many  movies,  TV  miniseries,  and  much  bad  writing  about  the 

American  West.  Far  more  important  was  the  advent  and 
advance  of  epidemic  disease,  the  most  violent  aspect  of  the 
European  invasion  of  the  Westepi  hemisphere. 

In  1493  the  commander  of  Ihe  Pinta  (of  the  returning 
Columbus  fleet)  died  of  Treponema  palladium,  or  syphilis,  a few 
months  after  returning  to  Spain.  The  traditional  view  is  that  he 
contracted  the  deadly  disease  in  the  West  Indies.  We  know  that 
in  1493  a syphilis  epidemic  erupted  in  Barcelona.  In  1494  the 
army  of  Charles  VIII  of  France  invaded  the  Kingdom  ofNaples 
with  about  50,000  troops  (some  of  whom  had  been  provided  by 
King  Ferdinand  & Queen  Isabella  of  Spain)  and  that  the  disease 
soon  broke  out  in  Naples.  By  1495  syphilis  was  in  modern 
Germany,  prompting  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  to  issue  a 
mandate  calling  it  the  “evil  pox”  and  blaming  it  on  the  sin  of 
blasphemy.  The  clear  implication  was  that  it  had  been 
contracted  in  the  New  World,  from  savage  people.  In  1496 
syphilis  was  in  England,  Holland,  and  Greece.  It  was  in 
Hungary  and  Russia  by  1499,  in  the  Middle  East  by  1498,  and 
in  Africa  in  1499.  No  later  than  1505  it  had  empted  in  the  Far 
East,  in  Canton.  We  know  that  Europeans  brought  much 
disease  to  America,  but  had  the  New  World  contributed  syphilis 
to  the  Old?  There  is  that  remote  possibility  but  most  of  the 
literature  now  su^ests  that  this  is  difficult  to  prove,  since 
Treponema  cannot  be  microscopically  distinguished  from 
pafliogens  that  at  the  time  produced  yaws  and  similar  diseases 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.^ 

Far  more  certain  was  the  New  World  invasion  of  European 
diseases.  The  most  lethal  was  smallpox,  which  was  absolutely 
vicious.  It  arrived  in  Hispaniola  in  1516,  then  spread  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cuba,  and  in  1 520  was  taken  to  Mexico  by  a Spanish 
officer  sent  to  arrest  Cortes.  Here,  in  the  years  1520-1524 
erupted  the  first  pandemic  among  the  native  people  of  the  New 
World.  Insofar  as  we  are  able  to  calculate,  seventy-five  percent 


^ Henry  F.  Dobyns,  “Estimating  Aboriginal  American  Population:  An  Appraisal  of 
Techniques,  with  a New  Hemispheric  Estimate,  Current  Anthropology  7,  no.  4 (October  1965): 
415;  Russell  Thornton,  American  Indian  Holocaust  and  Survival:  A Population  Histoiy  Since  1492 
(Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1987),  31-32. 

'See  Alfred  W.  Crosby,  Jr.,  The  Columbian  Exchange:  Biological  and  Cultural  Consequences  of  1492 
(Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press,  1972),  123-164. 
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of  the  Mexican  population  died  of  smallpox  within  a four  year 
period.  Following  smallpox  as  a killer  came  measles,  influenza, 
alcohol,  bubonic  plague,  diphtheria,  typhus,  cholera,  and  scarlet 
fever,  in  that  order  of  morbidity,^ 

Now  to  Kansas.  The  tribe  after  whom  the  state  was  named  is 
the  Kansa  tribe,  now  known  as  the  Kaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  It 
was  a branch  of  the  Southern  Siouans  that  included  also  the 
Ponca,  Omaha,  Osage,  and  Quapaw  tribes.  The  Kansa  and  their 
relatives  began  their  migration  from  the  lower  Ohio  valley  to 
present  northeastern  Kansas  no  later  than  the  eady  seventeenth 
century.  When  Marquette’s  cartographer  recorded  their 
existence  in  1763  their  population,  based  on  an  account  of  a 
French  colonial  official  in  New  Orleans,  was  about  4,800.  By 
1878,  another  French  official  reported  that  “the  Kansa  are  a 
very  numerous  people  but  was  that  they  have  had  with  the 
Pawnees  and  the  pox  have  extremely  reduced  them.”  By  then 
their  number  had  been  cut  in  half.’ 

With  the  nineteenth  century  came  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  a decline  of  the  European  fur  trade  that  had  dominated 
the  Kansas  economy  for  nearly  a century,  and  more  regular 
population  counts.  John  Bradbury  reported  a tribal  total  of 
1 ,300  in  1801;  Zebulon  Pike  counted  1 ,465  in  1 806;  and  George 
Sibley,  government  factor  at  Fort  Osage,  reported  a tribal  total 
of  1,000  in  1808.  Sibley’s  count  was  conservative,  for  as  late  as 
1 843  Indian  agent  Richard  Cummins  reported  290  males  under 
ten  years  of  age,  346  between  ten  and  forty,  and  159  over  forty; 
he  ^so  reported  288  females  under  ten,  369  between  ten  and 
forty,  and  136  over  forty,  for  a total  of  1,588,® 

One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  these  statistics  point  to 
population  stability  for  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  this  would  be  oversimplified.  In  contrast  to  the  alcohol  and 
turbulent  conditions  accompanying  the  European  fur  trade  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  some  natural  increase  should  have  taken 
place  as  a result  of  the  United  States  Indian  Bureau’s  obligation, 
under  treaty,  to  provide  social  and  economic  assistance  in  return 
for  land  taken  from  the  tribe.  And,  prior  to  1 850,  intermarriages 
with  the  recently  arrived  emigrant  tribes  from  the  Old 
Northwest  kept  the  Kansa  population  fairly  constant. 


‘Henry  F.  Dobyns,  Their  Number  Become  Thinned:  Native  American  Population  Dynamics  in 
Eastern  North  America  (Knoxville,  TN;  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1983),  11-24. 

’William  E.  Unrau,  The  Kansa  Indians:  A Histoty  of  She  Wind  People,  1673-1873  (Norman: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1971),  70. 

‘William  E,  Unrau,  “The  Depopulation  of  the  Dheghia-Siouan  Kansa  Prior  to  Removal,” 
New  Mexico  Historical  Review  58,  no.  4 (October  1973):  316-317. 
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Between  1800  and  1850,  conflicts  with  the  Otoes  and 
Pawnees  resulted  in  no  more  than  three  score  deaths,  while  the 
floods  of  1827  and  1844  certainly  killed  fewer  than  that  Far 
more  disastrous  were  the  consequences  of  epidemic  disease. 
During  the  fall  of  1 827,  i 80  Kansas  died  of  smallpox.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  tribe  were  afflicted,  and  of  those  who 
survived,  many  were  too  weak  to  make  the  semi-annual  buffalo 
hunt  that  fall.  The  tribe  experienced  destitute  conditions  the 
following  winter.  Six  years  later,  reflecting  the  White  advance 
along  the  Oregon  Trail,  cholera  struck  with  force.  Although  the 
precise  mortality  rate  was  not  recorded,  it  could  not  have  been 
insignificant  because  of  a report  that  only  two  of  the  tribe  were 
not  down  with  the  fever.  In  the  summer  of  1839  a raging  fever, 
most  likely  smallpox,  took  an  additional  100  lives.  “But  few 
families  escaped  the  disease,”  reported  a Methodist  missionary, 
“and  the  number  of  deaths  was  great  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  sick.  The  awful  cries  of  die  Indians  around  the  dead 
sounded  in  our  ears  nearly  every  day.”® 

These  tragedies  were  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  Kansa 
depopulation  prior  to  1850,  but  there  is  evidence  that  outright 
destitution  also  took  its  toll.  In  January,  1831,  for  example,  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  told  that  because  of  “improvidence”  the 
tribe  needed  immediate  help.  Four  years  later,  upon  learning 
that  the  tribe’s  entire  food  supply  was  less  than  twenty  bushels 
of  corn,  the  local  Indian  agent  flady  asserted  that  the  Kansas 
were  starving.  Whiskey  peddlers  in  the  vicinity  of  modern 
Kansas  City,  in  defiance  of  federal  law,  aggravated  the  situation. 
Yet  in  St.  Louis  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  called  for 
“more  Christian  teaching  in  organized  institutions,  and  less 
corn.”’® 

In  May  1855,  Indian  agent  Andrew  Dorn  wrote  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington  that  a major 
smallpox  epidemic  had  broken  out  in  Kansas  territory.  One 
hundred  O sages  were  dead,  more  were  sick  and  dying.  On  his 
own  authority  Dom  had  authorized  the  vaccination  of  about 
200  members  of  the  tribe  who  had  thus  far  escaped  the  malady. 
“All  Indians  should  be  vaccinated,”  he  warned,  “for  the  lives  of 


’Richard  W.  Cummins  to  Joshua  Pilcher,  October,  n.d,  1839,  Letters  Received  by  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  St  Louis  Superintendency,  National  Archives;  William  Johnson 
to  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
December  30,  1840,  George  Pierson  Morehouse  Papers,  Ms.  Division,  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society. 

'"Thomas  Harvey  to  T.  Hardey  Crawford,  October  8,  1844,  Letters  Received  by  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  St.  Louis  Superintenden cy.  National  Archives. 
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all  fellow  beings  are  in  imminent  danger.”  But  the  Kansa  tribe 

was  ignored,  even  though  their  close  proximity  to  the  main  lines 
of  commerce  and  travel  through  fhe  Territory  made  them 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  fatal  disease." 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  their  ranks  were  decimated  in  June 
1855.  Before  the  summer  was  over  more  than  400  had  died  of 
smallpox.  Even  more  incredible  than  Superintendent  Harvey’s 
preference  for  Christian  teaching  over  food  a decade  earlier,  the 
Kansa  agent’s  report  to  Washington  was  “that  smallpox  has 
continued  fatally  with  a greater  number  of  them  and,  it  seems, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  and  admiration  of  all  those  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  them.”  By  1861,  the  year  of  Kansas 
statehood,  the  tribe’s  number  was  down  to  802.  By  the  mid- 
1 870s,  after  the  tribe  had  been  forced  onto  a new  reservation  in 
future  Oklahoma,  only  425  were  left.^^ 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century  Edward  Jenner  pioneered  the 
procedure  of  vaccinating  for  smallpox  using  cowpox  matter. 
Earlier  that  same  century  some  people  had  experimented  with 
inoculation,  that  is,  transferring  smallpox  pus  to  non-infected 
incisions.  By  the  late  1790s  the  Jenner  technique  was  in  fairly 
widespread  use,  and  in  1800  President  Jefferson  had  his  own 
children  vaccinated  to  demonstrate  the  safety  of  the  procedure. 
To  an  assembly  of  Indian  leaders  in  Washington  in  1802 
President  Jefferson  described  vaccination  as  “the  precious 
donation  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  lately  made  to  the  white 
man.”  He  promised  that  it  would  finally  eradicate  smallpox 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  Kansa  people  probably  never  were  vaccinated,  certainly 
not  in  a manner  that  protected  them  from  the  deadly  smallpox. 
There  is  an  1 839  Indian  Office  report  that  Dr.  Andrew  Chute 
was  paid  $1  for  each  individual  Kansa  vaccinated,  but  since  the 
tribe  suffered  an  epidemic  soon  thereafter  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
procedures  were  performed;  or  if  performed,  the  vaccine  most 
likely  was  contaminated — a problem  not  uncommon  with 
government  medical  operations  in  Indian  country.  Moreover,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  large,  corporate  fur  companies  operating 
in  the  trans-Missouri  West  at  the  time  stood  in  the  way  of 
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confining  the  tribes  to  their  reservations  for  medical  and  other 
forms  of  social  assistance.’'* 

A summary  of  official  Kansa  agency  reports  for  the  half 
century  after  1 824  provides  a tragic  overview  of  suffering  prior 
to  removal  from  the  state  that  bore  the  tribe’s  name: 

March  1824 — “starving” 

April  1 828 — ^“starving  conditions,  truly  deplorable” 
Januafy  1831 — “remarkable  improvidence” 

September  1838 — “none  of  the  comforts  of 
neighboring  tribes” 

February  1 846 — “very  ill  with  fall  diseases” 

August  1855 — “have  lost  all  confidence  in  each  other 
due  to  destitution” 

October  1861 — “many  are  sick  and  without  clothes” 
April  1862 — “completely  destitute” 

June  1862 — “many  deaths  for  want  of  even  the 
simplest  kind  of  medicine” 

January  1866 — “completely  destitute” 

February  1 869 — “We  now  ask,  shall  we  indeed  starve?” 
March  1 872 — “absolutely  destitute;  are  living  on  a litde 
corn  and  dead  animals  that  they  can  find  lying 
around”’^ 

Excluding  the  1824  reference  to  starvation,  every  subsequent 
report  came  while  the  Kansas  were  under  treaties  that  promised 
them  at  least  minimal  survival  in  return  for  land  cessions  worth 
millions  of  dollars.  It  was  assumed  that  they  would  convert  to 
Christianity  and  then  move  “progressively”  along  the  road  to 
agrarian  self-sufficiency.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the 
government’s  first  commitment  was  to  White  traders, 
missionaries,  traders,  and  land  speculators — not  Indians. 
Chronically  sick  and  starving,  periodically  decimated  by 
epidemic  disease,  the  Kansas  came  to  be  viewed  as  a hopeless, 
beggar  tribe  whose  ultimate  extinction  was  virtually 
unavoidable.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
while  the  White  man  had  the  means,  indeed  the  obligation  to 
alter  the  situation,  he  pursued  a policy  of  self-interest  and 
neglect,  indeed  one  of  violence,  and  finally  became  so 


'■'For  the  role  played  by  representatives  of  the  American  Fur  Oampany  in  obstructing  the 
government’s  vaccination  program  among  the  Kansas,  see  William  E.  Unrau,  “Fur  Trader 
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Superintendency,  1831-1834,”  Plains  Anthropologist  34,  no.  124,  pt.  2 (May  1989):  33-39. 
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accustomed  to  the  Kansa  pattern  of  depopulation  that  he  really 
did  not  care. 
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Emancipation  without  War 
Kenneth  Ives 
Counterfactual  Analyses 

In  his  1991  book  Plausible  Worlds:  Possibility  and  Understanding 
in  Histoiy  and  the  Social  Sciences,  Geoffrey  Hawthorn  stated,  “The 
historian  or  social  scientist,  however,  must  be  able  to  think 
through  imaginary  changes  one  at  a time — the  analog  in 
thought  to  a laboratory  experiment.”  In  1978  Jon  Elster,  in 
“Logic  and  Society”  aigued  that  “a  valid  counterfactual  had  to 
develop  consistently  out  of  a single  branching-point.  The 
alternative  state  had  to  be  capable  of  insertion  into  the  real 
past.”  The  following  essay  is  presented  in  the  spirit  of 
Hawthorn  and  Elster’s  recognition  of  the  case  for  imaginative 
counterfactual  analysis. 

Historic  Alternatives 

Unless  we  can  weigh  historic  alternatives,  past,  present,  and 
future,  we  have  no  choices,  and  view  history  as  a fatalistic, 
inevitabiUstic  process  on  which  we  can  have  no  major  influence. 
Some  historians  and  others  argue  for  this  fatalistic  viewpoint. 
They  claim  that  historic  events  are  so  unique  a combination  of 
factors  that  almost  no  generalizations  are  possible,  only 
descriptions.  This  is  a particularist  fallacy. 

An  dternate  activist  and  field  theory  view  is  that  historic 
occurrences  are  the  result  of  the  relative  strength  of  various 
movements  related  to  the  issues  involved,  and  of  the  coalitions 
with  which  they  were  associated.  Since  it  takes  years  to  develop 
a strong  social  movement,  constructive  responses  to  major 
historic  alternatives  must  be  started  some  years  in  advance. 

With  the  rise  of  the  “resource  mobilization”  perspective  in 
the  study  of  social  movements,  we  have  a means  for  assessing 
“what  it  would  take,”  in  program,  strategy,  number  of  followers, 
and  lead  time,  to  achieve  alternate  outcomes  in  past  and  future 
historic  situations.^ 

Emancipation  and  the  Civil  War 

The  major  trauma  in  American  history  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  was  the  Civil  War.  The  war  precipitated  in  large 
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part  by  diverging  views  on  the  issue  of  slavery.  What  were  the 
major  alternate  views? 

1.  Continuation  of  slavery.  This  was  strongly  held  by  some 
southerners,  especially  after  the  rise  of  “immediate, 
unconditional  abolition”  propaganda  in  1 831 . Some  southerners 
moved  to  Brazil  to  continue  slavery  after  the  Civil  War.  (Slavery 
abolished  there  in  1 867.) 

2.  Sending  slaves,  and  free  Hacks,  hack  to  Africa.  This  was 
advocated  in  the  1 800's  by  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  in  the  early  1900's  by  Marcus  Garvey  and  his  followers  in 
the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association. 

3.  Constitutional  and  judicial  abolition.  This  was  achieved  when 
new  constitutions  were  adopted  in  northern  New  England 
states,  1777-1783. 

In  1839,  John  Quincy  Adams  proposed  the  limitation  and 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  by  amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  He  proposed  amendments  providing:  a)  that 
gradual  abolition  should  begin  in  the  states  after  a three  year 
period;  b)  abolition  should  occur  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
after  7 years;  and  c)  that  except  for  Florida,  no  new  state  should 
be  admitted  with  slavery.^ 

4.  Childhood  emancipation.  In  1780,  Pennsylvania  passed  a law 
that  aU  children  born  thereafter  would  be  free.  There  were 
about  4,000  slaves  in  the  state  at  that  time.  These  had  been 
freed  or  died  by  1850.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  followed  Pennsylvania’s  lead  by  1804,  with 
variations.  In  1817  New  York  added  complete  emancipation, 
effective  in  1 827. 

5.  Compensated  emancipation.  This  was  voted  for  the  British 
colonies  in  1 833  with  a period  of  transition.  That  transition  was 
ended  by  a further  act  in  1838.  In  1848  emancipation  came  to 
the  French  colonies,  with  compensation.  This  approach  will  be 
discussed  further  later. 

6.  Voluntary  manumission  freeing) programs.  These  were  active  in 
the  South  before  1831,  and  some  slaves  were  able  to  buy  their 
freedom  from  earnings  from  “off  hours”  jobs.  There  was 
danger  in  the  south  of  their  being  kidnapped  and  resold  into 
slavery. 

7.  ICidical,  immediate,  unconditional  abolition.  This  was  preached 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  from  1831  on.  Coming  in  the  same 
year  as  Nat  Turner’s  slave  rebellion,  it  scared  and  enraged  many 
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southerners.  The  many  southern  abolitionist  groups  became 
inactive  soon  thereafter.  It  was  also  preached  as  a “moral 
crusade”  in  the  evangelical  revivals  of  the  early  mid  1800's. 
These  served  in  part  to  try  to  retain  New  England  Protestant 
leadership  in  the  country. 

8.  Military  emancipation.  This  was  argued  by  former  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  from  1836  on,  using  South  American 
examples.  This  was  partly  a means  of  urging  southerners  to 
work  out  emancipation  in  their  states,  to  head  off  slave 
rebellions,  which  could  bring  Federal  intervention.  He  wrote  in 
1 839  that  slavery  would  effect  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
that  war  would  then  abolish  slavery.  This  is  what  actually 
happened,  partly  as  a result  of  the  agitation  by  radical 
abolitionists,  and  the  resulting  resistance  of  southerners  to  any 
further  consideration  of  abolition  in  their  area. 

9.  Legislative  action  in  southern  and  border  states.  Following  Nat 
Turner’s  revolt  in  1831  in  Virginia,  Governor  John  Floyd,  a 
slave  holder,  favored  gradual  emancipation  through  purchase, 
and  removal  of  the  free  blacks.  The  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  debated  the  merits  of  slavery  from  January  16-25, 
1832.  No  other  southern  legislature  did  so,  before  or  later. 
Three  factions  developed  in  the  House:  a)  60  of  the  134 
members  wanted  some  legislative  action  toward  ending  slavery; 
b)  another  60  members  agreed  slavery  was  bad,  but  could  see 
no  practical  way  to  end  it;  and  c)  12  favored  emancipation  but 
were  not  prepared  to  vote  for  legislation  at  that  time.  A vote  to 
consider  legislation  lost  73  to  58.  Hence  no  specific  plan  was 
formulated,  and  even  consideration  of  the  issue  never  got  to  the 
more  conservative  state  Senate? 

In  1 848-1 850,  there  was  consideration  of  emancipation  in  the 
legislatures  of  Delaware  and  Kentucky  and  of  a constitutional 
amendment  in  Virginia  to  permit  county  option. 

The  Election  of  1860 

The  Republican  victory  in  the  election  of  1 860  was  the  major 
factor  in  the  decision  of  southern  states  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  Though  some  southerners  had  threatened  secession 
from  1819  on,  this  feeling  became  stronger  as  political  power 
began  to  move  away  from  the  South.  It  was  strong  again  in 
1850,  and  again  after  John  Brown’s  raid  in  1859. 
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It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  there  were  four  parties  in 
the  1860  election.  Two  were  “sectional”  parties,  the 
Republicans  in  the  North,  and  the  Southern  Democrats.  The 
main  body  of  Democrats  tried  to  follow  a middle  course,  and 
stressed  “popular  sovereignty’  in  the  new  territories  regarding 
slavery. 

The  Constitutional  Union  Party  was  formed  in  February  of 
1860,  but  achieved  12.6  % of  the  popular  vote,  carrying  three 
border  states;  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  It  had  a brief, 
general,  “law  and  order”  platform,  that  “avoided  all  the  major 
issues.”  But  it  was  national  rather  than  sectional.  Its  founding 
convention  drew  delegates  from  10  Northern  and  9 Southern 
states,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  remnants  of  the  Whig  and 
American  (Know  Nothing)  parties. 

If  a national  party,  constructively  and  responsibly  facing  the 
issue  of  slavery  had  been  formed  by  1 856,  so  this  would  have 
been  its  second  election,  it  would  have  had  to  get  only  4 percent 
more  of  the  popular  vote  in  close  states  (New  York,  Illinois, 
California,  Oregon)  from  the  Republican  total,  to  have  thrown 
the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  A constructive 
program  for  abolition  might  well  have  attracted  the  votes  by 
which  the  Republican  total  grew  from  1 856  to  1 860,  more  than 
enough  to  avoid  a Republican  victory. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  would  have  been  by 
states,  among  the  three  top  candidates.  Southern  and  border 
states  totaled  15  out  of  33,  so  if  Illinois  and  California  had  then 
turned  to  the  third  party,  it  would  have  won.  While 
compensated  emancipation  would  have  cost  perhaps  $700 
million  (an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  slaves)  plus  education 
and  administration,  this  would  have  been  less  than  half  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  government  of  the  Civil  War,  not  counting  its 
other  costs  to  both  north  and  south. 

Could  a compensated  emancipation  program,  with  education 
of  blacks,  have  attracted  southern  votes?  In  1 856  only  about  6 
percent  of  southern  whites  owned  slaves.  Before  1831  there 
were  about  140  antislavery  societies  in  the  South,  more  than  in 
the  North,  and  the  majority  of  antislavery  journal  circulation 
was  in  the  South.  A program  meeting  the  two  major  southern 
objections — economic  loss,  and  the  “uncivilized”  condition  of 
the  blacks,  could  have  attracted  considerable  southern  interest 
and  support. 
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Compensated  Emancipation 

A bill  for  compensated  emancipation  of  slaves  in  British 
colonies  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1 833,  after  much  effort  by 
antislavery  workers.  It  provided  £20  million  compensation  to 
the  owners,  and  immediately  freed  those  under  6 years  of  age, 
providing  for  their  moral  and  religious  motivation.  But  seven 
years  apprenticeship  was  prescribed  for  older  slaves,  under  their 
former  masters.  Antigua  freed  its  slaves  immediately  and 
successfully.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  apprenticeship  system  led 
the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1838  to  pass  a resolution 
against  continuing  the  transitional  system.  The  other  British 
colonies  then  ended  the  apprenticeship  system  with  full 
emancipation  in  that  year,  two  years  ahead  of  the  original 
schedule.  Compensated  emancipation  was  effected  in  the 
French  colonies  in  1 848. 

In  this  country,  in  1 844,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  celebrated  the 

10th  anniversary  of  emancipation  in  the  British  colonies  with  a 
speech  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  recommending  by 
implication  the  adoption  of  compensated  emancipation  in  this 
country.  However,  he  was  a philosopher,  not  an  activist,  and 
only  reluctantly  and  briefly  came  down  to  consideration  at  this 
time  of  political  and  practical  matters.'*  Hence,  though  his  talk 
was  promptly  published,  it  contained  no  specific  action  program 
for  Americans  to  campaign  for  and  adopt. 

One  of  the  few  abolitionists  who  publicly  favored 
compensation  was  Gerrit  Smith.^  Only  in  1856  did  Elihu 
Burritt,  who  had  been  editor,  years  earlier,  for  the  American 
Peace  Society,  start  a campaign  for  compensated  emancipation, 
as  a means  by  which  the  whole  country  would  share  in  the  cost 
of  emancipation.  This  was  at  least  five  years  too  late  to  turn  the 
tide  away  from  sectionalism  and  polarization,  toward  a middle 
course.  While  he  had  been  a candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the 
Liberty  Lea^e  ticket  in  New  York  in  1848,  his  1856-1859 
campaign  did  not  result  in  a party  with  compensated 
emancipation  as  a program.  Afterjohn  Brown’s  raid  in  1 859,  he 
discontinued  his  efforts,  apparently  feeling  that  polarization  had 
gone  too  far  for  a middle  course  to  be  adopted. 

Early  in  1 862,  after  the  war  had  been  in  progress,  a proposal 
for  compensated  emancipation  in  Delaware  failed  by  one  vote 
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in  an  informal  poll  of  legislators.  But  there  had  apparently  been 
no  organized  popular  promotion  of  this  proposal. 

Compensated  emancipation  was  advocated  in  Friends  Revieiv 
early  in  1861,  but  this  was  probably  10  years  too  late  to  lead  to 
an  effective  middle  of  the  road  program  for  emancipation 
without  war. 

In  1848,  the  Free  Soil  coalition  campaigned  on  a platform 
designed  to  end  the  growth  of  slavery.  Even  Garrison,  who  was 
a non-voter  on  principle,  argued  that  the  Free  Soil  Party  went 
as  far  as  a party  could  under  the  Constitution.  If,  however,  after 
that  campaign,  a faction  of  Free  Soilers  had  added  a program  of 
federally  compensated  voluntary  manumission,  with  federally 
funded  education  for  those  manumitted  (or  freed  at  birth,  if  any 
state  adopted  that  path),  and  for  federally  compensated 
emancipation  and  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  these 
provisions  would  have  attracted  considerable  interest,  especially 
in  the  border  states.  There  slavery  was  less  economic.  The 
option  of  compensation  could  have  speeded  the  decline  of 
slavery  especially  in  border  states,  and  emancipation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  have  provided  a “trial  run”  for 
compensated  emancipation  by  state  action  elsewhere. 

After  1 850,  if  not  before,  a provision  for  compensation  for 
fugitive  slaves,  with  their  documentation  as  freedmen,  would 
have  avoided  inflaming  the  north  by  slave  chases,  and  the 
economic  burden  which  slaveholders  began  to  realize  from  the 
cost  of  pursuing  and  recapturing  their  slaves. 

Provisions  such  as  these  would  have  permitted  the  revival  of 
manumission  and  abolition  societies  in  the  South,  where  140 
antislavery  societies  had  been  active  in  1827.  These 
developments  would  have  permitted  a national,  rather  than  a 
sectional  abolition  party  in  1 852  and  later,  the  ability  to  achieve 
a balance  of  power  by  1 860. 

In  1 856,  Senator  William  Seward  of  New  York  gave  a speech 
on  this  subject: 


Although  I have  no  power  to  exercise  in  a slaveholding 
State,  I very  freely  say,  that  if  I were  a member  of  such  a 
community,  I should  recommend  to,  and  urge  upon,  my 
fellow  citizens  there — with  patience  which  could  endure 
until  the  necessary  reform  could  safely  be  obtained — some 
measure  of  emancipation,  immediate  or  prospective,  with 
compensation  for  damages  through  the  action  of  the  State 
Legislature,  upon  the  ascertained  consent  of  those  who 
suppose  that  a proposition  of  gradual  emancipation  to  the 
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slaveholding  States  is  either  timely  now,  or  soon  will  be, 
that  while  I re^in  a place  in  the  National  Councils,  any 
slaveholding  State  willing  to  adopt  the  humane  policy  which 
has  already  been  adopted  by  my  own  State  and  by  other 
States,  shall  have  my  vote  for  any  aid,  either  in  lands  or 
money,  from  the  General  Government,  which  the 
condition  of  the  Public  Treasury  and  of  the  National 
domain  will  allow,  in  the  furtherance  of  an  object  in  which 
not  only  the  slaveholding  States  are  interested,  but  which 
concerns  the  whole  Union,  and  even  human  nature  itself. 

Also,  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1 856,  Thomas  Hazard, 

a Rhode  Island  Orthodox  Quaker  urged  compensation  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  fugitive  slaves,  to  appease  the  South,  and 
make  northern  taxpayers  cautious  in  aiding  runaways.  Many 
Friends  were  reported  in  favor.*" 

Only  in  1861  did  Representative  Van  Wyck  of  New  York 
propose  in  Congress  “to  buy  up  the  slaves  of  the  border  States.” 
This  was  supported  by  Senators  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  and 
Seward  of  New  York  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York.  These  items  were  reported  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  in  the  Amesbury  Massachusetts  Villager, 
February  7,  1861. 

Other  Gradualist  Efforts 

Around  1848-1850  there  were  other  efforts  toward  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  especially  in  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and 
western  Virginia. 

In  Delaware,  the  effort  toward  gradual  emancipation  centered 
around  a bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  but  not  by  the 
Senate  in  1 847. 

What  was  the  situation  in  Delaware  before  1847?  In  1787  it 
had  a law  against  exporting  slaves  without  a permit,  and 
providing  that  any  brought  in  for  sale  became  free.  Acts  against 
kidnapping  free  Negroes  were  passed  in  1793, 1819,  and  1826. 
In  a somewhat  opposite  tendency,  a law  in  1831  prohibited 
religious  or  other  meetings  of  more  than  12  blacks  except 
conducted  under  three  responsible  whites.’  This  may  have  been 
in  response  to  Nat  Turner’s  slave  rebellion  in  that  year. 


‘Thomas  Drake,  Quakers  and  Slavery  in  America  (Peter  Smith),  191. 

’Walter  A.  Powell,  A Histoty  of  Delaware  (Boston:  Christopher  Publishing  House,  1928), 
240,  242. 
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By  1843  there  were  less  than  3,000  slaves  in  Delaware,  most 
of  Aem  in  the  southernmost  county,  Sussex.  By  1860  there 
were  under  1800  slaves  in  Delaware,  out  of  112,000 
population.® 

Petitions  for  gradual  emancipation  were  received  by  the 
House  early  in  1 847,  one  of  them  circulated  by  Charles  Canby. 
The  House  committee  to  which  they  were  assigned  reported  on 
February  2,  as  printed  in  the  House  Journal: 

The  committee  (on)  memorials  praying  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  some  feasible  plan  for  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
REPORT:  The  careless,  slovenly,  and  unproductive 
husbandry  visible  in  some  parts  of  our  state  undoubtedly 
results  mainly  from  the  habit  of  depending  on  slave  labor. 

It  is  no  longer  debatable  that  slave  labor  impoverishes, 
while  free  labor  enriches  a people. 

Look  at  Virginia  . . . blest  with  resources  superior  to 
any  other  state,  why  has  she  lost  her  proud  enviabiMty  as  the 
mother  of  states?  Why  is  she  left  behind  in  the  race  of 
prosperity  and  greatness  by  all  the  free  states? 

. . . Delaware  now  stands  in  the  way  of  emancipation. 
She  stops  its  progress:  all  the  states  north  and  east  of  us 
have  long  since  abolished  slavery,  and  we  remain  the  only 
impediment  to  its  annual  progress  towards  the  south.  (We) 
report  herewith  a bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  state  of  Delaware. 

On  February  18,  1847,  John  Woodall  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution.  On  February  19,  the 
committee’s  bill  was  taken  up  for  consideration.  It  passed  the 
Delaware  House  with  an  amendment:  “aU  children  who  may  be 
born  of  slaves  shall  be  deemed  and  held  as  servants  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  28  years  and  no  longer.”  But  the  bill  failed 
to  pass  the  Delaware  Senate. 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1849,  though  a petition  for  action 
by  1,000  signers  was  presented,  legislators  felt  it  was 
“inexpedient”  to  try  again. 

In  the  British  Colonies,  slavery  had  been  abolished  by 
compensation  by  a law  passed  in  1833,  but  not  fully 
implemented  until  1 838.  In  1 847  it  was  abolished  in  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  Caribbean  colonies.^  The  Danish  king  negotiated 


“J.  Thomas  Scharf,  Histoiy  of  Delaware  (Kennikat  Press,  1880),  320,  330. 
’See  National  Era  2:226;  3:35. 
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with  the  colonists,  offering  |60  per  slave  and  freedom  in  three 
years,  or  no  compensation  with  freedom  in  12  years.  The 
colonists  chose  the  latter.  But  compensation  was  not  proposed 
in  Delaware,  even  after  the  narrow  defeat  in  the  Senate.  The 
Delaware  Abolition  Society  had  been  disbanded  in  1828 
(perhaps  as  a result  of  the  schism  among  Quakers  in  that  year) 
and  apparendy  was  not  revived  to  consider  ways  to  overcome 
this  legislative  difficulty.  ^ 

In  the  Delaware  Constitution^  Convention  of  1852-3, 
Senator  James  Bayard  tried  to  secure  the  forbidding  of  abolition 
and  of  immigration  of  free  blacks.  These  efforts  were  rejected, 
primarily  through  the  opposition  of  two  Whigs,  Daniel  Corbit, 
an  Odessa  Quaker,  and  Timothy  McCollum,  a Milford 
Methodist  preacher. 

In  Kentucky,  in  May  1798,  Henry  Clay  advocated  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery.  In  1831,  as  a result  of  efforts  of  Reverend 
Robert}.  Breckenridge,  48  slaveholders  “of  standing”  met  on 
September  6 in  Lexington  and  formed  a Society  pledging  to 
emancipate  the  further  offspring  of  their  slaves  at  age  21. 

A law  passed  February  2,  1833  imposed  a fine  of  $600  for 
knowingly  importing  and  selling  slaves  in  the  state. 

In  August,  1836,  Reverend  John  C.  Young  published  a 
pamphlet  proposing  gradual  emancipation.  From  1 840  to  1845, 
numerous  bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature,  about 
importing  slaves,  requiring  surety  before  granting  certificates  of 
freedom  so  that  the  freedmen  would  not  become  a charge  on 
any  county,  and  other  related  matters. 

In  February  1849,  emancipation  meetings  were  held  in 
MayviUe  and  Louisville,  for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  who  would  urge  gradual  emancipation.  A state 
emancipation  convention  in  Frankfort  in  April  recommended 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  importing  slaves,  and  power  to 
devise  a system  of  gradual  emancipation. 

In  May  of  1849,  Reverend  Robert  J.  Breckenridge  ran  for  a 
seat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  on  an  emancipation 
ticket.  In  a major  speech  in  June  he  urged  emancipation  “only 
gradually  and  only  with  colonization”  (removal  of  free  blacks  to 
Africa  or  the  Caribbean).  “Emancipation  without  compensation 
would  be  an  act  of  robbery.” 

In  Fayette  County  (Lexington  and  vicinity)  which  was  the 
major  slaveholding  area  of  the  state,  the  vote  was  997  for  the 
Whig  candidate,  903  for  the  Democrat,  738  for  Breckenridge, 
and  465  for  the  other  emancipation  candidate.  Fewer  than 
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twelve  of  the  emancipation  candidates  were  elected,  though  1 60 
ran,  and  received  thousands  of  votes.*® 

On  November  11, 1 850,  A.  G.  Talbot  introduced  a resolution 
in  the  Kentucky  House  that  “Congress  has  no  right  to  abolish 
(slavery)  without  consent  and  without  compensation.”  It  further 
stated  that 

Whenever  ...  a majority  (in  the  U.  S.)  shall  be  willing  to 
unite  . . . in  . . . purchase,  liberation  and  removal  to  any 
colony  . . . either  by  tax  or  private  subscription  ...  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  be  willing  . . . but  we  never  will  see 
them  taken  without  our  consent  and  without  compensation. 

In  1851,  Cassius  Clay,  a rather  belligerent  abolitionist  editor, 
ran  for  governor  on  a gradual  emancipation  ticket,  but  received 
less  than  2%  of  the  vote. 

The  January  18,  1849  issue  of  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  reported,  in  a dispatch  from  1 1 residents  of  Kentucky, 
about  preparations  for  a constitutional  convention  there,  that 

the  people  of  western  Virginia  have  already  commenced  a 
serious  movement . . . to  . . . amend  the  (state)  constitution 
which  shall  allow  each  county  to  decide  for  itself  whether 
slavery  shall  be  permitted  within  its  bounds.  This,  if 
successful,  win  be  followed  by  a similar  movement  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  where  there  are  very  few  slaves  . . . 

We  are  well  convinced  that  a very  gradual  prospective 
emancipation  is  all  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  consent 
to.  To  obtain  even  that  much  . . . the  slaveholders  must  be 
perfecdy  satisfied  that  the  friends  of  emancipation  aim  at 
nothing  more. 

We  suggest  the  following  for  consideration  (at  the 
antislavery  state  convention): 

“All  females  born  after  a named  day  to  be  free  at  the 
age  of  21,  and  all  the  issue  of  such  after  born  females  to  be 
free  at  their  birth.” 

Non- slaveholders  in  Kentucky  outnumber  slave- 
holders by  4 or  5 to  one. 


'“James  C.  Klotter,  The  Breckenrie^es  of  Kentucky,  1760-1981  (Lexington;  University  of 
Kentucky  Press,  1986),  75. 
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While  county  option  was  reported  by  these  Kentuckians,  it 
did  not  find  its  way  into  the  recommendations  of  that,  or 
apparently  any  other,  antislavery  convention. 

Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties 
Two  parties  primarily  concerned  with  antislavery  efforts 
preceded  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Liberty  Party  was  organized  in  1840.  Though  many 
wanted  it  to  press  for  immediate  abolition,  its  platform  called 
for  “divorce  of  the  general  Government  from  slavery,”  by 
elimination  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories,  and  termination  of  the  slave  trade.  Elihu  Burritt  was 
its  vice-  presidential  candidate. 

In  1 844,  the  Liberty  party  captured  the  balance  of  power  in 
New  York  state.  But  its  national  total  of  62,197  was  only  2.3 
percent  of  the  total.  In  1 848  the  Liberty  party  was  replaced  by 
the  Free  Soil  party. 

One  point  of  view  proposed  for  the  Liberty  Party  in  1 847,  by 
“WFC”  (reprinted  in  the  National  Era),  stated  that: 

The  position  which  the  Liberty  Party  should  take,  if 
it  were  to  live  at  such  a time,  is  to  say  to  the  South,  “We 
make  no  other  issue  but  human  freedom:  join  us  in  that  and 
we  will  meet  you  as  brothers.  We  will  give  you  our  best 
counsels,  we  will  allow  you  the  necessary  time,  we  will 
appropriate  what  may  be  needed  of  the  national  domain,  or 
from  the  national  treasury,  for  the  relief  of  your  slaves  and 
yourselves.” 

This  did  not  serve  to  hold  the  Liberty  Party  together.  Many  of 
its  leaders  and  followers  established  and  supported  the  Free  Soil 
Party,  which  attracted  antislavery  elements  from  the  Democratic 
and  \5^g  parties  as  well.  The  Free  Soil  Party’s  1 848  convention 
drew  delegates  from  aU  northern  and  three  border  states.  It 
opposed  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories  acquired  from 
Mexico.  Nominees  were  former  President  Martin  van  Buren  for 
president  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  son  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  for  vice-president. 

The  Free  Soil  vote  in  its  first  two  elections  was: 

1848  291,501  10.1  % 

1852  155,210  4.9  % 

With  this  decline  rather  than  advance,  it  fell  apart,  and  most  of 
its  program  and  constituency  were  absorbed  by  the  Republican 
Party. 
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The  Compromise  of  1850 

In  1 850,  Henry  Clay  made  eight  proposals  which  he  claimed 
would  meet  the  major  concerns  of  both  slaveholders  and 
abolitionists.  The  first  four  of  these  dealt  with:  admission  of 

California  as  a (probably)  free  state;  the  status  of  the  Mexican 
cession;  Texas’  boundary  with  New  Mexico;  and  Texas’  debts. 

Point  5 provided  that  slavery  be  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  only  with  the  consent  of  Maryland,  and  only  with 
compensation,  (emphasis  added) 

Point  6 would  prohibit  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Point  7 would  require  the  restitution  and  delivery  of  escaped 
slaves — the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

Point  8 stated  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  obstruct  trade 
in  slaves  between  the  states. 

These  points  were  debated  in  Congress  and  the  country  for 
several  months,  before  being  enacted  into  5 laws. 

If  there  had  been  an  organized  gradualist  or  compensated 
emancipation  movement,  it  could  have  developed  and 
publicized  alternatives  to  some  of  these  points.  For  example, 
compensation  could  have  been  offered  to  Maryland,  and 
perhaps  other  states,  to  aid  emancipation  there.  Congress 
probably  could  not  compel  states  to  emancipate,  but  could  offer 
to  finance  it.  Moreover,  compensating  slaveholders  for  escaped 
slaves,  with  documentation  of  freedom  for  those,  could  have 
prevented  enflaming  the  north  by  slave  chases  and  trials,  and 
have  headed  off  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1 857,  which  especially  enframed  the  north. 

Quakers  and  Anti-Slavery  Efforts 

Quakers  are  often  credited  with  leadership  in  the  movement 
to  abolish  slavery,  and  to  educate  free  blacks,  before  and  after 
the  Civil  War.  Friends  were  part  of  the  first  public  antislavery 
proclamation,  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1688.  They  had 
abolished  slaveholding  among  their  members  by  1783. 

The  best  known  early  Quaker  abolitionist  was  John  Woolman 
(1720-1772)  of  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey.  He  made  frequent 
trips  to  interview  slaveholders  and  Aeir  slaves.  Often  he  paid 
the  slaves  for  their  services  to  him,  and  “labored  with”  their 
masters,  urging  emancipation.  In  1754-62  he  wrote  “Some 
Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes.”  He  labored  with 
Friends  committees  to  get  slaveholding  discontinued.  Partly  as 
a result,  in  1754,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  advised  members 
against  buying  or  keeping  slaves,  but  with  no  enforcement.  In 
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1774,  buying  or  selling  slaves  was  made  a cause  for  dropping 
from  membership.  Benjamin  Lundy  (1789-1839)  was  an  early 
anti-slavery  editor,  and  organized  the  first  anti-slavery  society  in 

the  US. 

Quakers  were  in  control  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  from 
its  founding  by  William  Penn  in  1681,  originally  as  a “Holy 
Experiment  in  government,”  operating  largely  on  J^uaker  and 
democratic  principles.  In  1756,  however,  most  of  the  Quaker 
members  of  the  Assembly  withdrew,  as  a result  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  British  insistence  that  the  colony  support 
it.  This  was  brought  about  partly  by  a reformation  movement 
among  Friends,  which  condemned  office  holding  as  leading  to 
compromises  of  principles.  This  withdrawal  contrasts  with  a 
similar  problem  in  Rhode  Island  during  King  Phillips  War 
(1675-1678),  where  Quaker  legislators  and  officials  remained  in 
office.^  ^ 

The  rise  of  corporate  action  by  Friends  against  slaveholding 
members  was  considerably  a part  of  this  “moral  reformation” 
movement. As  Grundy  notes,  the  “purifiers”  were  “concerned 
with  removing  various  sins  (and  sinners)  from  membership 
rather  than  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves”.  As  a result 
“the  Quaker  abolition  movement  got  sidetracked.”^^ 
Humanitarian  reformers  among  Friends  in  this  era  were 
concerned  with  both  freedom  and  a means  of  livelihood  for 
those  who  had  been  slaves. 

In  the  1 820' s,  many  Friends  backed  efforts  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  to  send  slaves  and  former  slaves  back  to 
Africa.  The  racist  implications  of  this  “solution” — a desire  to 
avoid  living  with  blacks  as  equals  in  this  country — led  to  a 
decline  of  interest  in  this  program.  When  in  1831  Garrison 
adopted  “immediate,  unconditional  emancipation”  and  attacked 
the  Colonization  alternative,  many  Quaker  abolitionists 
followed  him,  including  Lucretia  and  James  Mott,  and  to  some 
extent  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


"Rufus  M.  Jones,  The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies  (London:  William  Sessions,  1910), 
157,  174-5,  1889-9;  Elbert  Russell,  The  His/on  of  Quakerism  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1909), 
122-3.  ~ 

"Richard  Bauman,  For  the  Reputation  ofTruth:  Politics,  Religon,  and  Conflict  Among  Pennsylvania 
Quakers,  1 750-1800  (Baltimore:  J ohns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1971);JackD.  Marietta,  The 
Reformation  of  American  Quakerism,  1748-1783  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
1984). 

"Marty  Paxson  Grundy,  “Review  of  ‘Quakers  and  Slavery:  A Divided  Spirit’,”  Friends 
Journal  Quiy  1986):  23. 

"Jean  R.  Soderiund, Quakers  and  Slaveiy:  A Divided  Spirit  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1985). 
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Drake  believed  that  this  “immediate”  abolition  doctrine  “left 

no  ground  on  which  Quakers  could  comfortably  stand.”^^ 
Moderate  Quakers  warned  the  “immediatists”  that  their 
position  would  lead  to  war  (which  it  did).  And  the 
“immediatist”  position  led  to  the  inactivity  of  abolition  groups 
in  the  south,  and  suppression  of  northern  anti-slavery  literature 
there. 

Friends  were  thus  caught  in  an  apparent  conflict  between 
testimonies  against  war  and  against  slavery.  Could  a “middle 
way”  have  been  fashioned? 

Alternate  Efforts 

The  common  depiction  of  the  growth  of  Quaker  concern  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a conflict  between  moral 
humanitarian  activists  and  selfish  or  lazy  inactivists  was 
probably  moderately  accurate  before  1800.  Both  the  moral 
purists  and  the  humanitarians  faced  those  sources  of  inaction. 
But  with  the  rise  of  the  dilemma  between  anti-war  and  anti- 
slavery impulses  after  1831,  a third  alternative  needs  to  be 
clarified.  Because  this  alternative  never  achieved  the  status  of  an 
independently  organized  movement  to  achieve  abolition,  it  has 
been  largely  ignored.  Yet  there  were  important  actions  taken  by 
Friends  who  did  not  adopt  the  “immediatist”  position  of  the 
“radical  abolitionists.”  If  tiiere  had  been  a vision,  and  a political 
program  which  could  have  been  built  on  such  actions,  the  goal 
of  emancipation  without  war  might  have  been  achieved. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  made  use  of 
a 1 796  law  permitting  “authorized  religious  societies  to  hold  and 
dispose  of,  property”.  Friends  were  encouraged  to  transfer 
ownership  of  their  slaves  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  a means  of 
freeing  them  yet  protecting  them  from  reenslavement.  The 
latter  was  a special  risk  for  free  blacks  in  the  South.  In  the 
1 820's  the  Yearly  Meeting  began  resettling  these  in  Haiti, 
Liberia,  and  the  free  states,  “at  Yearly  Meeting  expense”.  By 
1848  a total  of  1,685  had  been  so  settled,  and  only  about  18 
remained  in  the  nominal  custody  of  the  yearly  Meeting.’^ 

Early  Quaker  efforts  to  persuade  Congress  and  the  states  to 
abolish  slavery  produced  much  anti-Quaker  hostility.  As  a 
result,  Quakers  set  up  abolition  societies  including  others,  and 
a federation  of  these  societies.  This  was  the  “American 


' '^Drake,  Quakers  and  Slavery,  1 32. 
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Convention  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  African  Race,”  which  existed 
from  1 794  to  1 837.  It  and'  most  of  its  affiliates,  except  in 
Kentucky,  were  in  effect  Quaker  “front”  organizations,  as  most 
members  and  leaders  were  Quakers.’^ 

Benjamin  Lundy,  after  publishing  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
became  active  in  the  Convention,  and  revitalized  it  in  the  mid- 
1 820's.  In  1 826  he  publicized  the  hardship  which  slavery  put  on 
poor  whites.  In  1825  the  Convention  decided  that  fixing  the 
date  after  which  children  bom  to  slaves  would  be  free  was  the 
most  practicable  means  for  achieving  abolition. 

The  Maryland  society,  formed  in  1 825,  was  the  first  to  actively 
involve  all  classes,  rather  than  be  an  elitist  group.  It  also  was  the 
first  to  foster  political  antislavery  action.  In  1 826,  Thomas  Earle 
and  William  Kesley  of  Maryland  supported  the  idea  of  using 
government  funds  to  support  voluntary  emigration  of  blacks. 
By  1829  under  Lundy’s  leadership,  antislavery  societies  had 
risen  from  20  to  125,  and  membership  from  1,200  to  7,000. 

In  1828  the  Convention  was  again  in  a decline.  This  was 
partly  the  influence  of  the  rise  of  Jacksonian  politics,  but  likely 
also  from  the  Quaker  split  of  1827-8. 

In  1 826,  new  abolition  societies  were  formed  in  Monroe  and 
Columbiana  counties  in  southeastern  Ohio,  favoring 
“immediate  abolition.”  These  were  “in  rural  areas  without 
blacks  . . . (and)  felt  neither  responsibility  to  prepare  blacks  for 
freedom  nor  were  they  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  sudden 
emancipation”.^®  In  1829,  Thomas  Earle  reported  to  the 
Convention  on  various  methods  of  abolition.  He  argued  it 
would  be  easier  to  gain  support  for  immediate  abolition  than  for 
various  gradualist  programs  such  as  the  “free  produce” 
movement.  By  1831,  those  gradualists  who  had  opposed 
colonization  found  they  had  lost  the  support  of  a new 
generation  of  northern  abolitionists.  “The  immediatists 
associated  gradualism  with  colonization,  and  eschewed  both.”'^ 

In  1835,  five  members  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
including  John  G reenleaf  Whittier,  wrote  to  John  G.  Burney  of 
Danville,  Kentucky,  who  had  freed  his  slaves,  a long  letter  of 
inquiry.  Point  VI  asked:  “Doest  thou  think  it  would  have  been 
right  for  thee  to  have  received  from  the  government  or  from 
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individuals  . . . any  compensation  for  ceasing  from  the  sin  of 
slavery?”  The  reply  stated  that  “the  claim  of  compensation  . . . 
can  be  maintained  only  on  the  ground  that  slaveholding  is  not 
sinful.” 

In  1842,  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  sent  an  “Appeal  to 
Southern  Christians,”  circulated  widely  in  the  South.  'ITie  next 
year,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (Orthodox)  published  “A 
Brief  Statement  of  the  Rise  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  Against  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,”  which 
was  circulated  in  the  South.  TTiis  was  partly  to  show  that 
moderate  means  had  achieved  some  results. 

In  1843,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  urged 

Let  us  rather  treat  our  Southern  friends  as  intelligent  and 
high-minded  men, . . . appeal  to  their  consciences,  reason 
and  interests . . . contend  fearlessly  with  the  evil  system  they 
are  cherishing.  And  if,  in  an  immediate  compliance  with  the 
strict  demands  of  justice,  they  should  need  any  sympathy, 
let  us  open  to  them  our  hearts  and  our  purses  (emphasis 
added).2^ 

In  1 844,  New  Y ork  Y early  Meeting  (Orthodox)  prepared  “An 
Address  to  Those  of  the  Southern  States  Upon  the  Subject  of 
Slavery,”  which  specified  that  it  aimed  at  the  welfare  and 
freedom  of  the  blacks,  but  without  condemning  slaveholders. 
These  documents  received  a somewhat  respectful  hearing  in  the 
south. 

In  1848,  Virginia  Friends  petitioned  their  state  legislature  to 
abolish  the  prohibition  against  educating  slaves.  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  Orthodox  Yearly  Meetings  worked  to  remove 
disabilities  from  blacks,  with  legislative  success  by  1850.^' 
Indiana  Anti-Slavery  Friends  established  Union  Institute  in 
1846,  with  about  165  black  and  65  white  students,  and  four 
blacks  among  the  trustees.  In  1 852,  Indiana  Friends  (Orthodox), 
who  had  had  a committee  to  aid  those  “of  African  descent” 
since  1827,  took  82  Negro  children  into  Friends  schools. 
Friends  were  also  helping  to  support  schools  for  Negroes — 7 in 
the  Philadelphia  area  in  1830,  and  2 in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
in  1850  were  run  by  Friends.  A High  School,  the  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth  (now  Cheney  State  College)  was  started  in 
Philadelphia  in  1 852. 
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In  1853-54,  British  Friends  sent  a delegation  to  the  U.S.  on 
the  slavery  issue,  which  interviewed  the  President  and  southern 
governors.  It  was  generally  respectfully  received  except  in 
Missouri.^^ 

These  various  “middle”  activities  were  mostly  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  John  Woolman  had  shown  nearly  a century  before,  of 
concern  for  the  slave-holder  as  well  as  the  slave.  N^y  did  no 
organized  program  for  emancipation  without  war  develop  from 
this  perspective?  Much  study  is  needed  on  this  question,  but  a 
few  hypotheses  can  be  suggested. 

1.  The  “reformation  of  American  Quakerism”  1755-1775  had 
taken  Friends  mostly  out  of  political  responsibility.^^  While 
some  became  politically  active  again  on  the  slavery  issue  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1787,  the  next  generation  had 
been  brought  up  with  moral  absolutism  and  political  quietism. 
Some  refused  to  vote,  partly  because  they  felt  the  Constitution 
sanctioned  slavery.  This  was  about  the  opposite  extreme  from 
Penn’s  “Holy  Experiment  in  Government.” 

2.  Moral  absolutist  antislavery  Friends  were  hostile  to 
slaveholders,  and  horrified  at  the  idea  of  compensating  them  for 
freeing  their  slaves.  When  in  1847  some  abolitionists  purchased 
the  freedom  of  escaped  slave  Frederick  Douglass,  Lucretia  Mott 
among  others  opposed  this.^'*  Radical  abolitionists  had  a slogan, 
“No  compromise  with  slaveholders”.  Thus  they  avoided,  on 
principle,  negotiations  with  them  which  could  have  led  to 
gradual  emancipation  programs  acceptable  to  the  slaveholders. 
And,  as  indicated,  they  would  have  criticized  any  who  did  urge 
negotiations  with  slaveholders. 

3.  While  successful  examples  of  childhood  emancipation  and 
delayed  emancipation  by  states  existed,  and  compensated 
emancipation  in  the  British  and  French  colonies,  no  one  seems 
to  have  put  these  together  into  a detailed  action  program  as  a 
competitor  to  Garrison’s  “immediate  unconditional” 
emancipation  program,  from  1831  on,  nor  to  the  Republican 
Party  from  1854  on.  Hence  extremism,  north  and  south,  and 
war,  won  by  default. 

4.  Middle  of  the  road  programs  were  more  difficult  to 
develop,  and  to  create  enthusiasm  for,  than  simplistic,  absolutist 
ones. 
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The  Non-Slave  Holder,  founded  in  1846,  was  published  by 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  viewed  slavery  as  a sin.  It  published  a 
statement  in  1 846  on  “Immediate  Emancipation,”  including: 

Many  who  are  opposed  to  slavery,  and  not  a few  Friends, 
look  upon  this  doctrine  (of  immediate  emancipation)  as 
“unsafe  and  unlawful” — a wild  scheme  of  “violent 
abolitionists”  and  have  embraced  the  fallacious  opinion  that 
the  slaves  should  be  “educated  and  prepared  for  freedom” 
before  their  masters  can  properly  cease  from  the  sin  of 
slaveholding. 

The  National  Era,  founded  in  1 847,  wrote  in  that  year  that 
“contemplation  of  gradual  emancipation  would  beget  a gradual 
indifference  to  emancipation  itself. 

Commentary 

The  British  abolition  of  slavery  in  its  colonies,  1833-38,  was 
by  compensation,  and  the  Danish  abolition  by  offer  of 
compensation  was  one  option.  Most  organized  abolitionists 
after  1831  were  “moral  absolutists”  and  opposed  copying  these 
successful  British  and  Danish  offers  of  compensation.  They  also 
avoided  negotiations  with  slaveholders  to  find  an  acceptable 
formula,  thus  failing  to  follow  the  successful  example  of  the 
Danish  king. 

The  “moral  absolutists”  held  that  slavery  was  a sin.  They 
hated  slave  owners  and  favored  sectional  parties.  The  “practical 
idealist,”  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  compensate  owners, 
negotiate  with  slave  owners,  and  train  slaves  for  freedom.  They 
favored  national  parties,  a transitional  period,  and  copying 
successful  emancipations.  The  “practical  idealists”  made  the 
welfare  of  blacks  a major  concern. 

How  Could  Emancipation  Have  Been  Achieved  Without 
War? 

In  1 827  there  were  140  abolition  societies  in  the  South.  These 
became  inactive  after  Garrison’s  1831  call  for  immediate, 
unconditional  abolition.  In  1850,  only  about  6 percent  of 
southern  whites  owned  slaves  (347,525  out  of  6,222,418 
population).  Value  of  slaves  was  reported  as  $689  million  in 
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1 850.  This  for  1 .7  million  slaves  was  about  $400  per  slave,  or 
$22  per  person  of  U.S.  population  of  31.4  million. 

A Program  for  Peaceful  Abolition 

1.  As  an  initial  step  that  could  have  been  fairly  popular  in 
border  states,  Compensated  Voluntary  Manumission  could  have 
accelerated  the  decline  of  slavery  in  those  states  especially.  In 
1 775,  slaves  were  70  percent  of  the  population  of  Delaware,  but 
by  1860  they  were  only  8 percent  of  its  population.  Many 
border  state  slaves  had  been  sold  south  over  the  years.  Owners 
would  thus  have  had  the  option  to  sell  them  to  freedom  instead. 
Federal  funding  of  this  would  have  shared  the  costs  nationwide. 
Manumission  societies  were  common  in  the  South  before  1831, 
and  could  then  have  been  revived. 

2.  This  could  have  been  coupled  with  Prohibition  of  Interstate 
Sale  of  Slaves,  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or 
a heavy  tax  placed  on  such  sales. 

3.  Compensation  to  Owners  for  Fugitive  Slaves  who  escaped  north, 
with  documentation  of  freedom  for  those  slaves.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850  soon  enflamed  the  North  and  put  an 
economic  burden  on  slaveholders  trying  to  recapture  their 
slaves.  Compensated  freedom  (again  under  the  commerce 
clause)  could  have  benefited  both  North  and  South.  In  1856, 
Thomas  R.  Hazard  proposed  this  to  the  National  American 
Party.^^ 

4.  Federally  Financed  Education  (in  north  and  south)  For  Those 
Manumitted  and  any  freed  in  childhood.  This  would  have  met 
some  of  the  objections  that  the  blacks  were  “uncivilized”  and 
unready  for  freedom.  And  it  would  have  given  the  recipients  a 
better  start  in  freedom.  It  would  have  required  repeal  or 
overriding  of  state  laws  prohibiting  education  of  slaves. 

5.  Federally  Financed  Emancipation,  and  Education  cfFreedmen,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories.  This  could  have  been  a 
“trial  run”  model  for  emancipation  in  slave  states,  especially 
border  ones.  And  it  would  have  reduced  the  wrangling  over 
admission  of  new  states. 

6.  State  Campaigns forEncouragingManumission,  Education  of  Slaves 
(repealing  laws  against  this)  And  Childhood  Emancipation, 
preferably  with  federal  funding  of  emancipation  and  education. 

7.  County  Campaigis  for  Abolition  of  Slave-Molding.  In  1 849 
“county  option”  on  emancipation  was  proposed  for  western 
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Vir^nia  and  eastern  Tennessee.  This  would  have  required  a 
state  enabling  law,  which  apparently  was  not  achieved.  But  if 
there  had  been  an  oiganized  program  for  this  approach, 
counties  could  have  voted  for  emancipation,  to  be  effective 
when  state  law  would  permit  it.  As  a preliminary,  counties  could 
have  voted  for  compensated  voluntary  manumission  in  their 
county.  This  could  have  become  popular  in  other  border  states 
as  well.  And  it  could  have  been  a strong  prelude  to  state 
manumission  campaigns. 

8.  After  progress  on  the  above,  in  at  least  four  border  states 
(but  specified  earlier  as  a goal),  a Constitutional  Amendment, 
abolishing  slavery  ten  years  after  date  of  adoption,  with 
compensation  and  education,  repealing  the  2/ 3 representation 
rule  for  slaves  and  the  fugitive  slave  clause,  could  have  been 
introduced  with  reasonable  prospect  of  enactment.  This  would 
require  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  states,  or  22  in  1 860.  It  could 
only  be  passed  with  the  votes  of  four  of  the  six  or  seven  border 
states  (Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  and  perhaps  N.  Carolina). 

9.  Federal  financing  would  also  have  been  desirable  for  hand 
Purchase  and  'Vocational  Training  for  Freed  Slaves,  so  as  not  to  leave 
them  destitute  at  freedom. 

A Workable  Chronology 

If,  at  any  time  after  1844,  moderate  Orthodox  or  Hicksite 
Friends  had  called  a conference  of  their  members  on  “how  can 
emancipation  be  achieved  without  war?”  that  conference  would 
probably  have  discussed  Emerson’s  speech  of  1844  at  Concord 
which  urged,  by  implication,  the  adoption  of  compensated 
emancipation  in  this  country.  Both  branches  of  Friends  had 
Yearly  Meetings  in  both  North  and  South.  Orthodox  Friends 
had  held  a general  conference  in  1 829.  Such  a conference  might 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  a “Friends  Association  for 
compensated  emancipation,”  or  at  least  “for  gradual 
emancipation,”  at  first  within  that  branch. 

A difference  in  southern  reception  of  such  proposals,  in 
contrast  to  “radical  abolitionist”  ones,  would  soon  have  been 
evident  to  southern  Friends.  This  had  already  been  shown  in  the 
hearing  given  in  the  South  to  addresses  from  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  (Orthodox)  Yearly  Meetings  in 
1 842-44.  Some  southern  manumission  and  abolition  societies, 
inactive  since  about  1831,  would  probably  have  revived.  The 
climate  of  debate  on  slavery  would  have  been  considerably 
altered,  in  both  North  and  South.  The  London  Yearly  Meeting 
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deputation  to  state  governors,  in  1853-54,  could  have  urged 
serious  consideration  of  compensation,  if  it  were  already  under 
widespread  discussion. 

With  moderate  Friends  “breaking  the  ice,”  a non- 
denominational  Compensated  Emancipation  Society  could  have 
been  formed,  some  time  before  1 854.  This  could  have  attracted 
support  from  at  least  a minority  of  moderate  abolitionists 
(Tappanites),  many  of  whom  had  Unitarian,  Congregational, 
and  Presbyterian  affiliations.  Some  of  the  moderates  who  had 
supported  the  purchase  of  freedom  for  Frederick  Douglass  in 
1 847  would  have  been  interestable.  Such  an  organization  could 
have  formulated  a progressive  reply  to  Henry  Clay’s  1850 
compromise  proposes. 

FoMowing  the  Free  Soil  coalition  campaign  of  1 848,  and  that 
party’s  decline,  a portion  of  that  group  might  then  have 

endeavored  to  establish  a national,  rather  than  a sectional  party, 
seeking  not  merely  to  limit  slavery,  but  to  remove  it  by 
compensation.  This  party  might  have  been  called  the 
Constitutional  Progress  Party,  with  a constitutional  amendment 
as  an  ultimate  goal,  after  progress  on  compensated  voluntary 
manumission,  and  action  toward  emancipation  by  four  border 
states.  If  this  party  had  mn  in  1856  (or  even  in  1852)  then  in 
1860  it  might  well  have  done  better  than  the  Constitutional 
Union  Party  (oiganized  in  1860)  did,  and  achieved  a balance  of 
power. 

Having  run  in  1 856,  then  when  Elihu  Burritt  returned  to  this 
country  in  that  year,  his  campaign  for  compensated 
emancipation  would  have  had  a politically  organized  basis,  and 
his  dynamism  could  have  increased  that  party’s  appeal,  and  its 
vote,  enough  to  throw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Gradualist  Failure,  1844-1854 

Successful  emancipation  movements  in  states  and  colonies, 
1780- 1848,  were  not  built  upon  in  any  organized  emancipation 
movement  in  this  country  thereafter.  Radical  abolitionists,  with 
their  hostility  to  slaveholders,  provoked  the  latter  to  resist 
further  consideration  of  emancipation.  This  mutual  hostility  led 
to  the  Civil  War. 

No  organized  movement  for  gradual  emancipation  developed 
after  the  demise  of  the  American  Convention  in  1837.  The 
failure  of  Delaware’s  abolition  law  in  1847  did  not  lead  to 
agitation  for  either  compensated  emancipation  or  county  option 
there,  which  might  have  turned  the  tide. 
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No  significant  number  of  leading  abolitionists  were  willing  to 
build  on  Talbof  s Kentucky  Resolution  of  1 850  which  agreed  in 
advance  to  compensated  emancipation,  saying  “we  pledge 
ourselves  to  be  willing  . . . but  we  never  will  see  them  (slaves) 
taken  without  our  consent  and  without  compensation.” 
Moderate  Quakers,  opposed  to  both  slavery  and  war,  failed  to 
organize  a “middle  wa/’  out  of  their  dilemma.  If  they  had,  and 
if  it  had  spread,  it  yould  have  been  possible  to  achieve 
emancipation  in  this  country  without  war. 
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Conscientious  Objectors  during  the 
Civil  War 

James  0.  Lehman 

On  January  10, 1865,  three  months  from  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  John  B.  Weber,  a Mennonite  minister  of  Spring  Grove, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  wrote  to  his  cousin  Samuel 

Weber  of  Waterloo  Township,  Upper  Canada. 

...  we  once  more  are  burdened  with  the  draft.  The 
Government  is  again  demanding  a force  of  300,000. 1 can 

only  greatly  lament  that  so  many  lives  are  being  lost,  that  so 
many  thousands  upon  thousands  must  shed  their  blood  on 
account  of  this  rebellion.  But  I also  believe  that  all  of  us 
share  in  the  guilt  of  this  war,  that  all  of  us  have  heaped 
wood  upon  this  fire.’ 

Is  it  possible  during  the  American  Civil  War  that  Mennonites 
actually  did  “heap  wood  upon  this  fire”  or  that  they  shared  in 
“the  guilt  of  this  war?” 

Weber  wrote  his  letter  near  the  end  of  a conflagration  that 
nearly  tore  the  nation  of  31,000,000  people  apart.  A collective 
bone-deep  weariness  had  set  in  long  before  this.  Calls  for  men 
seemed  endless — men  to  serve  as  cannon  fodder,  as  wave  upon 
wave  of  men  in  battle  bravely  (or  was  it  foolishly)  faced  deadly 
fire  from  guns  whose  technology  had  advanced  far  ahead  of 
battle  strategy. 

The  sheer  number  of  casualties  and  battles  stagger  the 
mind — 10,455  military  actions  of  one  kind  or  another,  by  one 
count.^  No  less  than  623,000  men  were  sacrificed  to  the  god  of 
war  and  another  471,000  sustained  wounds.  Two  thirds  of  the 
deaths  actually  resulted  from  disease  and  epidemics,  we  might 
note,  not  gunshot.  No  such  carnage  would  ever  pass  muster 
today,  at  least  not  if  inflicted  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


' “Lancaster  County  and  the  Civil  War,”  Mennonite  Historical 35  (April  1974):  4.  The 
Bulletin  is  hereafter  cited  as  MHB.  The  original  January  10, 1865  letter  is  located  at  the  Muddy 
Creek  Farm  Library  of  Amos  B.  Hoover,  Denver,  PA,  who  also  translated  it.  A few  years 
after  the  war  Weber  moved  to  Elkhart  County,  IN  and  served  as  a minister  in  the  Old  Order 
Mennonite  Church. 

^E.  B.  Long,  with  Barbara  Long,  The  Civil  WarDay  By  Dt^,  An  Almanac,  1861-1865  (Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  1971),  710-711,719. 
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Americans  almost  surprised  themselves  at  how  fearfully 
violent  they  had  become.  Politicians,  of  course,  fed  the  flame. 
Pennsylvania’s  governor,  Andrew  Curtin,  told  a crowd  in 
Pittsburgh,  “War  means  violence,  and  in  times  of  war  man 
relapses  into  barbarism.”  Congressman  Thaddeus  Stevens  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  declared,  “All  the  inhabitants 
of  a hostile  country  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  Even  women 
and  children  are  enemies  . . Massive  revengeful  destruction 
became  accepted  strategy  by  both  sides. 

How  else  does  one  explain  burning  300  buildings  in  non- 
strategic  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  or  the  destruction  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  or  Sherman’s  devastation  through 
Georgia,  or  Sheridan’s  raid  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  destroy 
crops,  barns,  and  mills  (and  for  a Mennonite  family  near 
Broadway,  Virginia,  the  house  caught  fire  too)?  Or  the  massacre 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  the  murderous  William  Quantrill 
led  400  terrorists  into  town  to  slaughter  150  people  before 
torching  the  town.'^ 

Today  the  Civil  War  attracts  more  exorbitant  attention  than 
any  other  four-year  period  in  American  history.  People  are 
spellbound,  in  fact  entertained,  in  recounting  and  re-enacting  the 
battles.  Weekend  conferences  thrive,  bringing  Civil  War  buffs 
together  to  scrutinize  every  military  detail.^According  to  Bruce 
Catton  the  war  has  become  something  it  neverw2.s  to  the  people 
involved — a bright,  colorful,  and  picturesque  splash  in  the 
middle  of  the  drab  1 9fh  century.^ 

Literature  streams  off  the  presses.  One  estimate  says  that 
50,000  books  and  articles  have  been  published— that’s  more 
than  one  per  day  since  the  war  ended!  Some  have  called  it  a 
“brothers’  war.”  Indeed!  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  had  three  brothers 
and  three  brothers -in-law  on  the  Confederate  side,  only  one  of 
whom  came  back  alive.  Kentucky  Senator  Crittenden  had  sons 


’Charles  Royster,  The  Destructive  War  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  the 
Americans  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1991),  80-81. 

‘Thomas  Goodrich,  Bloody  Dawn  (Kent:  Kent  State  University  Press,  1991). 

’Worth  Yoder,  an  Elkhart,  Indiana  attorney  of  Mennonite  descent,  every  year  puts 
together  several  weekend  conferences  for  the  Civil  War  Society,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
BerryviUe,  VA.  In  May  1991,  the  Society  held  a conference  at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  to 
which  the  author  was  invited  to  present  an  after-dinner  speech  regarding  the  conscientious 
objectors  of  the  war,  a rather  unusual  topic  for  that  Society  to  consider! 

‘Bruce  Canon,  America  Goes  to  IPar  (Middletown:  Wesleyan  University  Press,  1958),  11. 
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in  both  armies.’  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  imagine  such 

wrenching  trauma  and  conflict  of  loyalties. 

A Test  of  Loyalty  For  Many 
Civil  wars  always  pose  peculiarly  difficult  problems.  Even  if 
one  tries  to  be  a conscientious  objector,  which  side  does  one 
favor?  To  remain  neutral  is  a virtual  impossibility,  if  the 
American  Civil  War  is  any  indication.  Mennonites  were  tom.  In 
Virginia,  when  the  question  of  secession  came  up,  some 
Mennonites,  under  dire  threats,  voted  in  favor.  Some  voted 
against  it  and  some  failed  to  vote  at  all.®  The  major  Dunker 
leader.  Elder  John  Kline,  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia, 
vigorously  opposed  slavery  and  military  service.  For  that  he  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  J une  15, 1 864,  when  local  desperadoes 
ambushed  and  killed  him,  thereby  making  him  the  most  famous 
Church  of  the  Brethren  martyr  in  their  history.® 

Like  John  Kline,  many  Mennonites  and  Amish  in  the  North 
also  took  an  anti-slavery  and  anti-military  stand.  But  was  there 
any  doubt  which  side  they  favored?  Usually  not!  In  their  eyes 
the  South  had  committed  a major  sin;  it  had  “rebelled”  against 
government.  How  could  one  reconcile  the  historic  peace 
position  with  the  deeply  ingrained  conviction  that  one  must 
show  obedience  and  support  to  government?  The  net  resultwas 
that  many  ended  up  siding  with  the  North,  and  their 
involvement  became  a matter  of  degree. 

Quite  a few  men  from  the  peace  groups  did  enlist  or  go  into 
service  when  drafted.  In  most  communities  the  majority  sought 
exemption  by  paying  the  commutation  fee  or  buying  a 
substitute,  if  they  could  not  convince  draft  officials  of  some 
physical  disability.  It  was  only  near  the  end  of  the  war  that  a few 
Mennonites  or  Amish  raised  voices  against  the  idea  of  helping 
to  pay  for  the  war.  As  for  buying  substitutes  Mermonites  said 
little.  The  Amish,  however,  generally  resisted  that  approach. 
What  of  the  Quakers?  Strong  voices  were  raised  a number  of 
times  against  paying  for  war.  How  was  that  different  thzn.  fighting 
it,  they  asked?  Many  Friends,  as  did  Mennonites,  Amish  and 


’Alan  Barker,  The  Civil  War  in  America  (Garden  City:  Anchor  Books,  1961),  107; 
Comments  by  Phillip  Stone  on  February  12, 1992.  Stone,  a Hatrisonburg,  Virginia  attorney 
who  has  studied  Lincoln  family  genealogy  extensively,  annually  leads  a trek  to  the  small 
“Virginia  Lincolns”  cemetery  near  Broadway,  Virginia. 

“Samuel  Horst,  Mennonites  in  the  Confederac)  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1964),  26-27. 

’’The  Brethren  Rmyclapedia,  1983  ed.,  s.v.  “John  Kline”;  Ray  A.  N eff,  Vally  of  the  Shadow,  2d 
ed.  (Terre  Haute:  Rana  Publications,  1989),  173-79. 
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Dunkers,  agreed  to  pay  the  commutation  fees  or  buy  substitutes 
in  order  to  avoid  fighting. 

Our  research  over  the  last  dozen  years  has  focused  primarily 
on  the  Mennonite  and  Amish  experience,  with  a little  attention 
to  “Dunkers,”  the  name  commonly  used  at  that  time  for  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.’®  We  largely  avoided  the  Quaker  story 
for  several  reasons,  (1)  because  of  the  classic  monograph  by 
Jpdward  Needles  Wright,  Conscientious  Objectors  in  the  Civil  War^ 
which  primarily  focused  upon  that  group;"  (2)  the  Friends 
frequently  commented  on  the  war  in  several  major  journals  they 
were  publishing;  (3)  Friends  frequentiy  “memorialized”  (or 
petitioned)  the  government  regarding  their  views.  They 
represent  a major  study  in  themselves.  Hence  we  focused  upon 
the  generally  more  obscure  Mennonites  and  Amish.  For  lack  of 
other  records  we  often  had  to  rely  upon  newspapers.’^ 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  political  or  patriotic  motivations 
strongly  colored  any  attention  paid  to  Mennonites,  Amish, 
Dunkers,  Quakers  or  other  groups  that  had  men  of 
“conscientious  scruples.”  The  peace  groups  quickly  discovered, 
probably  to  their  surprise,  that  laige  numbers  of  men  of  all 
faiths  (and  those  of  no  faith),  maneuvered  vigorously  to  find 
exemption  from  military  duty  by  one  means  or  another  when 
drafted.  All  Civil  War  drafts  were  notably  unsuccesrful  as  a direct 
means  of  putting  men  into  uniform. 

Early  Days  of  War 

It  appears  that  the  war  caught  Amish  and  Mennonites 
somewhat  unawares.  Both  groups  were  busy  dealing  with  major 
internal  changes  in  the  1850s  and  60s.  ''J^en  the  war  cloud 
burst  upon  the  land  it  attracted  little  attention  among 
Mennonites,  said  H.  P.  Krehbiel.’^  Except,  of  course,  for  the 
first  several  weeks!  Many  men  in  most  states  lurched  off  to  war 
with  incredible  speed.  On  Monday  evening,  April  1 5,  three  days 


'“Various  names  have  been  used  for  this  group  (see  “Names,  Brethren”  in  The  Brethren 
1983  ed.).  “Dunkard”  or  “Tunker”  were  also  used  sometimes. 

Needles  Wright,  Conscientious  Objectors  in  the  Civil  War  (Philadelphia:  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1931).  Reissued  in  paperback  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & Company  (New  York, 
1961). 

'^This  topic  posed  several  fundamental  problems:  (1)  sorting  out  Mennonite  and  Amish 
names — were  they  or  were  they  not  Mennonites  in  the  1860s;  (2)  young  people  did  not  join 
church  until  adulthood — were  the  young  men  then  Amish  or  Mennonite  if  not  officially 
church  members?  (3)  Lack  of  records  was  a serious  problem.  Hence,  we  turned  to 
newspapers,  despite  their  very  biased  journalistic  practices.  A few  government  records  were 
as  was  the  occasional  letter  that  commented  on  the  war. 

P.  Krehbiel,  The  History  of  the  General  Corference  of  the  Mennonites  of  North  America  (Pub. 
by  author,  1898),  77.  See  also  Paton  Yoder,  Tradition  c!y  Transition  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press, 
1991). 
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after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  a crowd  gathered  at 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania.  After  the  band  finished  “Yankee 
Doodle”  a young  lawyer,  Charles  Hunsicker,  grandson  of  a 
Mennonite  bishop  and  son  of  a Mennonite  judge,  stepped 
forward  and  said,  “It  is  not  time  to  talk;  we  want  men — we 
want  money.”  By  Saturday  morning  600  men,  including  his 
brother  Davis,  had  signed  up  and  marched  off.’*^ 

In  Chicago  the  young  businessman,  John  F,  Funk,  was  so 
excited  he  could  barely  write  in  his  diary  as  he  attended  war 
meetings  and  watched  troops  leave.  On  Sunday,  April  21,  Funk 
helped  sing  “My  Country,  ‘Tis  of  Thee”  five  times  at  various 
events. Two  months  later  his  Mennonite  father  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  wrote  to  John,  informing  him  of  “traters  among 
the  people . , . But  they  Must  keep  very  quiet  or  recive  a Coat  of 
tar  and  feathers.”’^ 

Peace  movements  such  as  the  American  Peace  Society 
collapsed  almost  immediately.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
born  in  1 841,  and  an  outspoken  critic  against  all  war,  suddenly 
shifted  its  position  as  their  church  paper  noted  that  perhaps  loss 
of  freedom  was  a worse  calamity  than  war.^^ 

Mennonites  and  Amish  hoped  to  remain  in  obscurity  when 
war  came.  Peter  Eschleman  of  Washington  County,  Maryland, 
wrote  in  April  1862,  “We  are  still  allowed  our  peace,  and  we 
believe  it  advisable  to  hold  ourselves  in  quietude  in  order  not  to 
stir  them  up.”’®  But  that  became  impossible  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania  after  the  local  republican  Daily  Evening 
Express  got  wind  of  Mennonites  who,  allegedly,  draped  their 
feet  in  war  support.  Out  came  a scorching  broadside  about  “our 
richest  farmers,”  the  Mennonites.  Apparently  the  paper  was 
unaware  that  they  were  attacking  Republican  voters!  The  irony 
is  that  the  democratic  Lancaster  Intelligencer  came  to  the  rescue  of 
Mennonites,  reminding  readers  of  the  exemption  clause  in  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution  for  those  with  conscientious  scruples. 


'■■John  L.  Ruth,  Maintaining  the  Right  Fellowship  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1984),  317-19. 
Davis  lost  his  life  in  the  war. 

'*John  F.  Funk  Diary.  Archives  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Indiana,  hereafter 
cited  as  AMC.  See  also  Joseph  Liechty  and  James  O.  Lehman,  “From  Yankee  to 
Nonresistant:  John  F.  Funk’s  Chicago  Years,”  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  59  Quly  1985):  222. 

■‘Jacob  Funk  to  John  F.  Funk.  AMC;  also  quoted  in  Ruth,  Maintaining  the  Right  Fellowship, 
320. 

■’Kenneth  M.  Stampp,  And  the  War  Came  (Chica.go:  Phoenix  Books,  1964),  288-95;  Daniel 
R.  Chamberlain,  “First  Pure,  Then  Peaceable:  The  Position  of  the  W esleyan  Methodist 
Church  on  War  and  Peace  from  its  Founding  to  the  Qvil  War,”  in  Within  the  Perfection  of 
Christ,  edited  by  Terry  L.  Brensinger  andE.  Morris  Sider,  a festschrift  in  honor  of  Martin  H. 
Schrag  p'Jappanee:  Evangel  Press,  1990),  217-30.  The  church  paper  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  was  The  American  Weslgan. 

■‘Peter  Eschleman  to  Jacob  Nold,  April  8, 1862,  located  in  AMC. 
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Hot-blooded  writers  then  engaged  in  a lengthy  “war”  of 
words! But  that  was  only  the  first  media  battle  in  Lancaster 
County! 

The  Threat  of  a Draft 

After  the  first  700,000  men  had  rushed  off  to  war  and 

enlistments  flagged,  Congress  quickly  called  on  states  in  1 862  to 
crank  up  their  rusty  state  militia  machinery  to  conscript  men. 
Mennonites  and  Amish  looked  with  alarm  at  the  threatening 
storm  clouds.  No  longer  could  they  hold  their  peace.  War  was 
for  real!  In  the  late  summer  of  1 862  the  federal  government  sent 
out  regulations  for  enrollment  and  drafting.^®  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Mennonite  ministers,  in  that  same  summer, 
personally  visited  Governor  Curtin  to  plead  for  exemption  from 
fighting,  but  agreed  that  a fine  would  be  acceptable.  Two 
Lancaster  County  Mennonites,  Amos  Herr  and  John  Shenk, 
also  visited  Curtin  to  seek  freedom  firom  military  service.  The 
governor  listened,  then  asked,  “Well,  what  do  you  people  do  for 
us?  Do  you  vote?”  Upon  their  positive  reply  Curtin  promised, 
“We  win  do  something  for  you.”  Later  one  of  the  governor’s 
aides  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  everyone  were  like  the 
Mennonites.  “That  would  be  easy  to  decide,”  said  Curtin, 
“There  would  be  no  war.”^’ 

At  Wooster,  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of  Wayne,  a crowd 
assembled  in  late  July  1862  for  a war  meeting.  There  are  only 
two  kinds  of  people — the  loyal  and  the  disloyal,  they  resolved. 
A local  paper  screamed,  “We  are  in  danger!  We  are  in  the  crisis 
of  our  history. Shortly  thereafter,  on  August  6,  the 
Sonnenberg  (Swiss)  Mennonite  congregation,  12  miles  to  the 
east,  held  a special  congregational  meeting  to  discuss  “the 
present  sad  state  of  the  Country,  and  to  deliberate  upon  the 
duties  of  aU  good  and  Loyal  Citizens.”  From  that  meeting  arose 
a petition  to  Ohio’s  governor,  David  Tod.  Their  Swiss  brethren 
around  Bluffton,  Ohio  sent  a similar  petition  to  Tod.  Both 
documents  pleaded  for  release  from  serving  military  duty.  But 
we’U  help  with  money,  they  offered!  One  petition  promised  that 
they  would  “sacrifice  property  and  aU  that  we  possess  in  case  of 


’’James  O.  Lehman,  “Conflicting  Loyalties  of  the  Christian  Citizen:  Lancaster 
Mennonites  And  the  Early  Civil  War  Era,”  Venn^lvania  Mennonite  Heritage  7 (April  1984):2-15, 
hereafter  cited  as  PMH;  idem,  “Duties  of  the  Mennonite  Citizen;  Concroveisy  in  the 
Lancaster  Press  Late  in  the  Civil  War,”  PMH  7 (July  1984);  5-21. 

^"Offirial  Records,  series  3,  no.  2,  180,  186-88,  333-35.  Hereafter  cited  as  OR. 

^'I.  G.  Musser,  “How  About  Voting?”  Gospel  Herald  S (October  3,  1912):  429. 

” Wooster  Republican,  J uly  24,  1862. 
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necessity  rather  than  to  make  use  of  the  sword.”  The  other  one 
poirited  out  how  in  Europe  at  some  places  they  had  been 

allowed  exemption  by  a flne.^ 

A letter  from  Holmes  County,  an  area  full  of  raucous  and 
radical  democrats,  told  Ohio’s  governor  of  many  Amish  in  the 

area  who  were  “opposed  to  war  or  fighting.”  In  fact,  “they 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  killed  rather  than  take  up  arms  to 
kill  their  fellow  beings.”  Furthermore,  said  the  letter,  many 
Amish  were  strong  Unionists,  but  many  Amish  also  opposed  the 
Union  government  “and  sympathise [d]  with  the  rebellion.” 
Another  letter  from  Daniel  P.  Leadbetter,  a MiUersburg  attorney 
and  former  Democrat  Congressman  (1837-41),  went  to  the 
governor.  Of  the  Amish  he  said,  “They  will  pay  liberally  for 
substitutes”  but  they  won’t  fight,  hence  it  would  be  better  to  use 
their  money  than  to  draft  them.^'^  A few  weeks  later  the  local 
paper  published  a portion  of  the  Dordrecht  Confession  of  Faith 
and  explained  how  both  Amish  and  Mennonites  had 
conscientious  scruples  about  fighting.  However,  said  the  article, 
“money  will  be  cheerfully  and  honestly  paid.”^^ 

In  western  Ohio,  John  M.  Brenneman,  the  best-known  and 
widely  traveled  midwestem  Mennonite  bishop  of  that  era, 
reluctantly,  on  August  19,  drafted  a long  petition  addressed  to 
President  Lincoln.  Brenneman  pointed  out  that  Mennonites, 
against  their  conscience,  now  had  great  pressure  to  take  up  arms 
to  destroy  human  life.  But,  he  hastily  added,  the  president  “must 
not  mistake  us  to  be  secessionists  or  rebels  against  the 
government,  as  we  are  entirely  free  from  that  guilt.”  Mennonites 
favored  the  Union,  said  Brenneman,  and  they  abhorred 
rebellion,  and  considered  it  a great  duty  to  pray  for  government 
and  to  give  “due  respect  and  reverence  as  good  subjects.” 
Brenneman  promised  no  murmuring  or  complaints  if  a fine  or 
extra  tax  were  levied  in  place  of  service.^^  No  evidence  has  been 
found  that  the  petition  ever  got  to  Lincoln. 


"David  Tod  Papers,  1862-1864,  Collection  306,  Library/ Archives  Division,  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"Both  letters  ate  located  in  the  David  Tod  Papers.  The  first  letter  is  dated  August  11, 
1862.  Unfortunately,  the  ending  of  the  letter  is  missing,  so  we  don’t  know  it’s  author,  but 
it  was  likely  from  a local  politician.  Leadbetter’s  letter  is  dated  August  16,  1 862. 

^^MiUenhurg  tOhio)  Holmes  County  Farmer,  4 Sept  1862. 

^‘“A  Civil  War  Petition  to  President  Lincoln,”  MHB  34  (October  1973):  2-3.  The  original 
petition  and  accompanying  letter  are  found  at  AMC. 
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Responses  to  Conscription 

The  drafts  did  come!  In  the  first  one  John  H.  Oberholtzer, 
now  publishing  Das  Christliche  Volksblatt,  noted  the 
extraordinary  (“wundervoUe”)  and  consternating  times.  “At  the 
first  instance  of  hearing  about  it  in  our  peaceful  little  town,  we 
saw  robust  men  shed  tears  and  women  begin  to  weep  together.” 
Everyone  rushed  forward  “in  order  to  learn  whether  perhaps 
the  destroying  angel  had  passed  them  by.”^^  Minister  Jacob 
Beidler  of  the  Swamp  Church  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
said  there  was  “great  grief”  But  what  is  hardest,  said  Beidler,  is 
that  many  people  put  the  blame  for  the  draft  “on  us  and  our 
leaders.”  Then  Beidler  sighed  with  relief,  “thank  God,  the  draft 
has  hit  none  of  my  boys.”^ 

Local  papers  got  a surprise  when  the  draft  wheels  turned  At 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  900  men  crowded  forward 
apprehensively  to  see  if  their  names  had  been  drawn.  Many  men 
sought  exemption.  Some  Mennonites  came  doubly  prepared 
should  the  draft  strike  their  names.^^  They  had  gone  beforehand 
to  secure  exemptions  for  physical  disability  as  well  as  certificates 
that  declared  exemption  for  conscientious  scruples.  Governor 
Curtin  couldn’t  wait  for  the  legislature  to  set  a fee  for 
exemption  from  militia  duty.  He  had  ordered  the  preparation  of 
a certificate  for  conscientious  objectors  to  sign  and  have 
notarized.  Many  of  these  certificates  are  now  on  file  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archives.  The  wording  was  unmistakable. 
Signing  this  “deposition”  was  a declaration  that  one  had 
conscientious  scruples  to  bear  arms,  whether  it  be  in  self- 
defense,  or  in  protecting  his  country,  and  that  this  belief  had 
been  formed  “carefully,  deliberately,  and  conscientiously,”  and 
that  it  applied  to  aU  war.^° 

Despite  this  means  of  exemption  many  young  men  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  when  drafted,  took  another  exemption 
route — buying  a substitute.  Costs  varied  widely  from  $100  to 
$1,000.  Churches  apparently  did  nothing  to  stop  the  traffic  in 
substitutes.  Some  Mennonite  young  men  also  willingly  went  off 
to  war  when  drafted. 


Milford  Squan  (PA)  Das  Christliche  VolksMatt,  29  October  1862. 

“J acob  Beidler,  Milford  Square,  Bucks  County,  PA  to  J acob  Nold,  Jr.,  October  26, 1862. 
Jacob  Nold  Collection,  AMC. 

”Ruth,  Maintaining  the  Right  Fellowship,  323. 

’“Pennsylvania  State  Archives,  Record  Group  19:  Records  of  the  Department  ofMilitary 
Affairs,  Subgroup:  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  Series:  Civil  VC’ar. 
Microfilm  copies  are  available  from  the  Archives  at  Harrisburg,  PA. 
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Whether  it  be  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  or 
Lancaster  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  pattern  was  much 
the  same.  Thousands  were  drafted  but  few  went.  The  luincaster 
Intelligencer  called  it  “one  of  the  most  disgraceful  exhibitions  we 
have  ever  seen,”  and  that  it  “beggared  all  description”  as  the 
hundreds  of  healthy  young  men  crowded  in  to  claim  a 
conscience  against  fighting.  Thus  came  another  scorching  in  the 
press  fof  Mennonites,  Amish,  Dunkers,  and  Quakers  as  election 
politics ’’and  drafting  came  at  the  same  time.  Democrats  were 
outraged  because  conscientious  objectors  had  again  helped  re- 
elect Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  tire-eating  radical  Republican 
abolitionist  congressman.^'  Here’s  another  irony — how  the 
peace-loving  churches  so  strongly  supported  a Congressman 
whose  style  was  so  opposite! 

A similar  unsavory  brew  bubbled  among  the  Amish  in  Mifflin 
County,  Pennsylvania.  The  Republican  L^mstown  Gazette  on 
September  10  reprimanded  local  demagogues  who  were 
misleading  the  Amish  by  “telling  them  that  their  voting  for 
Lincoln  had  brought  on  the  draft”  and  that  they  would  now 
have  to  tight.  The  True  Democrat  noted  local  negative  feelings 
about  the  Amish.  Men  who  vote  should  surely  not  be  exempt 
from  military  duty,  thought  the  Democrat.  The  Gazette  claimed 
the  Amish  would  bear  taxation,  but  they  would  “deem  it  as 
wrong  to  furnish  a substitute.”  On  the  night  before  the  election 
broadsides  were  scattered  along  the  roads,  threatening  arson  to 
the  buildings  of  “all  dutch”  if  tiiey  voted.  Fortunately,  nothing 
came  of  the  threat.^^ 

We  find  unusual  contrasts  farther  west  in  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania  and  Garret  County,  Maryland,  where  Amish  and 
Mennonites  reputedly  raised  the  enormous  sum  of  $16,000  to 
pay  the  taxes  of  men  who  were  drafted.^^  In  the  Amish  area 
called  Glades,  which  was  in  serious  decline  by  the  war,  most  of 


’’Andrew  Robertson,  “The  Idealist  as  Opportunist:  An  Analysis  of  Thaddeus  Stevens’ 
Support  in  Lancaster  County,  1843-1866,”  Journal  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  84 
(Easter  1980):  80-86.  The  author  carefully  demonstrates  Mennonite  voting  patterns.  The 
author  confirms  the  charge  made  by  the  Intelligencer. 

^^Lemistomn  Gazette,  (PA),  10  Sept.  1862;  S.  Duane  Kauffman,  Mifflin  County  Amish  and 
Mennonite  Story  1791-1991  (Belleville:  Mifflin  County  Mennonite  Historical  Society,  1991), 
142,  says  he  found  not  a single  case  of  an  Amish  draftee  hiring  a substitute.  The  True 
Democrat  is  quoted  in  Kauffman.  Long  before  the  war  numerous  Amish  had  held  various 
offices  in  the  townships  of  Menno  and  Union.  An  unusual  example  was  Shem  Zook,  who 
was  auditor  nine  times,  township  supervisor  three  times,  assessor  once,  election  inspector 
once  and  school  director  twice. 

’’Mary  Elizabeth  Y oder,  “Amish  Settlers  and  The  Civil  War,”  Family  Life  4 (March  1971): 
26-28,  quoted  in  Elmer  S.  Yoder,  From  Das  Buchenland  to  the  Beech  (Louisville:  Historical 
Committee,  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  1991),  41.  The  figure  seems  exorbitantly  high  and 
Yoder  does  not  cite  her  sources  except  to  say  “Records  show  . . .” 
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the  young  men  went  off  to  war.  Many  years  later  a researcher 
found  two  Mennonite  and  Amish  sources  who  claimed  that 
nonresistance  was  not  taught  as  strongly  in  that  area  because  the 
Civil  War  “was  close  to  home  and  that  made  some 
difference.”^'*  Some  went  off  to  war  and  some  filed  for 
conscientious  objector  status.  In  the  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania 
area  Bishop  John  D.  Overholt’s  twin  sons  marched  off  to  war 
as  did  others.  Abraham  Overholt,  the  Mennonite  entrepreneur 
(large  distillery  and  mill),  twice  visited  “the  seat  of  war”  because 
of  anxiety  about  the  war  and  to  visit  young  men  he  knew.^^ 
Only  a few  sought  exemption. 

Midwestern  Responses 

The  counties  of  Wayne  and  Holmes  in  northeastern  Ohio 
provide  a fascinating  cross-section  of  opinions  toward  military 
service.  This  area  made  up  the  largest  concentration  of 
Mennonites  and  Amish  adjoining  each  other,  outside  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Elsewhere  in  the  Midwest  we  find  similar 
variations.  The  Archbold,  Ohio  Amish  community,  saw  young 
men  go  off  to  war.  Others,  who  sought  exemption,  were  told, 
“You  have  drunken  with  us,  and  voted  with  us,  now  you  can 
also  fight  with  us.”^^  Several  either  sent  substitutes  or  were 
discharged  as  “conscientious.”^^ 

Indiana  enrollment  officials  in  1862  met  many  men  about 
whom  the  record  of  drafted  militia  noted,  “Says  he  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  bearing  arms.”  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  hard  questions  were  asked.  Eli  J.  Hochstedler  of 
Howard  County  wrote  his  Ohio  cousin  in  the  military  that  “an 
equivalent  sum  of  money”  could  be  paid.  However,  they  “had 
to  give  an  oath  that  they  would  not  defend  themselves,  their 
families  or  their  property  if  armed  robbers  and  murderers  were 
to  break  in  their  houses.”^®  Eli  reported  78  “conscientious 


^^Richard  B.  Yoder,  “Nonresistance  Among  the  Peace  Church  of  Southern  Somerset 
County,  Petmsylvania  During  the  Civil  War,”  Term  paper,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  1959. 
Yoder  interviewed  the  aged  Amish  bishop,  Christian  W.  Bender  (who  made  this  statement) 
and  a daughter  of  Jonas  Keim,  who  served  in  the  military. 

“Levi  Miller,  “The  Growth  and  Decline  of  Mennonites  near  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania: 
1790-1890,”  PMH  13  (October  1990):  4-9. 

’‘Oriand  Grieser  Records.  He  compiled  many  records,  some  of  which  were  traditions 
handed  from  generation  to  generation.  A copy  is  located  in  the  Archives  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  VA. 

“Record  of  Drafted  Militia  in  1862.  Series  89,  Ohio  Historical  Center,  Columbus,  OH. 

“Eli  J . Hochstedler  to  Samuel  S.  Yoder,  Sept.  27,  1862.  Papers  of  Samuel  S.  Yoder, 
Family  Correspondence,  july-Sqjtember  1862,  MS  Division,  Library  of  Congress.  Eli  was 
of  the  opinion  that  many  would  not  have  joined  the  Amish  church  except  for  the  pressure 
of  the  draft.  Samuel  S.  Yoder  and  three  brothers  all  enlisted  for  service.  Many  years  later 
Samuel  served  as  a democratic  Congressman  (1887-1891). 
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oposed  men,”  which  was  “nearly  ail  the  dutch”  except  himself 
and  two  others  of  whom  he  knew?^  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a few 
hid  and  a few  “skedaddled”  to  Canada.*^” 

Among  the  Partridge  Creek  Amish  of  Woodford  County, 
Illinois,  some  enlisted,  including  the  bishop’s  son,  Christian 
Gingerich,  who  was  38  years  old.  Later,  some  sought  exemption 
for  conscientious  scruples  and  paid  the  fee.  Amish  mothers 
even  sang  a little  Jeff  Davis  ditty  to  their  children!'^’  Many  Rock 
Creek  (Illinois)  Hessian  Amish  were  loyal  democrats,  but  some, 
having  known  Lincoln  personally,  were  Republicans. 
Predictably,  some  went  off  to  war;  others  paid  the  exemption 
fee.^^  Here,  as  in  many  other  communities,  the  farmers  enjoyed 
prosperity  from  the  rising  prices  brought  on  by  the  war. 

Davis  County,  Iowa  Amish  quickly  tried  to  organize  a 
congregation  to  improve  chances  of  exemption!  Christian 
Baughman  sold  his  80-acre  farm  to  pay  for  a substitute.  Some 
went  off  to  war,  as  did  two  young  Mennonites  in  Mahaska 
County,  Iowa,  and  the  two  Nussbaum  brothers  in  Polk  County, 
both  of  whom  were  killed.  Amish  Bishop  Jacob  Swartzendruber 
in  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  raised  a lonely  voice  against  buying 
substitutes  for  exemption,  saying  it  was  inconsistent  to  hire 
someone  else  to  fight."^^ 

Later  War  Years 

The  Federal  Conscription  Act  of  1863  brought  $300 
commutation  fees.  That  sparked  draft  riots  in  New  York  City, 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  even  a tiny  one  in  Holmes  County, 
Ohio!  The  summer  of  1863  brought  other  excitement  to 
Mennonites  living  along  the  path  of  tramping  soldiers  before 
and  after  the  Gettysburg  battle.  The  so-called  “rebels”  had 
headed  for  Lancaster  County,  and  at  Wrightsville  were  going  to 
cross  the  wide  and  shallow  Susquehanna  River  via  the 
magnificent  Columbia  bridge. 


”Eli  J.  Hochstedlcr  to  Samuel  S.  Yoder,  Oct.  6, 1862.  Papers  of  Samuel  S.  Yoder,  Family 
Correspondence,  October-December  1862. 

'"’Theron  F.  Schlabach,  Peace,  Faith,  Nation,  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1988),  187. 

Steven  R.  Estes,  Living  Stones:  A History  of  the  Metamora  Mennonite  Church  (Metamora: 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church,  1984),  83-86.  The  ditty  went: 

Oh  ladies,  have  you  seen  Jef  Davis, 

He’s  changed  his  name  of  late. 

He  ran  away  the  other  day 
From  old  Virginia  state. 
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Mennonite  minister,  Peter  Nissley,  lived  close  enough  to 

describe  what  happened  next.  In  a letter  to  his  friend,  John  F. 
Funk,  Nissley  watched  Union  soldiers  fire  the  bridge  and  saw  the 
one-and-a-quarter  mile-long  bridge  with  two  carriage  tracks, 
two  railroad  tracks,  and  two  towpaths,  all  under  the  same  roof, 
go  up  in  flames.  Preacher  Nissley  hated  to  see  the  beautiful 
bridge  go,  but  he  was  happy  that  “our  few  men”  had  stopped 
the  “Rabels!”"" 

Then  came  the  federal  draft  to  Lancaster  County.  Many 
claimed  physical  disability,  a few  bought  substitutes,  and  1,214 
paid  the  $300  fee,  thereby  pouring  into  Union  military  coffers 
some  $364,200.  The  names  suggest  many  to  be  Mennonite  or 
Amish.  Preacher  Nissley  also  told  Funk  that  many  Mennonites 
had  paid  the  fee  when  drafted.  Only  731  men  (about  20%)  were 
put  into  uniform  out  of  the  3,362  men  drafted.  Local  papers 
became  incredulous.  To  heigjiten  the  dilemma,  the  draft  ended 
right  before  the  fall  elections.  That  became  too  much  for  local 
newspapers!  They  became  vitriolic  about  Mennonites  and 
others  voting  the  Republican  ticket  and  refusing  to  fight. 

But  the  worst  censure  from  newspapers  was  yet  to  come!  In 
February  1864  Congress  altered  the  conscription  law  a bit, 
calling  for  conscientious  objectors  to  be  church  members  of 
denominations  with  a peace  tradition.  The  Intelligencer  became 
absolutely  infuriated  about  the  wealthy  Mennonites  and  other 
similar  groups,  who  only  needed  to  pay  the  “paltry  sum”  of 
$300  to  be  exempted.  And,  of  course,  Thaddeus  Stevens  had 
thek  vote,  too!  Time  after  time  the  Intelligencer  blasted  the  peace 
groups.  How  can  you  vote  for  Lincoln  who  will  kill  your 
brothers?  asked  the  editor  once.  Look  at  General  Sheridan’s 
devastating  raid  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia. 
The  Daily  Express  joined  the  outcry.  Lincoln  must  have  men  to 
fight.  “WiU  you  do  the  fighting?  If  not,  then  in  God’s  name  do 
not  elect  him.”'^ 

Elsewhere,  too,  discontent  arose.  Richard  I.  Charge,  Acting 
Assistant  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  Western  Division  of 
Pennsylvania,  wrote  his  superior  at  Washington,  “I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  rapid  increase  in  Pennsylvania  of 
noncombatant  sects.  The  Quakers,  Dunkards,  and  Mennonites 
are  having  more  than  a revival.”  He  thought  the  $300  fee  to  be 


“Peter  Nissley  to  John  F.  Funk,  Aug.  6,  1863.  John  F.  Funk  Collection,  AMC.  Also  see 
Lehman,  “Duties  of  the  Mennonite  Qtizcn,”  6. 

“Lehman,  “Duties  of  the  Mennonite  Qtizen,”  8. 

"‘Lancasterlntell^encer,!!  Oct.  \i>M-,DailyExpnss,  18  Oct.  1864.See  Lehman, “Duties of 
the  Mennonite  Citizen,”  9-1 1 . 
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too  low.  However,  concluded  Charge,  “a  man  who  is  coward 
enough  to  change  his  religion  to  keep  out  of  service  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  anything  but  uniformly  and  consistently  a 
coward.”^^ 

Mennonites  in  the  Confederacy 

Some  young  men  in  the  Confederacy  were  forced  into 
military  service.  One  Sunday  morning  in  June  1861  a 
Confederate  captain  came  to  Weavers  Church  west  of 
Harrisonburg  and  called  on  all  men  between  1 8 and  45  to  report 
the  following  week.  It  was  a traumatic  time.  Some  headed  west 
to  hide  in  the  mountains,  some  went  north,  and  some  went  into 
the  army.  Melchiah  Brenneman  served  three  years  as  a cavalry 
man  and  three  times  had  his  horse  shot  out  from  under  him, 
but  he  escaped  with  his  life.  He,  like  some  others,  eventually 
wentAWOL. 

Christian  Good  was  forced  into  battle  but  he  would  not 
shoot  at  the  enemy.  When  his  captain  inquired  about  that  he 
said,  “No,  I didn’t  see  anybody  to  shoot  at.”  Didn’t  he  see  the 
Yankees,  wondered  the  captain.  “No,”  said  Good,  “they’re 
people;  we  don’t  shoot  people.”'*®  As  early  as  1862  General 
“Stonewall”  J ackson  concluded  it  was  not  very  efficient  to  put 
Mennonites,  Quakers  and  Dunkers  on  front  lines,  because, 
though  they  could  be  forced  to  fire  their  guns,  they  would  take 
bad  aim.  Jackson  thought  it  better  that  they  be  left  at  home  to 
produce  supplies.'*^  There  are  numerous  stories  of  fugitives,  of 
deserters,  and  of  the  devastation  caused  by  Sheridan’s  raid  in 
1864. 

Conclusion 

For  Mennonites  and  Amish  the  Civil  War  became  a time  of 
stress  and  testing  ofloyalties.  In  varying  degrees  they  got  caught 
up  in  the  cause  of  the  North.  Some  went  off  to  war.  Many, 
however,  tried  to  walk  the  fine  Line  of  trying  to  prove  they  were 
loyal  citizens  who,  nevertheless,  had  a conscience  against 
serving  in  the  military.  A large  majority  wished  to  retain  their 
historic  peace  position. 


"OR  series  3,  no.  4,  994. 
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Slavery,  Pacifism  and  War 

Robert  G.  Clouse 

Kenneth  Ives’  paper  develops  the  thesis  that  groups  such  as 
the  Friends  might  have  been  able  to  work  out  an  alternative 
method  for  dealing  with  slavery  and  thus  “the  major  trauma  in 
American  history  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted”  could 
have  been  avoided,  because  the  Civil  War  “was  precipitated  in 
large  part  by  diverging  views  of  slavery.”'  His  work  is  an 
interesting  presentation  of  what  might  have  happened,  but  I 
believe  it  is  flawed  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  slavery  was  the  main  cause  for  that  tragic  conflict. 

As  with  other  historical  events,  there  were  several  reasons  for 
the  Civil  War.  Some  of  these  are  summarized  in  an  interesting 
fashion  by  Kenneth  M.  Stampp  in  a scholarly  book  of  readings 
about  the  causes  of  the  war.^ 

These  include,  in  addition  to  slavery: 

1.  The  stmggle  between  the  Northern  abolitionists. 
Republican  politicians  and  editors  and  what  they  called  the 
ruthless  “Slave  Power”  of  the  South.  In  the  minds  of  the 
Northerners,  these  individuals  would  stop  at  nothing  in  order 
to  control  the  entire  nation.  The  Southerners,  on  the  other 
hand,  interpreted  events  in  quite  the  opposite  way,  insisting  that 
the  aggression  was  all  on  the  other  side  and  that  “Black 
RepubHcans”  were  eager  to  bully  the  South  and  then  control  the 
entire  country. 

2.  Another  way  to  look  at  the  war,  is  that  it  came  about 
because  of  conflicting  interpretations  of  State  Rights  and 
Nationalism.  Some  felt  that  the  Constitution  created  a national 
government  with  substantial  power,  whereas  others  believed 
that  it  provided  for  a voluntary  federal  union  of  sovereign 
states.  To  those  who  accepted  the  latter  interpretation,  the 
South  seceded  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  state  rights  rather  than 
to  protest  slavery.  Those  who  accepted  the  former  view 
believed  that  the  war  was  necessary  to  save  the  nation.  If  the 
states  were  allowed  to  leave  the  union,  it  would  have  resulted  in 
the  “Balkanization”  of  North  America  and  today  we  would  be 
experiencing  the  same  murderous  instability  that  is  taking  place 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Secession,  to  those  who  accept  this 


'Ives,  “Emancipation  Without  War,”  Nonviolent  America,  47. 

^Causes  of  the  Civil  War,  3d  rev.  ed.  (New  Y ork;  Simon  and  Schuster,  199 1). 
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interpretation,  was  not  only  treason,  but  also  a denial  of  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  Many  Christians,  who  take  a spiritual  and  moral  view  of 
history,  tend  to  underestimate  the  material  and  economic 
factors  that  bear  heavily  upon  the  coming  of  the  war.  As 
Stampp  explains:  “While  it  is  true  that  man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone,  it  is  also  true  that  without  bread  man  lives  not  at  all.”^ 
The  economies  of  the  North  and  South  were  quit^  different  and 
difficult  to  bring  together.  The  North  was  developing  into  an 
industrial  power  and  had  a program  which  included  tariffs  to 
protect  manufacturers,  navigation  acts  to  encourage  merchants 
and  shipowners,  and  government  construction  of  harbors  and 
other  transportation  facilities.  Generally  these  plans  worked 
against  the  economic  interests  of  the  South.  Behind  many  of  the 
great  moral  and  constitutional  issues  debated  by  the  sectional 
leaders  were  disagreements  caused  by  economics  and  material 
self-interest. 

4.  Yet  another  of  the  causes  for  the  war  was  the  activity  of 
what  Stampp  terms  “blundering  politicians  and  irresponsible 
agitators.”  Many  historians  “believe  that  pre-Civil  War  political 
leaders  were  unusually  incompetent,  that  their  acts  and 
discussions  were  grotesque  and  abnormal.”'*  These  individuals 
used  the  problem  of  sectional  differences  and  the  threat  of  the 
extinction  or  extension  of  slavery  as  a means  to  gain  personal 
ends  and  thus  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  power  which  had 
been  maintained  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Consequently  the  Civil  War  was  a “needless”  conflict. 

5.  Another  cause  of  the  war  involves  a breakdown  of  the 
democratic  process.  Southerners  claimed  that  the  Northerners 
did  not  understand  the  true  nature  of  democracy.  The  Yankees, 
they  claimed,  felt  that  the  majority  had  the  legal  authority  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  minority.  This,  they  believed,  would 
result  in  tyranny  rather  than  democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Northerners  claimed  that  the  Confederates  demanded  that  the 
nation  be  controlled  by  a minority.  To  them,  secession  was  a 
refusal  to  accept  the  democratic  process  and  the  war  was 
necessary  to  preserve  democracy  for  the  world. 

6.  The  final  reason  for  the  war,  suggested  by  Stampp, 
involved  a clash  of  cultures.  From  the  time  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  South  had  romanticized  rural  virtues,  such  as  the 


’This  statement  is  found  in  an  earlier  edition  of  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall,  1965),  59. 

'Stampp,  107. 
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leadership  of  a landowning  class;  plantation  culture;  and  the 
stability,  conservatism  and  order  of  agrarian  life.  In  contrast,  the 
North  was  heavily  influenced  by  urbanization  with  its  schools, 
churches,  and  media.  It  believed  in  progress  which  meant 
change,  growth,  entrepreneurship,  and  a multitude  of  reforming 
societies  aiming  at  the  total  reform  of  humankind. 

Sectional  spokespersons  stressed  these  differences  and 
proclaimed  fhe  superiority  of  their  own  region.  “To 
Northerners  the  South  was  backward,  semicivilized,  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  ideals  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
Southerners  the  North  was  a hotbed  of  radical  ‘isms’  (feminism, 
abolitionism,  and  socialism,  among  others),  of  puritan 
hypocrisy,  and  of  crude  parvenues.  Each  section  reduced  the 
other  to  a cultural  stereotype  and  made  it  an  object  of  hatred.”^ 

Despite  these  multiple  causes  of  the  war,  so  well  explained  by 
distinguished  scholars  such  as  Professor  Stampp,  why  is  it  that 
so  many  individuals  look  on  the  Civil  War  as  a conflict  whose 
only  purpose  was  to  end  slavery?  Perhaps  the  most  plausible 
answer  is  found  in  the  explanation  of  the  war  given  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  his  attempts  to  justify 
the  struggle  were  not  based  on  the  idea  of  an  anti- slavery 
crusade.  However,  as  the  conflict  dragged  on,  it  required,  as 
modern  wars  always  do,  some  great  moral  purpose.^  As  one 
historian  has  pointed  out,  the  Union  forces  lost  approximately 
360,000  and  “Confederate  deaths  almost  equalled  that  figure; 
the  Union  counted  275,175  wounded,  with  perhaps  an  equal 
number  of  rebels  wounded.  The  numbers  are  overwhelming. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  casualties  are  not  just 
numbers- — they  represent  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers. 
In  addition,  we  should  recognize  the  anguish  of  millions  of 
survivors,  a grief  that  is  incalculable  in  human  terms. 
Furthermore,  these  dead  cost  the  nation,  not  just  the  families. 


nbid.,201. 

‘Phillip  S.  Paludan,  in  “The  American  Civil  War:  Triumph  through  Tragedy,”  Civil  War 
Histoiy  20  (September  1974):  247,  sums  up  the  modem  “slavery  only”  argument  for  the  war 
in  the  following  manner:  “Which  leads  us  to  the  question  ofwhether  or  not  one  can  foresee 
a death  of  slavery  outside  the  war.  Here  again  the  alternative  seems  most  unlikely.  If  the 
southern  states  had  been  allowed  to  secede  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  ended  slavery  on  their  own?  Would  they  voluntarily  end  an  institution  that  they  were 
willing  to  fight  four  years  to  preserve?  Would  they  abandon  an  economic  system  which 
provided  them  with  a profitable  way  of  life?  Would  they  yield  a system  which  kept  under 
control  a ‘biologically  inferior’  half  as  large  as  the  whites?  Would  they  abandon  a system 
which  was  the  foundation  for  a wholeway  of  life?  Slavery  paid,  was  adaptable  to  mining  and 
industry  as  well  as  agriculmre.was  the  means  of  control  of  the  feared  slave  population,  and 
served  profound  social  and  psychological  needs  as  well.  The  peculiar  institution’s  grip  on 
the  South,  tragically,  was  too  tight  to  be  loosened  except  by  the  imposition  of  outside 
force.” 
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all  the  future  inventions,  solutions,  or  alternatives  that  they 
might  well  have  contributed.”^  Faced  with  such  horrible 
sacrifices,  arguments  over  state  rights,  economic  advantages,  the 
democratic  process  and  agrarian  versus  rural  lifestyles  seem 
inconsequential.  I do  not  mean  to  impugn  Lincoln’s  motives 
because  it  seems  he  honestly  needed  a more  weighty  argument 
to  satisfy  his  own  revulsion  at  the  carnage  and  human  sacrifice 
of  warfyre.  The  problem  comes  when  later  generations 
influenced  by  his  rationalization  have  focused  on  slavery  in  a 
single-minded  way  as  the  cause  for  the  war.  Thus  the  conflict 
has  come  to  be  interpreted  as  an  apocalyptic  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  good  and  those  of  evil.  Also,  the  war  has  become 
part  of  a patriotic  mythology  which  makes  of  Lincoln  a “Christ” 
figure  suffering  for  the  human  race.  Historians  must  be  on 
guard  against  falling  into  the  trap  of  this  civil  religion  about 
which  we  have  been  warned  in  recent  years.®  Albert  Einstein 
gave  the  correct  view  of  the  modern  nation  state  when  he 
observed:  “The  state  to  which  I belong  as  citizen  does  not  play 
the  least  role  in  my  spiritual  life;  I regard  allegiance  to  a 
government  as  a business  matter,  somewhat  like  the  relationship 
with  a life  insurance  company.”’ 

James  Lehman’s  study  of  “Conscientious  objectors  in  the 
Civil  War”  raises  another  series  of  questions  concerning  the 
Christian’s  relationship  to  the  modern  state.  He  discusses 
Amish,  Mennonite,  and  Dunkard  or  Brethren  who  did  not  serve 
in  the  Civil  War  armies  but  sought  exemption  by  paying  a 
commutation  fee  or  by  hiring  a substitute  to  fight  in  their  place. 
He  also  points  out  that  most  of  these  peace  church  members 
voted  for  Republicans  who  were  to  a great  extent  responsible 
for  the  war.  Consequentiy,  they  shared  in  the  guilt  for  the 
conflict  and,  as  one  of  their  number  put  it,  “heaped  wood  upon 
the  fire.”  Although  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to  decide  the  issue, 
Lehman  seems  to  indicate  that  the  pacifists  were  guilty  as 
charged. 

I feel  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  another  generation  with 
respect  to  their  involvement  in  a war  and  would  not  join  him  in 
his  censure  of  these  nineteenth  century  brothers.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  I question  his  position.  First,  it  is  necessary 


’Ronald  Rietveld,  “The  Civil  War,”  in  The  Wars  of  America:  Christian  Views,  ed.  Ronald  A. 
Wells  (Macon,  GA;  Mercer  University  Press,  1991),  113. 

‘An  excellent  recent  review  of  civil  religion  is  found  in  Richard  V.  Pierard  and  Robert  D. 
Linder,  Civil  Religion  and  the  President  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1988). 

’Quoted  in  Louis  L.  Snyder,  Varieties  of  Nationalism:  A Comparative  Study  (Hinsdale,  IL:  The 
Dryden  Press,  1976),  ix. 
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to  remember  tiiat  citizen  participation  in  war  was  not  expected 
of  these  people  in  Europe.  The  duty  of  most  subjects  in  the 

lands  from  which  they  emigrated  was  obedience,  tranquility,  and 
the  payment  of  taxes.  Only  those  specifically  charged  with 
military  duties  were  to  fight.  The  concept  of  a democratic  state 
whose  citizen  would  be  drafted  to  fight  for  their  country  was 
something  quite  strange  to  them.  The  important  relationship  to 
the  state  was  t^e  payment  of  taxes  in  one  form  or  another  to  a 
ruler  who  used  the  money  in  any  way  he  chose.  There  were  not 
elected  officials  who  were  accountable  to  the  populace  for  the 
use  of  funds. 

However,  even  if  we  accept  the  democratic  nation  state  it  still 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
citizenship.  As  Christ  stated  in  answer  to  the  Pharisees’  question 
about  whether  they  should  pay  taxes:  “‘Show  me  the  coin  used 
for  paying  the  tax.’  They  brought  him  a denarius  and  he  asked 
them,  ‘Whose  portrait  is  this?  And  whose  inscription?’  ‘Caesar’s’ 
they  replied.  Then  he  said  to  them,  ‘Give  to  Caesar  what  is 
Caesar’s,  and  to  God  what  is  God’s.’”  (Mt  22:  18  - 21  NTV) 
Paul  reiterated  Christ’s  position  when  he  explained:  “This  is  also 
why  you  pay  taxes,  for  the  authorities  are  God’s  servants,  who 
give  their  full  time  to  governing.  Give  everyone  what  you  owe 
him:  If  you  owe  taxes,  pay  taxes;  if  revenue,  then  revenue;  if 
respect,  then  respect;  if  honor,  then  honor.”  (Rom.  13:  6 & 7) 
If  Christians  choose  to  withhold  taxes  for  the  military  it  is  likely 
that  others  would  do  the  same  for  such  worthwhile  activities  as 
public  education  and  social  welfare  programs  and  the  state 
would  be  bankrupt  and  fall  into  anarchy. 

A second  problem  faced  by  the  young  men  from  the  peace 
church  tradition  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  most  individuals  did  not  join  the  church  until  they  were 
beyond  draft  age.  Consequently  even  when  the  government 
gave  deferments  based  upon  church  affiliation  they  would  not 
have  qualified  because  they  were  not  members.  In  this  situation 
it  would  seem  prudent  to  pay  the  commutation  fee  or  hire  a 
substitute. 

A third  reason  why  I would  differ  from  Lehman  is  suggested 
by  his  statements  indicating  that  many  of  the  Mennonites  and 
Amish  joined  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies.  It  is  possible 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  in  a non-combatant  role.  One 
wonders  if  a sizable  proportion  did  not  carry  out  their  duties  in 
this  capacity.  Even  today  there  are  those  who  teach  non- 
resistance  who  feel  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  be  in  the  medical 
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corps  or  the  chaplaincy.^®  Despite  these  criticisms  the  papers  by 
Ives  and  Lehman  prompt  us  to  consider  once  again  the 
Christian’s  relationship  to,  and  opinion  of,  the  major  tragedy  in 
the  American  past.  In  closing  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
neither  side  “won”  the  war.  What  emeiged  from  the  horror  of 
the  conflict  is  the  modern  industrial  state,  a result  that  neither 
side  could  have  foreseen  or  desired. 

As  Eric  Foner  explained:  “In  the  South  the  war  experience 
not  only  destroyed  slavery,  but  created  the  opportunity  for  the 
two  subordinate  pre-modern  classes,  the  poor  whites  and  the 
slaves,  to  organize  and  express  their  resentment  of  planter 
control.  In  the  North,  the  war  gave  a tremendous  impetus  to 
the  rationalization  of  capitalist  enterprise,  the  centralization  of 
national  institutions,  and,  in  certain  industries,  mechanization 
and  factory  production.  The  foundations  of  the  industrial 
capitalist  state  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  so  similar  in 
in^vidualist  rhetoric  yet  so  different  in  social  reality  from 
Lincoln’s  America,  were  to  a large  extent  laid  during  the  Civil 
War.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  tragic  irony  of  that  conflict.  Each  side 
fought  to  defend  a distinct  vision  of  the  good  society,  but  each 
vision  was  destroyed  by  the  very  struggle  to  preserve  it.”" 


'“Herman  A.  Hoyt,  “Nonresistance”  in  War  Four  Christian  Yiews,  ed.  Robert  G.  Clouse 
(Downers  Grove,  IL;  InterVarsity  Press,  1991),  29-57. 

"“The  Causes  of  the  American  Civil  War:  Recent  Interpretation  and  New  Directions,” 
Civil  War  History  20  (September  1974):  21 3f. 
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Was  the  “Good  War”  a Just  War? 

Ken  Brown 

Introduction 

The  necessity  for  U,S.  involvement  in  World  War  II  remains 

unquestioned  in  our  collective  memory.  Although  as  late  as 
1 947  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  Americans  thought  U.S.  entry  into 
the  war  had  been  a mistake,  the  goodness  of  the  “Good  War” 
has  only  been  strengthened  by  time.’  In  retrospect,  moral 
justification  for  any  of  our  other  wars  can  be  questioned,  but 
given  the  Japanese  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
monstrosity  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  our  role  in  defeating  the 
Axis  Powers  remains  unquestioned  by  almost  everyone  except 
doctrinaire  pacifists  or  isolationists.  The  odds  for  my  success  at 
revisionism  are  about  the  same  as,  when  a child,  I perched  atop 
our  garage  roof  in  Wichita  with  my  reference  bible,  Aircraft 

Spotters  Handbook,  and  stared  with  anticipation  for  silhouettes  of 
enemy  planes  against  the  blue  Kansas  sky.  That  was  the 
unreality  of  the  war  for  me.  My  brothers  are  older.  One  was  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  a second  was  a B-29  flight  engineer  at 
Boeing,  and  a third  was  a ministerial  student  and  conscientious 
objector.  My  interest  in  the  “Good  War”  began  at  an  early  age. 

It  probably  will  take  at  least  one  more  generation  before  Ae 
Munich  paradigm  and  the  Second  World  War  can  be  restudied. 
Eventually,  the  “Great  War”  and  the  “Good  War,”  World  Wars 
I and  II,  vdU  be  viewed  as  but  phases  of  a single  conflict.  That 
perspective  would  shift  focus  on  the  origins  from  appeasement 
at  Munich  to  machinations  of  the  Recdpolitik  preceding  1914. 
Time  should  never  be  allowed  to  dim  tiie  threat  that  the  Axis 
powers  represented  to  human  decency,  but  distance  should 
permit  a clearer  view  of  the  tragedy  and  moral  failure  in  our 
own  response  of  total  war. 

The  problematic  nature  of  counterfactual  reasoning  looms  in 
assessing  any  historical  event.  No  one  ever  knows  with  certainty 
what  might  have  happened  had  other  choices  been  made.  To 
say  that  Hitler  could  have  been  stopped  by  less  costly  means  is 
counterfactual;  to  say  that  he  could  not  have  been  stopped 
except  by  war  is  equally  unprovable.  Such  statements  are  based 
on  prior  assumptions  about  human  nature  and  society  and  as 
such  are  outside  the  realm  of  proof.  In  any  attempt  to  make 


'Bmce  Russett,  N«  Clear  and  Present  Danger  (New  York:  Harper,  1 972),  17. 
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sense  of  history,  counterfactual  judgments  cannot  be  avoided. 
We  attempt  to  vin'dicate  faith  presuppositions  that  we  cannot 
verify,  and  whether  we  are  political  “realists”  or  theological 
“pacifists,”  we  move  quickly  into  realms  of  faith.  The  war  is 
historical  fact.  Alternative  scenarios  are  speculative. 

Traditional  criteria  for  determining  whether  a war  is  just  can 
be  applied  for  diametrically  opposed  ends:  if  criteria  for  starting 
or  fighting  a war  are  strictly  applied,  no  war  qualifies.  How 
could  one  meet  the  requirement  of  last  resort,  that  everything  else 
had  been  tried?  Given  the  utter  uncertainty  of  long-term 
consequences,  magnified  many  fold  in  the  political  realm,  how 
can  proportionality  be  determined?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
criteria  for  jus  ad  helium  and  jus  in  hello  are  applied  loosely, 
virtually  any  war  can  win  approval.  Erasmus  asked:  “Who  is 
there  that  does  not  think  his  own  cause  just?”  Further,  how 
often  do  adversaries  go  to  war,  calculating  to  lose  more  than 
they  gain?  As  one  who  is  neither  just  war  theorist  nor  historian, 
what  follows  are  tentative  perusals  for  consideration.  How  good 
was  the  “Good  War”? 

Jus  ad  bellum 

We  did  not  fight  the  war  to  save  the  Jews  or  stop  the  bomb. 
Although  Jews  had  a different  view,  most  Americans  believed 
that  the  war  was  to  avenge  Pearl  Harbor,  which  was  both  the 
official  and  unofficial  reason  for  the  war.  “The  slogan  was 
conspicuously  Remember  Pearl  Harhor.  No  one  ever  shouted  or 
sang  Remember  Poland.”^  We  fought  the  Germans  because  they 
had  joined  the  ‘Japs.”  We  wanted  to  revenge  Pearl  Harbor  a 
thousand  times  over,  and  although  revenge  is  not  a rational 
motive,  it  was  the  main  one  that  carried  us  through  the  war  and 
vindicated  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  not  only  because  they 
shortened  the  war  and  saved  thousands  of  American  lives — we 
thought — but  also  because  the  “Japs”  deserved  it  for  what  they 
had  done  to  our  boys  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  throughout  the 
Pacific. 

Once  caught  up  in  conflict,  men  ceased  to  think  or  believe  at 
all.  A British  officer  warned  against  conferring  moral  meaning 
to  the  war: 


^Paul  Fussell,  Wartime:  Understandng  and  Behavior  in  the  Second  World  War  (New  Yo  rk:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1989),  138.  No  one  interested  in  World  War  II  should  neglect  Fussell’s 
works,  which  draw  from  diaries  and  battlefield  accounts  to  contrast  the  reaUty  of  combat 
with  the  naivete  of  popular  consciousness  about  the  war. 
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Annihilation  of  the  spirit.  The  game  does  not  appear  to  be 
worth  the  candle.  What  is  seen  through  the  explosions  is 

that  this,  no  less  than  any  other  war,  is  not  a moral  war . , . 
to  believe  it  is  anything  but  a lot  of  people  killing  each  other 
is  to  pretend  it  is  something  else,  and  to  misread  man’s 
instinct  to  commit  murder.^ 

Diaries  were  forbidden,  but  some  survive  and  are  the  best 
primary  resources  for  the  realism  of  batde,  which 
correspondents  were  never  allowed  to  report.  Eugene  Sledge, 
a young  Alabaman  Marine,  saw  marines  levering  gold  out  of 
Japanese  mouths,  sometimes  while  they  still  lived.  He  saw  at 
Okinawa  a young  officer  urinate  into  the  mouth  of  a corpse.'* 
Many  Japanese  soldiers  were  barbarous.  Mutilations  came  from 
both  sides.  The  overwhelming  motivation  that  prevailed  among 
U.S.  combat  troops  was  to  finish  the  fighting  in  order  to  go 
home.  “Both  civilians  and  soldiers  were  right  to  perceive  in  the 
war  ‘the  maximum  of  physical  devastation  accompanied  by  the 
minimum  of  human  meaning.’”^ 

Could  the  U.S.  have  avoided  war  with  Japan  without 
capitulation  to  their  military  expansionism?  An  affirmative 
answer  is  given  by  a young  intern  who  was  at  the  American 
embassy  in  Tokyo  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed.  Robert 
Fearey,  in  the  Foreign  Service  Journal  (December  1991),^  related 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  by  Prime  Minister  Fumimaroo 
Konoye  to  obtain  a personal  meeting  with  President  Roosevelt 
in  order  to  avoid  war.  Konoye  recognized  that  the  China 
venture  was  failing,  and  the  Japanese  were  being  driven  into  a 
corner  by  the  oil  and  metals  embargoes  imposed  against 
them — embargoes,  they  said,  that  could  be  more  inhumane  than 
military  action  itself.  I’he  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  with  the  aid 
of  Joseph  Grew,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan,  sought  repeatedly 
to  obtain  a meeting  with  Roosevelt  either  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska 
during  late  summer  and  fall,  1941.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the 
American  embassy  staff  in  Tokyo  alike  were  convinced  that: 

the  emperor  and  Japan’s  top  military  and  civilian  leaders 
wished  to  reverse  Japan’s  unsuccessful  military  course,  if 
this  could  be  accomplished  without  an  appearance  of  abject 


’Neil  McCallum,  in  Fussell,  296-97. 

‘Fussell,  293.  Michael  Herr.in  D/5&<7/lrA«  (New  York:  Alfred  Knopf,  1968),  observed  the 
same  occurrence  in  Vietnam. 

’Fussell,  143,  quoting  Dwight  McDonald. 

‘“Diplomacy’s  Final  Round,”  22-33. 
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surrender.  Japan  could  not  pull  its  forces  out  of  China  and 
Indochina  overnight  without  such  an  appearance,  but  it 
could  commit  itself  to  a course  of  action  that  would 
accomplish  that  result  in  an  acceptable  period  of  time, 
under  effective  safeguards.^ 

Rooseveitinitially  favored  a meeting,  but  an  advisor  to  Secretary 
Hull  convinced  the  administration  diat  the  J apanese  would  back 
down  if  confronted  publicly,  and  that  any  agreement  should  be 
negotiated  firmly  in  advance  to  insure  the  meeting’s  success. 
Konoye  held  that  the  diplomacy  had  to  remain  secret  lest  he  be 
assassinated  and  the  miUtarists  take  over  in  Japan.  On  October 
16,  failing  to  get  a meeting  with  Roosevelt,  the  Prime  Minister 
resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Tojo.  The  course  to  war  was  set. 
Fearey,  who  studied  Ambassador  Grew’s  lengthy  account 
before  Grew  was  instructed  to  destroy  it,  reasoned  that 
although  Konoye  may  have  overstated  Japanese  support  for  the 
terms  of  a negotiated  settlement,  Washington  never  bothered  to 
find  out  at  no  greater  risk  than  a failed  meeting.  Fearey 
concluded  that  the  terrible  four-year  Pacific  War  might  have 
been  avoided  '‘’‘at  no  sacrifice  of  principle  or  interesf  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.®  Neither  government  really  wanted  the  war 
that  came  not  from  lack  of  appeasement  but,  in  Grew’s  own 
words,  lack  of  “constructive  conciliation.”’  So  much  for  the  just 
war  requirement  that  war  be  an  unavoidable  last  resort. 

Hitler’s  megalomanic  invasion  of  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  provided  ample  rationale  for  retaliation  by  traditional  just 
war  standards,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  the  consequence 
of  a six-year  war  that  cost  fifty  million  lives  at  staggering 
physical  costs  was  to  shift  the  rule  of  East  Europe  from  Hitler 
to  Stalin  and  his  successors  for  over  four  decades.  Bruce  Russett 
of  Yale,  in  JVo  Clear  and  Present  Danger,  argues  that  both  Britain 
and  Stalin  were  already  outproducing  Hitler  in  planes  and  most 


’Fearey,  26. 

“Fearey,  32.  Italics  mine.  Because  all  copies  of  Ambassador  Grew’s  report  were  destroyed 
upon  his  return  to  Washington,  Fearey  had  to  recall  by  mem  ory  specific  J apan  ese  proposals: 

a)  commitment  not  to  join  Germany  in  case  of  an  Axis  war  against  the  U.S.,  withdrawal 

from  China  within  18  months  of  an  agreement. 

b)  withdrawal  from  Indochina,  and  disposition  of  Manchuria  after  termination  of  the  war 

in  Europe. 

c)  In  return,  J^an  requested  partial  lifting  of  the  embargo  pending  new  trade  and 

navigation  treaties  upon  fulljapanese  compliance,  p.  29. 

Cf.  greater  detail  in  William  Neumann,  “The  Genesis  of  Peari  Haibor”  (Philadelphia: 
Pacifist  Research  Bureau,  1945),  28-50,  based  on  Dept,  of  State  memoranda  and  Joseph 
Grew,  Ten  Years  in  Japan  (New  York:  Simon  & Schuster,  1941). 

’Neumann,  50. 
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military  goods  in  the  early  phases  of  the  war;  and  that  even 
without  U.S.  entry,  Hider  was  stalled  by  the  Channel  in  the 

West,  and  by  the  Russian  winter  which  led  to  frozen  death  at 
Stalingrad  in  the  East.  Russett  believes  that  the  German 
boundaries  would  have  been  roughly  at  the  western  borders  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and,  because  no  security  threat  existed  to  the 
American  continent,  the  United  States  should  have  rearmed, 
supplied  aid  to  the  allies,  and  remained  aloof  from  the  fighting.’® 
A.J.  Muste,  in  a classic  pacifist  statement,  not  only  denied  that 
war  was  the  only  way  to  stop  the  Nazis;  he  argued  that 
insuperable  difficulties  would  have  prevented  them  from  ruling 
Europe.”  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  war  did  not  defeat 
totalitarianism,  militarism,  or  the  logic  of  atrocity.  It  aggravated 
aU  of  them.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  World  War  II  is  that 
it  put  a halt  to  the  unbelievable  slaughter  of  Jews  and  other 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  that  the  war  itself  had  incited,  and  did 
nothing  to  alleviate.  Killing  becomes  the  norm  in  war,  and  it 
was  in  the  context  of  total  war  that  the  Final  Solution  became 
morally  rationalized  and  politically  feasible.’^  World  War  II  was 
more  the  cause  than  the  salvation  of  Jewish  victims  of  Hitler’s 
death  camps.  The  Jews  who  were  rescued  from  the  Holocaust 
were  saved  not  by  violent  resistance  but  by  the  spirit  of  Le 
Chambon:  the  noncooperation  ofpeoples  whose  assistance  was 
needed  to  carry  out  Nazi  programs.  Over  80%  of  all  Jews  in 
France,  90%  in  Italy,  all  Belgium  Jews  and  half  of  the  foreign 
Jews  in  Belgium,  aU  Bulgarian  Jews  who  were  citizens,  and 
almost  aU  Danishjews  were  saved  through  noncooperation  and 
nonviolent  resistance.’^  Even  against  the  lEird  Reich, 
“Weapons  of  the  spirit”  were  more  effective  than  the  weaponry 
of  war. 


’"Bruce  M.  Russett,  Nc  Clear  and  Present  Danger.  A Skeptical  View  of  the  U.S.  Ent^  into  World 
ITarJ/ (New  York:  Harper,  1972). 

"Not  By  Might  (New  York:  Harper,  1947),  12-13.  Cf.  George  Kennan’s  quote  from 
Gibbon:  “There  is  nothing  more  contrary  to  nature  than  to  attempt  to  hold  in  obedience 
distant  provinces.”  Russett,  34. 

'^In  pre-war  Germany,  Himmler  had  worked  for  months  in  1938  on  a “Madagascar 
solution”  that  would  deport  Jews  rather  than  kill  them.  “It  is  now  clear  that  both  Hitler  and 
Goebbels  concluded  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  made  politically  possible  the  actual 
extermination  program.  . . . Before  the  war  and  well  into  it,  regardless  of  Hitler’s  ultimate 
aim,  the  actual  policy  was  not  extermination  but  induced  emigration.  . . . Mass  systematic 
killings  of  Jews  began  in  December  1941,  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  The 
Gross-Wannsee  Conference  at  which  the  German  bureaucracy  was  directed  to  the  task  of 
genocide  was  held  on  20  J anuary  1942,  and  the  following  month  the  term  ‘Final  Solution’ 
was  being  used  in  official  rulings.”  (Gene  Sharp,  Making  Europe  Unconquerable:  the  Potential 
Power  of  Civilian-Based  Deterrence  eJ’’  Dfense  [Cambridge:  Ballinger,  1985],  105-7).  Our 
forefathers’  slau^ter  of  native  Americans — in  some  ways  comparable  to  Hitler’s  genocide 
of  “enemies”  of  the  Reich — similarly  was  greatest  during  the  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

’’Sharp,  107. 
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Jus  in  bello 

A war  must  meet  all  the  traditional  criteria  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  “just/’  Even  if  the  cause  is  justified,  the  means  of 
fighting  must  also  be  just.  Tactics  must  meet  the  tests  of 
discrimination  and  proportionality.  The  deliberate  bombing  of 
civilians  in  the  Second  World  War  was  an  explicit  violation  of 
the  just  war  principle  of  discrimination,  which  holds  that  non- 
combatants  of  all  countries  are  to  be  equally  protected.  ’ A mere 
thirty-seven  years  separated  the  Wright  brothers  demonstration 
of  flight  to  an  amazed  Kaiser  and  the  instant  incineration  of 
70,000  people  who  happened  to  be  1800  feet  below  the  atomic 
device  parachuted  from  the  Enola  Gay  over  Hiroshima. 

The  practice  of  civilian  bombing  seems  to  have  been  triggered 
by  accident,  although  the  rapid  evolution  of  capability  made 
escalation  inevitable.’^  The  first  city  bombing  of  the  war, 
ironically,  occurred  when  German  planes  mistakenly  dropped 
dynamite  sticks  on  one  of  their  own  cities,  Freiburg,  in  1940.’^ 
In  1939,  the  Nazis  had  an  unimpressive  bomber  force  and  no 
systematic  plans  for  an  air  offensive  against  Britain.’’  Hitler  still 
desired  a negotiated  peace  with  the  West. 

When  the  war  began,  the  English  anticipated  massive  air  raids 
on  their  homeland,  but  the  Luftwaffe  under  Goering,  a former 
fighter  pilot,  aimed  primarily  at  Royal  Air  Force  (RAI^  facilities 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  air  supremacy  in  what  became  known  as 
the  Battle  of  Britain.  Precision  bombing  was  impossible,  and  in 
aiming  for  military  installations  in  the  London  area,  the  city 
itself  was  bombed,  August  24, 1940.  Churchill  responded  with 
reprisal  raids  on  Berlin,  and  an  outraged  Hitler,  although  he  still 


’*!  am  indebted  for  initial  guidance  in  my  research  on  obliteration  bombing  to  prior 
studies  by  Stephen  Lammars,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  PA.,  who  has  worked  extensively 
on  Allied  bombing  policies.  Cf.  a prophetic  essay  written  while  the  war  was  in  progress  by 
John  C.  Ford,  “The  Morality  of  Obliteration  Bombing,”  in  Wasserstrom,  War  and  Morality 
(Belmont,  CA:  Wadsworth,  1970);  and  Ken  Brown,  ‘“Supreme  Emergency’:  A Critique  of 
Michael  Walzer’s  Moral  Justification  for  Allied  Obliteration  Bombing  in  World  War  II,” 
Bulletin  of  the  Peace  Studies  Institute  13  (1 983):  6-15. 

'The  First  World  War  had  involved  some  bombing  of  cities  by  all  sides.  Strategists 
initially  conceived  of  airplanes  for  reconnaissance  purposes- — even  that  role  was  sometimes 
questioned — but  combat  evolution  was  swift.  Germany  hit  London  and  other  cities  from 
1915-1918:  first  with  blimps,  then,  after  defenses  hardened  against  the  Zeppelins,  with 
Gotha  and  Giant  airplanes.  The  British  raided  Zeppelin  factories  and  other  taigets.  The 
raids  on  England  totaled  300  tons.  About  1300  people  were  killed  by  air  attacks  on  England, 
and  widespread  fear  resulted  that  any  future  war  would  entail  the  destruction  of  their  cities. 
See  Barrie  Paskins  and  Michael  Dockrill,  The  Ethics  of  War  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
University  Press,  1979),  2-3. 

'‘David  Irving,  The  Destruction  of  Dresden  (New  York:  Ballantine,  1964),  45. 

’’Michael  Walzer,  “World  War  II:  Why  Was  This  War  Different?”  Philosoply  and  Public 
Affairs  1 (Fan  1971):  5. 
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sought  a limited  war  with  Britain,  instructed  reprisals  to  the 
reprisals  by  targeting  London  itself.^® 

Some  scholars  believe  that  Churchill  welcomed  the  shift  to 
civilian  bombing.  The  RAF  was  hard-pressed.  The  British  had 
far  more  bombers  than  did  the  Germans,  but  precision 
bombing  of  military  targets  proved  prohibitively  costly  by  day 
and  impossible  at  night.  Studies  revealed  that  only  one-third  of 
all  bombs  dropped  fell  even  within  five  miles  of  target.^^  Even 
the  wrong  cities  were  bombed.  Yet,  having  been  driven  from 
the  Continent,  the  English  had  no  technique  other  than  area 
bombing  with  which  to  hit  the  Nazis.  Technological  capability 
dictated  policy,  and  Churchill  justified  the  killing  of  non- 
combatants  by  “supreme  emergency.”  Although  the  public  was 
unaware  of  the  deliberate  targeting  of  cities  until  well  into  1 944, 
British  Air  Command  had  adopted  a deliberate  policy  of  terror 
bombing  already  in  1940.  After  Coventry,  in  November, 
‘“Bomber  Command  was  instructed  simply  to  aim  at  the  center 
of  a city.’”^°  By  1942,  targeting  military  or  industrial  facilities 
within  cities  was  actually  prohibited?^ 

British  memories  of  prolonged  trench  warfare  in  the  Great 
War  motivated  them  to  seek  some  shorter  path  to  victory. 
Dispossessing  the  working  population  and  breaking  the  morale 
of  the  people  through  systematic  destruction  of  Germany’s 
forty-three  great  cities  became  the  stated  objective  of  the 
combined  chiefs  of  staff.^^  Despite  internal  isagreements, 
French  dissent,  and  American  reservations,  British  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  terror  bombing  prevailed.  1942  saw  the  first  of 
thousand-bomber  raids  against  Cologne,  Essen,  and  Bremen.^^ 
The  Nazis,  who  had  bombed  in  Norway  and  on  other  fronts, 
began  VI  and  V2  attacks  on  London.  Necessity  or  “supreme 
emergency”  was  forgotten.  Eighty- five  percent  of  Allied 
tonnage  was  dropped  in  1944  and  1945,  when  victory  had 
become  certain,^'*^  and  only  after  the  carnage  of  Dresden,  a 
refugee  city  without  military  significance,  near  the  very  end  of 
the  war,  did  Churchill  finally  question  the  policy  of  terror 
bombing  of  which  he  himself  had  been  prime  architect.  By 


'“Paskins,  19. 

’’Charles  Webster  and  Noble  Franklin,  The  Strategic  Air  Offensive  Against  Germany  1939-1945 
(London:  HMSO,  1961),  1:182. 

“Walzer,  “World  War  H”,  1 1 . 

^’Ibid.,  11-12. 

“Ford,  31. 

“Ford,  30. 

“Frederick M.  Sallagar,  TheRoadto  Te/a/lFar(New  York;  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1969), 
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then,  600,000-800,000  Germans  had  been  killed  by  bombing, 
and  the  mass  murder  of  non-combatants  was  a daily  occurrence 
and  established  practice.  Warfare  overwhelms  moral  restraint. 

Even  the  military  assumptions  behind  the  bombing  were 
erroneous.  Destruction  of  residential  areas  shifted  civilian 
sectors  toward  war  production  and  actually  increased  weapons 
productivity.  Further,  the  objective  of  breaking  morale  was 
miscalculated.  Personal  morale  and  political  will  are  not  much 
related.  Bombing  solidified  rather  than  eroded  German  support 
of  Hitler.  Although  they  could  not  have  known  it,  anyone  who 
had  said  “Britannia  be  hanged.  I’ll  not  intentionally  kill  civilians” 
would  have  better  served  the  military  cause.^^  But  the  Allies 
viewed  themselves  as  defending  the  fundamental  values  of 
civilization,  a goal  which  justified  any  means  necessary  for  victory 
and  unconditional  surrender.  Western  Civilization  and  nothing 
less  was  at  stake.  The  war  had  become  a crusade.^^ 

Walzer’s  Arg;ument 

Michael  Walzer  in  his  widely-acclaimed  Just  and  Unjust  Wars 
(1977,  2nd.  ed.  preface,  1992)^^  defended  just  war  theory, 
particularly  in  the  fundamental  jus  ad  helium  distinction  between 
aggressor  and  victim  states  (Part  II);  and  the  jus  in  principle 

of  discrimination  (Part  III).  The  former  led  him  to  support  the 
Gulf  War  in  repulsing  Saddam  Hussein’s  invasion  of  Kuwait.^® 
The  latter  brought  him  to  denounce  the  targeting  of  Iraqi 
utilities,  which  primarily  victimized  civilians.^^ 

Respect  for  persons  and  their  fundamental  rights  is  the  basis 
for  war  convention,  and  “restraint  in  war  is  the  beginning  of 
peace.”^°  War  does  not  lie  outside  morality.  “War  is 
distinguishable  from  murder  and  massacre  only  when 
restrictions  are  established  on  the  reach  of  battle.”^^  Nation- 
states can  and  must  act  justly  in  wartime,  although  admittedly 


Stanley  Hauciwas  says,  just  war  theory  candidly  stated  would  appear  as  politically 
presumptuous  as  pacifism. 

“Some  bombing  restrictions  were  observed.  After  the  first  nine  months,  the  Allies 
adopted  a double-b ombing  policy:  limited,  precision  targeting  for  occupied  countries;  terror 
bombing  for  Germany.  Care  was  taken  not  to  destroy  religious  monuments  in  Rome.  See 
Ford,  32-33. 

^’’JustandUnjust  Wan:  A Moral  Argument  With  Historical  Illustrations  (New  Yo  rk:  Basic  Books). 
Cf  Walzer,  “World  War  II:  Why  Was  This  War  Different?”  Philosopty  & Public  Affairs  1 (Fall 
1971):  3-21. 

“Just-war  theorists  who  supported  the  GulfWar  included  Walzer, John  Langan,  S.J.  of 
Georgetown,  Phillip  Wogaman  of  Wesley  Seminary,  andjames  Turnerjohnson  of  Rutgers. 
William  Yolton,  “Year  in  Review,”  Rffortsr,  December  1991,  3. 

^’“Preface  to  the  Second  Edition:  After  the  Gulf,”  xi-xxiii. 

^'‘Walzer,  Just  and  Unjust  Wars,  335. 

’’Ibid.,  42. 
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there  are  extreme  circumstances  which  admit  to  exception. 

Military  necessity  or  utilitarian  calculus  alone  cannot  justify 
violation  of  the  rules,  but  if  the  stakes  are  high  enough, 
exceptions  are  permissible  even  though  they  remain  unjust. 

Tor  there  are  peoples  [who]  have  never  recovered  after 
having  once  been  conquered.’  The  very  existence  of  a 
community  may  be  at  stake,  aqd  then  how  can  we  fail  to 
consider  possible  outcomes  in’  judging  the  course  of  the 
fighting?  At  this  point,  if  at  no  other,  the  restraint  on 
utilitarian  calculation  must  be  lifted.^^ 

Walzer  wanted  to  reject  a sliding  scale  formula,  i.e.,  the  more 
justice  to  one’s  own  cause,  the  more  rules  one  can  violate  in 
order  to  avoid  defeat;  and  he  rejected  moral  absolutism:  “do 
justice  even  if  the  heavens  fall.”  His  alternative  stopped  just 
short  of  absolutism  and  can  be  summarized:  “do  justice  unless 
the  heavens  are  {reallj)  about  to  fall.  This  is  the  utilitarianism  of 
extremity. Just  war  practices  can  be  overridden  only  in  the 
context  of  a supreme  emergency  which  is  recognized  by  the 
dual  criteria  of  danger  and  imminence. 

The  Third  Reich  was  Walzer’s  paradigm  of  such  an 
emergency: 

Nazism  was  an  ultimate  threat  to  everything  decent  in  our 
lives,  an  ideology  and  a practice  of  domination  so 
murderous,  so  degrading  even  to  those  who  might  survive, 
that  the  consequences  of  its  final  victory  were  literally 
beyond  calculation,  immeasurably  awful.  We  see  it — and  I 
don’t  use  the  phrase  lightly— as  evil  objectified  in  the  world, 
and  in  a form  so  potent  and  apparent  that  there  could  never 
have  been  anything  to  do  but  fight  against  it . . . Here  was 
a threat  to  human  values  so  radical  that  its  imminence 
would  surely  constitute  a supreme  emergency.^"* 

This  “evil  objectified”  justified  the  bombing  of  civilians  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war  because  Churchill  thought  that  the 


”Ibid.,  quoting  Simone  Weil,  228. 

“Ibid.,  231. 

“Ibid.,  253.  Cf.  his  1971  statement  (“World  War  II,”  10):  “In  the  choice  between  Nazi 
victory  and  resistance  through  war  (when  victory  is  possible)  there  is  human  d^radation 
and  enslavement  on  the  one  side  and  dignity,  courage,  and  solidarity  on  the  other.  Here  it 
is  not  possible  simply  to  count.  One  relies  on  moral  inmidons  which  can  be  defended  and 
articulated  . . . only  in  terms  of  a theory  of  evil.” 
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bombers  alone  could  bring  victory.^®  Had  there  been  any 
reasonable  chance  of  success  in  some  other  way,  it  should  have 

been  taken.  No  other  option  appeared,  so  Walzer  believed  that 
the  Allies  were  morally  correct  to  “accept  the  burden  of 
criminality.”^*^ 

Walzer  emphasized  the  seriousness  of  overriding  human 
rights  for  any  reason  whatever.  He  denied  the  German  claim  of 
military  necessity  to  explain  their  violation  of  Belgium  neutrality 
in  World  War  I.  The  survival  of  Germany  was  not  at  stake.  In 
another  instance,  Churchill  used  the  very  phrase  “supreme 
emergency”  to  justify  British  violation  of  Norwegian  neutrality 
which  led  to  Germany’s  occupation  of  Norway. Walzer 
rejected  this  application  of  the  principle  because  Britain,  in 
trying  to  cut  off  Germany’s  source  of  iron  ore,  was  seeking  to 
shorten  the  war  rather  than  to  defend  herself  against  imminent 
defeat.^^ 

Hiroshima  was  another  example  in  which  the  “supreme 
emergency”  principle  was  inapplicable.  Walzer  did  not  regard 
the  Japanese  threat  as  “evil  incarnate”  but,  rather,  as 
conventional  military  expansionism,  and  by  1 945  there  existed 
no  imminent  danger  to  the  United  States.  There  was  another 
difference.  In  Europe,  the  problem  [seemingly]  assumed  the 
form:  if  we  don’t  bomb.  Hitler  will  win  the  war.  pf  we  don’t  do 
X,  then  they  will  do  y.]  In  the  Pacific,  the  reasoning  was:  if  we 
don’t  bomb,  then  we  will  invade,  a quite  different  logic,  pf  we 
• don’t  do  X,  then  we  will  do  y.]  The  United  States  in  August, 
1945,  was  fighting  not  for  survival,  containment,  or  even 
victory,  but  unnecessarily  for  unconditional  surrender.  Other 
options  were  available,  so  direct  intent  to  kill  civilians  in  those 
circumstances  was  criminal.^^  According  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  State,  General  LeMay,  and  Admiral 
Nimitz,  the  war  would  have  been  over  in  a matter  of  weeks 
anyway.'^  Walzer  was  clear  that  he  considered  the  bulk  of  Allied 


“Ibid.,  259. 

“Ibid.,  260. 

“Ibid.,  245.  Churchill’s  justification  is  strikingly  similar  to  Walzer’s  own  argument  for 
obliteration  bombing: 

We  are  fighting  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  law  and  to  protect  the  liberties  of  small 
countries.  Our  defeat  would  mean  an  age  of  barbaric  violence,  and  would  be  fatal,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  independent  life  of  every  small  country  in  Europe.  . . . 
We  have  a right,  indeed  are  bound  in  duty,  to  abrogate  for  a space  some  of  the 
conventions  of  the  very  laws  we  seek  to  consolidate  and  reaffirm. . . . The  letter  of  the 
law  must  not  in  supreme  emergency  obstruct  those  who  are  charged  with  its 
protection  and  enforcement.  . . . Humanity,  rather  than  legality,  must  be  our  guide. 
“Ibid.,  248-49. 

“Ibid.,  268. 

■"'Muste,  Not  By  Might,  1 6. 
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bombing  against  Gemaany  in  the  later  years  of  the  war,  when 
victory  was  certain,  also  unnecessary  and  criminal.  The 
“supreme  emergency”  principle  must  be  strictly  limited  to  be 
credible.'*^ 

Critique 

Was  Allied  obliteration  bombing,  even  in  its  earliest  phases, 
in  the  context  of  ‘supreme  emergency"?  How  much  did  it  differ 
from  the  British  violation  of  Norwegian  waters,  which  Walzer 
condemned?  Fighter  Command  had  broken  the  German 
offensive  for  control  of  the  air.  Britain  had  undisputed  control 
of  the  sea,  and  Churchill  actually  longed  for  the  Germans  to 
attempt  an  invasion  of  the  island,  of  which  Hitler  was  incapable. 
In  1940  the  bombers  were  England’s  only  means  not  to  avoid 
defeat  but  for  offensive  action  against  the  Na^s.  Terror  bombing  was 
approved  not  for  defense  but  for  offense.'*^ 

Walzer  based  his  casuistry  on  the  theory  that  it  is  better  to 
commit  a determinate  crime  (the  killing  of  innocent  people) 
than  to  permit  an  indeterminate  evil  (a  Nazi  triumph). 
Epistemological  pacifists  hold,  rather,  that  we  should  always  be 
wary  of  embracing  the  certainty  of  present  evil  for  the 
uncertainty  of  future,  hypothetical  evil.  Walzer  acknowledged 
that  he  was  judging  the  exception  in  terms  of  consequences, 
while  moral  prohibitions  are  founded  on  conceptions  that 
transcend  those  consequences.'^^  He  recognized  the  seriousness 
of  the  wager,  but  nevertheless  thought  the  wager  must  be  made 
because  of  the  ultimate  stakes.  Even  in  this  situation  he  clearly 
attempted  to  avoid  a cold  utilitarian  calculus.  In  Walzer’ s view, 
the  war  should  still  have  been  fought  even  if  the  choice  had 
been  between  thirty  million  deaths  by  war,  and  Nazi  victory 
with  twenty  million  deaths  before  an  internal  coup  would  have 
eliminated  Hitler.'^  Why?  If  the  Reich  would  fail  anyway,  why 
is  war  preferred  when  the  survival  of  ten  million  persons  hangs 
in  the  balance?  Why  should  the  temporary  loss  of  political 
liberties  take  precedence  over  the  protection  of  innocent  lives? 


*'His  strictures  are  weakened  considerably  by  extending  the  supreme  emergency 
excqption  to  encompass  nuclear  deterrence  of  the  &>viet  Union  throughout  the  decades  of 
the  Cold  War.  The  threat  of  indiscriminate  killing  embodied  in  nuclear  deterrence  policy, 
though  immoral,  must  be  maintained  until  a more  favorable  solution  can  prevail.  See 
Walzer,  269-83. 

"Stephen  Lammars,  “Area  Bombing  in  Worid  War  II  as  an  Excusable  Necessity:  the 
Argument  of  Michael  Walzer,”  (Easton,  PA:  American  Academy  of  Religion,  ms.,  1981). 

"Walzer,  260. 

"Walzer,  “World  War  E,”  9. 


Brown;  ^*Good  War,”  Just  War  97 


Central  to  Walzer’s  argument  was  that  the  exception  ends 
once  the  supreme  emergency  passes.  The  bombing  of  German 
cities  became  “criminal”  once  Allied  victory  was  assured.'^®  But 

as  history  abundantly  illustrates  and  this  occasion  confirms, 
limits  broached  are  not  easily  redrawn.  Weapons,  once  invented 
and  deployed,  have  never  been  withdrawn  for  moral  reasons.  It 
is  the  height  of  unreality  to  base  a moral  argument  on  the 
stipulation  that  Allied  bombing  practices  should  have  been 
raicaUy  altered  for  moral  reasons  in  mid-battle  during  the  war. 
The  cremation  of  Nagasaki  was  rooted  in  Churchill’s  revenge 
on  Berlin. 

A biblical  critique  would  question  Michael  Walzer’s  statism. 
He  identified  the  highest  human  aspirations  not  with  the 
Messianic  promise  and  a Kingdom  ethic,  but  with  the  nation- 
state. “The  survival  of  everything  decent  in  our  lives”  is 
identified  with  the  survival  of  Britain.  The  biblical  tradition 
recognizes  that  morality  exists  in,  through,  and  sometimes 
despite  political  entities,  which  should  never  be  identified  with 
the  ends  they  purport  to  serve.  Walzer  and  most  political 
scientists  focus  too  narrowly  on  the  polls  as  the  embodiment  of 
human  values,  and  thereby  serve  as  apologists  rather  than  critics 
of  status-quo  geopolitics.'^*’  The  vocabulary  of  necessity  justifies 
anything  and  everything  in  order  for  the  state  to  survive, 
whether  it  be  the  Athenian  destruction  of  Melos,  the  saturation 
bombing  of  Germany,  or  nuclear  holocaust. 

Conclusions 

That  Hitler,  Stalin,  or  any  nuclear  power  could  kill  millions  of 
innocent  people  is  unquestionable.  That  they  can  extinguish 
moral  values,  as  Walzer  feared,  except  through  our  imitation  of 
them,  is  not  only  questionable  but  contrary  to  the  biblical 
promise  and  human  experience.  The  central  dilemma  is  whether 
it  is  necessary,  indeed  possible,  to  violate  the  most  fundamental 


“After  the  war,  the  British  refused  to  honor  the  chief  of  Bomber  Command,  Sir  Arthur 
Harris.  Walzer  says  that  in  not  admitting  that  the  bombing  was  wrong  but  refusing  to  take 
pride  in  it,  Churchill  “at  least  went  some  small  distance  toward  re-establShing  a 
commitment  to  the  mles  of  war  and  the  rights  they  protect.”  Walzer,  325.  Scott  Davis 
replies  that  Walzer  is  suggesting:  a)  we  need  not  take  responsibility  for  our  wrongs;  b)  that 
it  is  better  to  blame  somebody  else  than  nobody  at  all;  and  c)  that  in  blaming  them,  we  are 
in  some  way  affirming  our  commitment  to  decency.  “But  none  of  this  is  true.”  Scott  Davis, 
“Warcraft  and  the  Fragility  of  Virtue,”  Soundings  (Fall-Winter  1987):  490.  Cf.  Ken  Brown, 
“Charles  Messenger,  ‘Bomber’  Harris  and  the  Strategic  Bombing  Offensive,  1939-1945,” 
Review  in  Armed  Forces  <&  Society,  12  (Summer  1986):  607-9. 

“Walzer  recognized  that  nuclear  weapons  destroy  just  war  theory,  but  nevertheless 
concluded  that  no  other  choice  was  possible.  “In  the  end  Walzer  gives  implicit  blessings  to 
slide-rule  strategists  . . . who  compile  the  annual  case  for  an  ever  lasger  defense  budget.” 
Richard  Falk,  “The  Moral  Argument  as  Apologia,”  Nation,  25  March  1978,  343. 
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human  values — ^wHch  is  what  happens  in  war-— in  order  to 

preserve  those  values/^  Aristotle  teaches  that  “there  are  some 
things  we  cannot  be  compelled  to  do,  and  rather  than  do  them 
we  should  suffer  the  most  terrible  consequences  and  accept 
death. 

The  moral  cost  of  fighting  Hitler  was  less  tan^ble  but  more 
devastating  than  the  physical  destruction  of  Europe.  In  fighting 
him  on  his  own  terms  we  were  forced  to  descend  to  a similar 
depravity  of  means.  Eichmann  carted  people  to  the  ovens.  The 
Allied  air  forces  carted  the  ovens  to  the  people."*’  Such  is  the 
dynamic  of  successful  warmaking.  Nietzsche  warned;  “When 
you  fight  a monster  beware  lest  you  become  a monster.”  In 
adopting  terror  bombing  and  escalating  to  its  technological 
culmination  at  Nagasaki,  we  embraced  what  A.J.  Muste  called 
“the  logic  of  atrocity.”^®  Goering,  Hitier’s  propaganda  chief,  is 
reputed  to  have  said:  “Whether  we  win  or  lose,  our  spirit  will 
prevail.” 

The  demise  of  the  Cold  War  is  a good  time  to  size  up  the  cost 
of  the  militarization  of  the  American  spirit  since  1945.  The 
United  States  has  spent  eight  to  ten  trillion  dollars  on  military 
security  in  the  Cold  War  era;  based  half  a million  troops  abroad 
at  375  major  bases  in  40  nations,  at  a cost  of  over  $200  billion 
annually.  Our  government  has  spent  close  to  $300  billion  (1 990 
dollars)  on  nuclear  warheads:  60,000  warheads  at  100  facilities 
in  32  states,  employing  600,000  workers.  Soviet  stockpiles  are 
thought  to  have  been  of  similar  size.^*  George  Kerman  speaks 
of  our 

piling  weapon  upon  weapon,  missile  upon  missile,  new 
levels  of  destructiveness  upon  old  ones  . . . helplessly, 
almost  involuntarily;  like  the  victims  of  some  sort  of 
hypnotism,  like  men  in  a dream,  like  lemmings  heading  for 
the  sea.  . . . And  the  result  is  that  today  we  have  achieved. 


"“The  most  brutal  irony  of  war  is  that  on  the  one  hand  conducting  it  justly  demands  the 
firmest  and  most  self-disciplined  exercise  of  the  virtues,  while  on  the  other  war  appears  to 
shatter  the  very  virtues  it  demands.”  Davis,  479. 

"Davis,  479,  c^MOXia^Nichomachean  Ethics,  bk.  3, 1110a27-29. 

"Ohiendorf,  Commandant  of  Einsatzgruppe  C,  one  of  the  mass  execution  squads  that 
followed  Operation  Barbarossa  into  Russia,  was  asked  at  his  trial  after  the  war  how  he  could 
possibly  accept  a policy  that  deliberately  targeted  innocentwomen  and  children  to  be  killed. 
Ohlendorf,  who  held  a doctorate  in  jurisprudence,  asked  whether  the  RAF  pilots  didn’t 
know  that  the  policy  of  obliteration  bombing  delberately  targeted  innocent  women  and 
children  for  death. 

* “Muste,  15. 

^'Regina  Birchem,  “Defending  aNation-DestroyingtheEarth,”  Disarmament  T/wer  (March 
1992):  2. 


Brown:  ’’Good  War,”  Just  War  99 


we  and  the  Russians  together  , . , levels  of  redundancy  of 
such  grotesque  dimensions  as  to  defy  rational 
understanding.^^ 

“It  is  as  if  an  Auschwitz  fever  has  taken  hold  of  mankind, 
pushing  it  irresistibly  toward  the  precipice,  an  Auschwitz 
ideology,  characterized  by  rapid  devaluation  of  the  ultimate 
human  right — the  right  to  life.”  Elie  Wiespl  commented:  “Once 
upon  a time  it  happened  to  my  people,  and  now  it  happens  to 
all  people.  And  suddenly  I said  to  myself,  maybe  the  whole 
world,  strangely,  has  turned  Jewish.  Everybody  lives  now  facing 
the  unknown.  We  are  all,  in  a way,  helpless.”^'*  In  wielding  the 
sword,  it  stuck  to  our  hand,  militarized  our  thinking  and  our 
foreign  policy,  made  permanent  the  bureaucracy,  socialism,  and 
secrecy  of  war,  gave  us  black  budgets,  terrorism  abroad  and 
spying  at  home,  redirected  our  Yankee  ingenuity  to  the 
technology  of  death,  distorted  our  priorities  from  human  need 
to  human  greed,  polluted  our  air  and  land,  and  bled  our 
economy  through  Ae  veins  of  the  poor.  Twenty-one  nations 
have  a lower  infant  mortality  rate.  Our  illiteracy  rate  exceeds 
that  of  some  Third  World  countries.  A third  of  us  have  little  or 
no  health  care.  Great  wealth  made  possible  our  great  power,  but 
great  military  power  destroys  our  wealth.  By  almost  any 
criterion  other  than  militarism — health,  nutrition,  education, 
housing,  transportation — our  country  has  become  a second-rate 
power.  Despite  the  disappearance  of  a “communist  threat”  and 
desperate  needs  in  the  public  sector,  our  government  seems 
incapable  of  dropping  the  sword  and  taking  up  the  plowshare. 

Walzer  argued  Aat  every  war  must  be  judged  twice:  first  by 
the  reasons  for  fighting;  then  by  how  we  choose  to  fight. 
Pacifists  hold  that  there  is  a third  judgment  to  be  made:  that  war 
by  its  very  nature  is  unjust.  It  is  war  itself  that  must  be  opposed, 
rejected  and  banished  from  our  midst.^^  Alternatives  to  violence 
may  fall  short,  but  in  any  but  short-term  comparison,  their 
failure,  in  contrast  to  warfare,  is  a relative  success. 


"Robert  Lifton  and  Eric  Markuscn,  The  Genocidal Mentality:  Na^  Holocaust  and  the  Nuclear 
Threat  (New  Y ork:  Basic  Books,  1 990),  4.  Quoted  from  Kennan,  Nuclear  Delusion,  176. 

"Lifton,  9,  quoting  Samuel  Pisar,  Blood  and  Hope,  262. 

"Lifton,  1.  “Viewpoint,”  television  performance,  ABC,  20  November  1983. 

"Duane  Cady,  “From  Warism  to  Pacifism”  in  Kunkel  & Klein,  Issues  in  War  <&  Peace 
(W olfeboro,  NH:  Longworth  Academic,  1989),  211.  Walzer  dismisses  nonviolence  in  a brief 
appendum  as  unworkable  unless  the  aggressor  is  committed  to  die  war  conventioa 
Otherwise  they  would  brutally  stamp  out  any  Gandhian-type  resistance.  Advocates  of 
nonviolence  hold  that  Walzer  is  historically  in  error  and  morally  mistaken.  The  means  of 
resistance  affects  the  nature  and  degree  of  repression.  This  debate  requires  separate  study. 
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The  Allied  bombing  offensive  began  a practice  that 
culminated  in  a willingness  to  commit  not  only  genocide  but 

omnicide;  a willingness  to  destroy  even  the  eco-structure  itself 
in  the  name  of  national  security.  That  we  have  lost  our  moral 
bearings  in  response  to  the  immorality  of  the  Third  Reich  is 
characteristic  of  warfare.  Air  Marshall  Sir  Robert  Saundby, 
reflecting  on  the  Allied  bombing  that  destroyed  Dresden,  a 
refugee  city,  said; 

It  is  not  so  much  this  or  the  other  means  of  making  war 
that  is  immoral  or  inhumane.  What  is  immoral  is  war  itself. 
Once  full-scale  war  has  broken  out  it  can  never  be 
humanized  or  civilized,  and  if  one  side  attempted  to  do  so 
it  would  most  likely  be  defeated.  So  long  as  we  resort  to  war 
to  settle  differences  between  nations,  so  long  wiU  we  have 
to  endure  the  horrors,  barbarities  and  excesses  that  war 
brings  with  it.  That,  to  me,  is  the  lesson  of  Dresden.^*" 

Michael  Walzer’s  effort  to  recover  the  moral  character  of  war 
fails  because  warfare  itself  negates  moral  bounds.  The  term 
“just  war”  is  an  oxymoron.  The  “Good  War”  was  not  so  good. 


“David  Irving,  The  Destruction  of  Dresden  (NY:  Ballantine,  1 964),  9. 
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Teaching  the  Atomic  Bomb: 

The  Greatest  Thing  in  History 

William  E.  Juhnke 

On  healing  the  news  of  Hiroshima’s  destruction  on  August 

6,  1945,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  declared  with  his  typical 
Missouri  eloquence:  ‘This  is  the  greatest  thing  in  history.”^  For 
a history  teacher,  searching  for  subjects  that  will  not  only 
engage  students  but  will  capture  the  richness  of  the  historic^ 
discipline,  the  atomic  bombing  of  Japan  is  nearly  “fail-safe.” 
The  topic  may  be  the  greatest  thing  in  history.  “No  novelist 
could  have  created  a more  exciting  plot  or . . . more  memorable 
characters,”  longtime  Yale  teachers  of  “The  Bomb”  have 
noted.^  The  episode  is  alluring  for  teaching/ learning  in  part 
because  it  is  a pivotal  point  in  history,  punctuating  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  launching  the  nuclear  age;  in  part  because  it 
has  had  such  a rich  historiography — “the  most  debated  decision 
in  history;”^  in  part  because  it  has  the  elements  of  high  human 
tragedy,  both  in  the  Greek  sense  of  inevitability  and  the  modern 
sense  of  missed  opportunity.  Finally,  the  topic  entices  because 
it  is  rich  with  possibilities  for  peace  and  conflict  resolution 
education. 

A historian  and  relative  newcomer  to  peace  studies,  I still 
have  some  trepidation  over  doing  history  from  a “peace 
perspective.”  From  both  the  historical  and  teaching  professions 
I hear  reminders  to  be  objective  and  dispassionate.  Surely  the 
true  historian  must  be  committed  to  presenting  the  story  “as  it 
really  happened”  rather  than  as  she/he  wants  it  to  have 
happened.  Similarly,  if  true  learning  is  by  discovery  and  if  the 
ultimate  goal  of  liberal  education  is  freedom  and  critical 
thinking,  teaching  from  an  overt  peace  perspective  may  disarm 
the  learning  process. 

I reach  some  peace  of  mind  on  these  issues  by  noting,  first, 
that  history  has  never  been  ultimate  objective  truth;  it  is  in  its 
essence  “interpretation.”  In  fact,  it  is  arguable  that  unless  values 
underlie  our  study  of  history,  it  end  up  as  a sterile 


'Harry  S.  Truman,  Year  of  Decision,  vol.  1 (New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1955),  465. 
"Michael  B.  Stoff,  Jonathan  F.  Fanton,  and  R.  Hall  Williams,  eds..  The  Manhattan  Project: 
A Documentary  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Age  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1991),  107. 

"Spencer  R.  Weart,  Nuclear  Fear  A History  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1988), 

XX. 
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exercise.”^  There  is  certainly  no  license  for  peace  historians  to 
be  untruthful  or  inaccurate.  But  interpretation  goes  beyond  that, 
and  an  interpretive  framework  that  abhors  violence  and  is 
sensitive  to  peaceful  historical  alternatives  might  lead  to  better 
questions  and  answers  regarding  causation  and  meaning  of 
critical  historical  events.  The  ultimate  story  might  be  a better 
story,  a more  vital  history  in  an  age  filled  with  the 
unprecedented  potential  to  destroy  or  reshape  human  history 
itself.  Secondly,  regarding  peace  education,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
authoritarian  peace  instruction,  forcing  peace  interpretations 
down  the  throats  of  students,  should  be  a contradiction  in 
terms.  A peace  studies  approach  to  history  inherently  involves 
discovery  learning  and  critical  thinking  methodologies.  Far  from 
distorting  the  educational  process,  a peace  studies  approach  to 
the  history  of  the  atomic  bomb,  for  example,  should  fulfill  the 
best  intentions  of  modern  pedagogy.^ 

My  emphasis  here  will  not  be  on  specific  classroom  teaching 
techniques  applied  to  the  history  of  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  bombings.  Happily,  the  atomic  decision  and  its 
meaning  in  history  are  susceptible  to  inquiry  learning,  document 
analysis,  opposing  viewpoint  analysis,  student  reports,  class 
debates,  audio-visual  enrichment,  simulation  gaming,  role  play, 
journaling,  values  clarification,  and  about  any  other  classroom 
technique  you  can  imagine.  There  is  a useful  resource  catalog  on 
the  “Hiroshima/Nagasaki  Atomic  Bombings,”  which  includes 
both  books  and  audio-visuals  available  from  the  Wilmington 
College  Hiroshima/Nagasaki  Memorial  Collection.  There  are 
three  appealing  commercial  simulations  on  the  atomic  decision, 
two  staging  a “war  crimes  trial”  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  a 
substantial  literature  in  educational  journals  reviewing  college 
and  public  school  courses  and  instmctional  units  on  the  atomic 
bomb.  Recent  texts  include  President  Truman  and  the  Atomic  Bomb: 
Opposing  Viewpoints  for  the  public  school  level  and  The  Manhattan 
Project:  A Documentary  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Age  for  senior  high 
school  and  college  levels.*^ 


■■Richard  Falk,  “For  a New  Abolitionism:  The  Abolition  of  War,”  Social  Education 
(November/December  1983):  499. 

‘Phyllis  La  Farge,  “Nuclear  Teaching:  Propaganda  or  Problem  Solving?”  Bulletin  of  the 
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Instead  of  reviewing  atomic  bomb  curricula  and  teaching 
resources,  in  this  paper  I will  explore  four  themes,  or 
curriculum  topics,  with  regard  to  the  bomb  that  have  pardcular 
relevance  to  peace  and  conflict  resolution  education:  1) 
encountering  the  horror  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  2) 
searching  for  alternatives  to  atomic  warfare,  3)  analyzing  atomic 
decision-making,  and  4)  evaluating  the  morality  of  using  the 
bomb.  Exploring  the^e  themes  in  the  classroom,  I believe,  will 
insure  that  an  inherently  alluring  topic,  the  decision  to  drop 
atomic  weapons  on  Japan,  will  have  focus  and  meaning  in  an 
age  that  needs  to  be  sensitive  to  violence  and  opportunities  for 
conflict  resolution. 

Encountering  the  Horrors  of  Atomic  Warfare 

The  first  theme  I suggest  for  teaching  the  atomic  bomb  is 
encountering  the  horrors  of  atomic  warfare.  It  is  a good  place 
to  begin  for  a discipline  whose  primal  task  is  to  preserve 
memory.  The  challenge  of  peace,  in  part,  is  a challenge  to  our 
capability  for  memory.  The  American  people  have  not 
experienced  firsthand  the  horrors  of  twentieth  century  total  war. 
The  recent  technowar  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  not  only  “over 
there,”  it  was  without  casualties — American  or  Iraqi.  Thanks  to 
a protective  government  and  media,  it  was  sometime  after  the 
war  was  over  before  Americans  saw  a dead  Iraqi  soldier.  Any 
sensitivity  to  death  and  destmction  is  difficult  to  sustain  in  the 
midst  of  self-congratulation  and  victory  celebration.  In  America, 
as  we  approach  the  year  2000,  it  is  salutary  to  remember  and 
contemplate  the  death  and  destruction  of  modem  warfare,  if  we 
are  to  be  committed  to  its  ultimate  avoidance. 

World  War  II,  the  most  destmctive  war  in  history,  abounds 
with  examples  of  human  horror.  The  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Bataan  Death  March,  and  the  slaughter  at  Iwo  Jima  are  only 
a few  examples  memorialized  by  Americans.  There  is  value  in 
remembering  and  caring  deeply  about  these  events  and  costs  of 
war,  but  there  is  at  least  equal  importance  in  remembering  and 
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caring  deeply  about  the  sufferings  and  dying  of  those  in  other 
groups  and  nations.  Should  it  not  be  part  of  the  American 
memory  that  few  civilians  died  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  while 
the  aim  point  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb  was  the  center  of  town? 
A focus  on  the  horrors  of  the  inaugural  nuclear  war  provides  an 
opportunity  to  see  ourselves  and  our  enemies  as  real  people. 

Moreover,  the  bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  have  a 
unique  horror,  inherent  in  scale,  inevitability,  and  foreboding 
for  the  future.  Statistics  can  tell  part  of  the  story:  the  effects  of 
blast — over  30,000  tons  of  TNT  explosive  power;  thermal 
radiation — 300,000  degrees  centigrade  at  the  epicenters;  and  the 
new  ingredient — nuclear  radiation — kill  at  Hiroshima  and 
NagasaM  over  210,000  people,  most  instandy,  but  tens  of 
thousands  only  after  a strange,  lingering  disease.  And  an 
additional  150,000  are  wounded,  most  left  to  care  for 
themselves.^ 

But  the  numbers  are  not  enough  if  we  are  to  have  the 
“imaginal  memory”  of  atomic  war  requisite  for  a “sustained 
cultural  commitment  to  peace.”®  Teaching  the  Bomb  must 
employ  as  well  visual  images  of  atomic  victims  and  the 
“voices” — life/ death  stories — of  atomic  survivors  in  Japan. 
Photographs  and  living  color  video  of  thermal  and  nuclear 
radiation  victims  are  readily  available  for  classroom  use:  flash 
burns,  charred  remains,  a flattened  city — pictures  worth  a 
thousand  words.  Eye-witness  stories  personalize  the  tragedy. 
John  Herse/s  Hiroshima,  first  published  in  1946,  still  available 
and  inexpensive,  has  been  used  to  inspire  affective 
understanding  of  Hiroshima  for  generations  of  social  studies 
and  humanities  classes.  When  asked  what  stmck  them  most 
about  Herse/s  vignettes,  one  class  agreed  it  was  the  ghostly 
silence:  “In  that  park  where  hundreds  lay  . . . no  one 
complained;  none  of  the  many  who  died  did  so  noisily;  not  even 
the  children  cried.”  Psychologist-philosopher  Michael  Periman 
finds  “eyeball  man,”  depicted  in  Michihiko  Hachiya’s  Hiroshima 
Diary,  a haunting  imaginal  horror.  The  man  holds  his  severed 
eyeball  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  the  eye  looks  right  at  Dr. 
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Hachiya’s  visitor.  “Memory  and  guilt  are  kept  alive,”  wrote 
Perlman.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  stared  at  by  such  an  eye.’ 

Hiroshima  must  be  remembered,  if  it  is  not  to  be  repeated, 
and  data,  image,  and  story  can  help  insure  searing  memory.  The 
relevance  of  the  memory  can  be  driven  home  by  calculating  the 
destructive  power  of  modern  nuclear  arsenals.  How  many 
“Hiroshima  Units”  of  horror  does  the  world  still  have  in 
stockpile?  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  at  Hiroshima  in  1981 : “To 
remember  the  past  is  to  commit  one’s  self  to  the  future.  To 
remember  Hiroshima  is  to  abhor  nuclear  war.  To  remember 
Hiroshima  is  to  commit  one’s  self  to  peace.’”® 

Alternatives  to  Atomic  Warfare 

Affective  educational  experiences  are  an  important  beginning 
to  an  atomic  bomb  curriculum  from  a peace  perspective.  But 
they  are  only  a beginning.  My  second  theme  is  alternatives.  A 
peace  studies  skill  much  discussed  in  recent  years  is  the  ability 
to  imagine  alternative  futures.”  A peace  historian’s  version  of 
this  skill  might  be  to  imagine  the  better  alternatives  of  the  past. 
Vernon  Partington,  noted  American  historian  of  the 
“Progressive  School,”  observed  that  the  “familiar  business”  of 
the  historian  is  “exhuming  buried  reputations  and  revivifying 
dead  causes.”^^  This  conference  was  designed  to  focus  on 
“alternative  interpretations”  of  the  American  experience  from 
the  peace  perspective.  Building  alternative  historical 
interpretations  can  begin  with  identification  of  paths, 
considered  in  the  past,  but  not  taken.  While  there  are  few  limits 
to  imagining  alternative  futures,  the  professional  historian  is 
limited  by  the  facts,  by  the  parameters  of  imagination  in 
historical  time.  Paths  could  not  be  taken  if  they  were  not 
imagined. 

As  the  Pacific  war  wound  down  in  the  summer  of  1945,  five 
different  courses  of  action  might  have  been  followed  to  end  the 
war  with  Japan.  All  were  given  at  least  some  consideration  by 
decision  makers  of  the  era:  1)  modify  surrender  terms,  2) 
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demonstrate  the  bomb,  3)  wait  for  Russia  to  intervene,  4) 
invade  Japan,  and  5)  drop  the  bomb  without  warning.  The  fifth 
alternative  became  history,^^  The  fourth  option,  the  expected 
course  of  action  before  the  bomb  was  perfected,  was  scheduled 
for  November  1,  1945.  With  the  Okinawa  campaign  firesh  in 
mind,  no  one  was  attracted  to  the  idea  of  invading  mainland 
Japan.  The  other  alternatives,  however,  are  intriguing.  How 
viable  were  they?  Could  the  ghastly  application  of  nuclear 
power  have  been  avoided?  A curriculum  on  the  bomb  might 
spend  considerable  time  developing  alternatives  such  as  these. 

First,  it  would  be  important  to  assess  how  close  Japan  was  to 
surrender  by  summer  of  1945.  There  are  a number  of  ways  to 
measure  this.  The  Japanese  navy,  virtually  destroyed,  could  not 
venture  out  for  offensive  actions;  its  air  force  was  reduced  to 
Kamikaze  attacks  and  offered  little  resistance  to  the  wholesale 
bombing  of  Japanese  cities;  its  armies,  cut  off  from  the 
mainland,  were  fighting  only  last  ditch,  suicidal  efforts  without 
hope  of  advance  or  effective  retreat.  Many  American 
commanders  recognized  the  enemy  situation.  The  U.S.  Navy, 
impressed  with  their  effective  blockade  of  Japan,  thought  that 
war  was  over.  So  did  the  Air  Force.  “We  were  running  out  of 
targets,”  one  commander  recalled.''^  Some  Japanese  recognized 
the  inevitable  as  well.  The  peace  party  within  the  Japanese 
government  was  growing  in  power,  and  the  Suzuki  cabinet,  with 
Emperor  Hirohito’s  encouragement,  was  making  peace 
overtures  through  the  Soviet  Union.  Having  broken  the 
Japanese  code,  and  informed  by  our  Russian  ally,  the  United 
States  was  fuUy  aware  of  these  “Peace  feelers.”  By  the  end  of 
July  these  efforts  were  becoming  desperate.  Prince  Konoye  was 
sent  to  Moscow  to  “secure  peace  at  any  price,”  and  American 
leaders  saw  deciphered  Japanese  diplomatic  messages  in  late 
July  that  read;  “There  is  only  one  obstacle  to  peace, 
‘unconditional  surrender. 


’’The  Potsdam  Declaration,  although  clearly  a prelude  to  some  kind  of  military  action, 
can  hardly  be  considered  an  effective  warning  as  ir  did  not  mention  the  bomb  or  even 
intimate  use  of  a new  type  of  weapon. 
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Thus  the  first  option  to  the  bomb  was  modifying  surrender 
terms.  Specifically,  at  the  bottom  line,  modification  meant,  as 
Japanese  specialists  in  the  State  Department  knew,  allowing  the 
Japanese  to  keep  their  emperor.  If  there  appeared  to  be 
Japanese  willingness  to  negotiate  on  that  basis,  though  not  yet 
directly  with  the  United  States,  there  were  signs  that  some 
American  leaders  were  open  to  such  consideration.  Joseph 
(Jjrew,  Undersecretary  of  State  and  former  Japanese 
Ambassador,  J ohn  J . McCloy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War,  and  even  Harry  S.  Truman  were 
all  sympathetic  at  some  level  to  this  modification  of  surrender 
terms,  heretofore  expressed  as  a policy  of  “unconditional 
surrender.  Indeed,  an  early  draft  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration, 
the  ultimatum  that  preceded  the  atomic  bombs,  included 
specific  assurances  regarding  the  position  of  the  emperor.  The 
arguments  for  this  modification  were  alluring:  1)  if  the  emperor, 
beloved  and  even  worshiped  by  his  people,  were  not  protected, 
the  Japanese  were  liable  to  fight  “to  the  last  man,”  a costly 
prospect  for  both  them  and  us,  and  2)  any  postwar 
reconstruction  would  be  much  smoother  with  the  potential 
support  of  a constitutional  monarch.  But  the  ultimatum  was 
amended.  Assurances  were  not  given  until  after  two  atomic 
weapons  were  dropped,  which  critics  argue  is  additional 
evidence  for  the  efficacy  of  this  alternative.  J apan  surrendered, 
not  only  after  two  bombs  and  Russian  entry  into  the  war,  but 
only  after  assurances  for  the  emperor  mere  made)’’  Here  was  a real 
path,  considered  and  not  taken,  a potential  alternative  to  the 
horrors  of  atomic  war  in  1945. 

The  second  alternative  was  a demonstration.  In  brief,  the 
scenario  for  this  option  is  that  Japan,  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
anyway,  surrenders  when  the  United  States,  with  an  eye  towards 
the  internationalization  of  nuclear  power  in  the  postwar  era, 
accompanies  a clear  ultimatum  to  Japan  with  a non-military 
demonstration  of  atomic  power.  Further,  this  imaginative 
alternative  proposes  that,  even  if  Japan  continues  fighting  and 
other  atomic  bombs  are  necessary  to  end  the  war,  America 
would  have  taken  the  high  moral  ground  and  established 
important  precedents  for  the  nuclear  age.  The  first  use  of 
atomic  weapons  would  have  demonstrated  reason,  cooperation 
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and  restraint,  characteristics  not  advanced  by  dropping  the 
bomb  on  a Japanese  city  without  wamingJ® 

The  most  notable  advocates  of  this  alternative  were  a group 
of  seven  atomic  scientists  from  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  headed  by  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
James  Franck.  In  June  1945,  they  forwarded  a report  to 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Stimson,  emphasizing  the 
transformative  power  of  the  weapon  they  we^e  creating,  and 
arguing  that  its  first  use  in  warfare  should  be  governed  by  its 
inevitable  impact  on  the  post-war  world.  They  recommended 
sharing  the  secret,  that  could  not  long  be  kept  exclusive  anyway, 
and  demonstrating  the  bomb  on  a non-military  stage.  The 
Interim  Committee,  charged  with  atomic  planning,  took  up  the 
demonstration  alternative  as  well,  asking  members  ofa  scientific 
panel  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  demonstrating  the  bomb.  In 
July  Leo  Szilard,  another  atomic  scientist  who  along  with  Albert 
Einstein  had  fathered  the  whole  bomb  project,  circulated  a 
petition  eventually  signed  by  76  atomic  scientists,  calling  on  the 
government  to  sensitively  use  the  bomb  in  some  kind  of  non- 
lethal  demonstration.^’  So  this  option,  too,  was  in  the  air  in  the 
summer  of  1945,  an  intriguing  path  considered  but  not 
followed.  Had  it  been  taken  up,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a 
dramatic  pyro-technical  display  over  Tokyo  Bay,  at  the  window 
of  the  Japanese  government  as  it  were,  there  mig^t  have  been 
a more  hopeful  ending  to  World  War  II. 

The  third  option  was  simply  to  wait  Russia,  courted 
throughout  the  war  for  assistance  in  the  Pacific  theater,  had 
promised  to  come  in  three  months  after  the  close  of  the 
European  conflict  By  late  July  it  was  clear  that  Russia  would 
attack  in  Manchuria  no  later  than  August  15.  When  those 
assurances  were  clarified  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  on  July  17, 
Truman  confided  in  his  private  diary,  “Fini  Japs  when  that 
comes  about.”^°  Truman  seemed  to  understand  the  importance 
of  Soviet  entry  into  the  wan  now  it  would  be  over  before  the 
scheduled  invasion.  J apan’s  initiative  for  mediation  was  through 
Russia,  but  Russia  was  preparing  to  attack.  What  would  have 
been  the  impact  of  waiting  for  that  last  open  door  to  slam  shut? 
But  American  would  not  wait;  the  first  two  atomic  bombs  were 
dropped,  literally,  as  soon  as  it  was  physically  possible  to  do  so. 
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The  alternatives  considered  here  are  not  ahistorical;  they  were 
imaginable  in  historical  time.  Our  own  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey,  established  by  Truman,  concluded  its  postwar  study  of 
Japan’s  struggle  to  surrender:  “Certainly  prior  to  31  December 
1945,  and  in  all  probability  prior  to  1 November  1945,  Japan 
would  have  surrendered  even  if  the  atomic  bombs  had  not  been 
dropped,  even  if  Russia  had  not  entered  the  war,  and  even  if  no 
invasion  had  been  planned  or  contemplated.”^’  Any  of  tl^e 
alternatives  considered  above  might  have  changed  history.  If 
these  paths  had  been  followed  simultaneously,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  there  would  have  been  over  350,000  casualties  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  The  post-war  story  of  nuclear 
competition  might  have  been  better  as  well.  The  point  of  the 
second  theme  on  the  bomb  is  to  encourage  the  historical  hunt 
for  relevant,  more  peaceful  alternatives.  The  three  alternatives 
on  the  bomb  discussed  here  should  provoke  a lively  inquiry  and 
discussion. 

Atomic  Decision-Making 

The  third  focus  for  an  atomic  bomb  curriculum  is  decision- 
making in  wartime.  Here  we  arrive  at  the  central  preoccupation 
of  the  historical  profession — explaining  why  things  happen.  If 
there  were  real  dternatives  to  the  bomb  that  seem  attractive 
from  a peace  perspective,  why  were  they  rejected?  Why  did 
those  who  held  the  destiny  of  atomic  war  in  their  hands  drop 
■the  first  bombs  on  Japan  without  warning?  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  in  the  historical  record  specific  reasons  why  decision- 
makers rejected  each  of  the  alternatives  suggested  above.  It  is 
tempting  to  say  that  they  approached  the  bomb  from  a “war 
perspective,”  not  a “peace  perspective.”  Regarding 
“unconditional  surrender,”  many  policy-makers  found  the 
Japanese  imperial  system  and  its  cult  of  emperor  worship 
anachronistic,  offensive  to  democratic  sensitivities,  and 
susceptible  to  future  military  manipulation.  Moreover,  to  allow 
the  emperor  to  remain,  Stimson  explained,  would  have  put  the 
government  in  a position  of  reversing  “its  field  too  sharply;  too 
many  people  were  likely  to  cry  shame.”^^  A demonstration 
might  have  been  taken  as  a sign  of  weakness;  an  announced 
display  might  have  been  foiled  or,  worse  yet,  it  might  have  been 
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an  embarrassing  dud.^^  And  to  wait  for  Russia  to  play  a military 
role  was  to  permit  Stalinists  to  get  in  on  the  peace  negotiations 
and  division  of  the  spoils  of  war  in  the  East,  a special  concern 
of  Jimmy  Byrnes,  the  new  Secretary  of  State  in  die  summer  of 
1945.  With  the  bomb  in  hand,  if  it  could  be  dropped  in  time, 
Russian  intervention  would  not  be  necessary.  Moreover,  use  of 
the  bomb  against  Japan  could  make  the  Russians  more 
amenable  to  American  interests  in  the  post-warperiod.^'^  Finally, 
the  most  pervasive  argument  in  1 945  was  that  Ae  bomb  had  to 
be  dropped  to  end  the  war  and  save  lives.  To  policy-makers,  the 
Japanese  peace  feelers  were  bogus;  the  military  continued  to 
dominate  government  councils  in  Japan;  and  Japanese  military 
fanaticism  showed  no  signs  of  abatement.^^  Identification  and 
evaluation  of  such  rationalizations  can  provide  excellent  grist 
for  educational  inquiry. 

Even  more  useful  to  understanding  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
might  be  consideration  of  four  broader  explanations  of  wartime 
decision-making:  A rational  actor  model,  an  organizational 
process  model,  a bureaucratic  politics  model  and  a war  culture 
model.^^  A “rational  actor”  model  of  decision-making  assumes 
that  individuals  make  choices,  more  or  less  rationally,  on  the 
basis  of  information  before  them.  There  are  certain  attractions 
to  this  approach.  Among  them,  for  peace  studies,  is  the  implicit 
faith  that  people  make  history  and  hence  they  can,  or  could 
have,  made  it  better.  The  rational  actor  analysis,  some  historians 
explain,  is  helpful  to  understanding  a number  of  aspects  about 
the  atomic  bomb  decisions;  for  example,  the  Roosevelt 
Administration’s  initiative  to  develop  the  bomb  in  the  first  place 
showed  rational  actors  responding  to  evidence  of  the 
frightening  prospect  that  Hitler  could  be  developing  the  bomb 
himself.^^  However,  there  are  limits  to  rational  actor  analysis  in 
understanding  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Truman,  the  presumed 
ultimate  decision-maker,  said  he  considered  all  aspects  of  the 
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problem,  dropped  f±ie  bomb  to  save  lives,  and  then  lost  no 
sleep  over  the  matter.^®  Despite  his  “buck  stops  here” 
recollection,  Truman  may  have  made  no  decision  at  all. 
Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  this  decision  of  destiny.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  ied  only  weeks  before  the  key  atomic 
decisions  were  made.  Truman,  who  had  not  been  taken  into 
Roosevelt’s  confidence  regarding  the  bomb,  had  serious  doubts 
about  his  own  ability  to  fill  FDR’s  shoes,  asked  few  questions 
during  the  atomic  bomb  discussion,^^  and  perhaps  inevitably  did 
little  to  stop  the  atomic  momentum  that  was  already  underway 
when  he  became  president.  Roosevelt,  in  a 1944  discussion 
about  the  possible  use  of  the  bomb  on  Japan,  told  Churchill:  “It 
might  perhaps,  after  mature  consideration,  be  used  against  the 
Japanese.”^®  A supremely  confident  president,  with  twelve  years 
of  experience,  might  have  been  a more  likely  “Rational  actor” 
than  the  neophyte  from  Missouri,  still  wet  behind  the  ears,  as  it 
were. 

A second  model  of  decision-making,  the  “organizational 
process,”  model,  is  perhaps  more  helpful  in  understanding 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  It  emphasizes  the  role  of  group 
structure  and  group  process  in  decision-making.  The 
compartmentalization  and  secrecy,  which  had  early  been 
imposed  on  the  structure  of  atomic  decision-making,  impacted 
at  key  points  consideration  of  alternatives  to  dropping  the 
bomb  without  warning.  For  example,  the  brilliant  physicist 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  director  of  the  bomb  construction  at  Los 
Alamos,  assured  concerned  scientists  that  the  political  leaders 
were  carefully  pursuing  every  avenue  for  peace.  Unfortunately, 
Oppenheimer  was  outside  of  the  information  loop  on  such 
critical  details  as  the  Japanese  peace  feelers  and  Japan’s  hopeless 
military  condition.  “We  didn’t  know  beans  about  the  rmlitary 
situation  in  Japan,”  Oppenheimer  later  admitted.^^  The  scientific 
panel,  on  which  Oppenheimer  served,  reluctandy  concluded 
that  a non-military  demonstration  would  not  induce  the 
Japanese  to  surrender.  Without  the  full  picture  at  their  disposal, 
how  meaningful  is  that  conclusion?  Yet  the  scientific  panel’s 
recommendation  was  the  final  link  in  setting  the  demonstration 
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alternative  aside.^^  Secrecy  on  the  bomb  project  had  been  so 

pervasive  that  it  inhibited  open  exchange  on  key  policy  issues.^^ 
Various  advisory  groups,  which  existed  to  evaluate  atomic 
alternatives,  seem  to  have  been  infected  with  “groupthink,”^'^ 
that  dissent-inhibitive  tendency  often  found  within 
organizational  decision-making  bodies.  Significandy,  military 
reservations  regarding  the  use  of  the  bomb  were  not 
communicated  effectively  to  Truman  at  the  crucial  June  1 8 war 
strategy  meeting,  because  tiie  standard  operating  procedure  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  was  to  speak  with  unanimity. 

“Bureaucratic  politics”  also  worked  against  serious 
consideration  of  alternatives  to  using  the  bomb.  Admirals  Leahy 
and  King,  who  had  reservations  about  the  bomb,  simply  had 
less  political  influence  than  General  George  Marshall,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  outspoken  General  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Similarly,  Joseph  Grew,  principal  advocate  of  modifying 
surrender  terms,  and  even  Henry  K Stimson,  who  was 
beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  his  advancing  age,  did  not  have 
the  clout  of  Jimmy  F.  Byrnes.  Young  and  politically  savvy, 
Byrnes  became  the  key  player.  He  probably  felt  he  should  have 
been  president  rather  than  Truman  (and  Tmman  probably 
agreed),  and  he  just  happened  to  be  a firm  realist  with  no 
sympathy  for  modifying  surrender  terms,  staging 
demonstrations,  or  coddling  the  Russians.  It  was  Byrnes  who 
was  standing  as  “gatekeeper”  when  Szilard’s  petition  came  to 
Washington.  He  refused  to  take  up  Szilard’s  concerns  with 
Truman.  And  it  was  Byrnes  who  would  have  the  last  word  on 
the  Potsdam  Declaration.^^  The  internal  politics  of  the  situation 
proved  determinative  in  closing  out  more  peaceful  alternatives. 

Finally,  and  most  broadly  influential  on  the  atomic  decision 
process,  was  the  corrosive  impact  of  cumulative  war,  called 
above  the  war  culture  model.  This  model  emphasizes  that 
wartime  decisions  are  precisely  that,  decisions  made  within  the 
parameters  of  the  logic  and  dynamics  of  war.  The  war  culture 
of  the  “unconditional  surrender”  decision  is  a case  in  point.  A 
modern  battle  cry,  generated  by  propaganda  needs  of 
democratic  war  and  the  presumed  failures  of  World  War  I 
strategy,  “unconditional  surrender,”  once  advanced,  was  very 
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hard  to  retract,  no  matter  how  illogical  it  might  be  when  applied 
tojapan.^'^  In  a sense  American  leaders  became  trapped  by  their 
own  wartime  rhetoric:  As  Stimson  said,  “Too  many  people  were 
likely  to  cry  shame.”^® 

John  Dower  in  his  provocative  book.  War  without  Merg^  took 
a slighdy  different  approach.  He  described  well  the  corrosive 
effects  of  the  culture  of  war  in  the  Pacific.  “The 
dehumanization  of  the  Other,”  he  , argued,  “contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  psychological  disfancing  that  facilitates 
killing,  not  only  on  the  batdefield  but  also  in  the  plans  adopted 
by  strategists  far  removed  from  the  actual  scene  of  combat. . . . 
War  words  and  race  words”  brought  both  sides  to  an 
“obsession  with  extermination — a,  war  without  mercy.”^® 
Truman’s  gut  response  to  a suggestion  that  the  bomb 
celebrations  were  unseemly,  speaks  volumes  about  this 
atmosphere  of  war  time  decision-making:  “When  you  have  to 
deal  with  a beast,”  said  the  President,  “you  have  to  treat  him  as 
a beast.”'*'^  War  destroys  compassion  and  understanding;  it 
provides,  not  incentives  for  reflectivity  or  a search  for 
alternatives  to  brutality but  incentives  instead  to  employ  ever 
better  ways  to  kill  and  destroy. 

America’s  progressive  willingness  to  use  civilian,  terrorist 
bombing  strategy  in  the  Second  World  War  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  military  development  directly  relevant  to  the 
wartime  decision  to  use  the  atomic  bombs.  Michael  Sherry  and 
Ronald  Schaffer,'^^  in  separate  studies  of  American  bombing  in 
World  War  II,  describe  the  “dynamics  of  escalation”  and  the 
erosion  of  sensitivity  regarding  the  use  of  air  power.  American 
policy  early  in  the  war,  officially  at  least,  approved  only  strategic 
or  precision  bombing  of  the  enemy.  And,  at  the  outset,  there 
was  some  reluctance  to  engage  in  deliberate  terror  bombing  in 
practice.  But  air  attacks  were  inherently  imprecise — the  Norden 
Bombsight  was  much  over-rated — and  civilian  deaths, 
“collateral  damage”  it  was  called,  were  inevitable.  As  the  war 
progressed,  it  became  easier  and  easier  to  bomb  cities  with 
impunity.  As  late  as  February  22,  1945,  Secretary  of  War 
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Stimson  was  still  asserting  that  “our  policy  never  has  been  to 
inflict  terror  bombing  on  civilian  populations;”'*^  yet  two  weeks 
earlier,  the  Americans  had  joined  Ae  British  in  the  fire-bombing 
of  Dresden,  a relatively  unimportant  city  strategically,  whose 
population  was  deliberately  targeted.  And  two  weeks  later,  in 
the  most  “successful”  air  attack  of  the  entire  war,  Tokyo  was 
targeted  for  fire-bombing.  General  Curtis  LeMay  wanted  T okyo 
“burned  down — wiped  right  off  the  map.”^  Here  the  “collateral 
damage”  was  to  strategic  installations,  and  over  1 00,000  civilians 
died.  Buoyed  by  this  success,  the  air  force  began  a systematic 
campaign  to  destroy  Japan’s  major  cities,  a campaign  described 
by  Sherry  as  “the  triumph  of  technological  fanaticism.”'*^ 

In  this  context,  the  Hiroshima  decision  is  not  much  of  a 
stretch.  Caught  in  their  “apocalyptic  fantasy,”'*^  decision-makers 
were  inured  to  the  “inevitability”  of  civilian  casualties.  Consider 
also  that  Oppenheimer  had  told  his  superiors  that  the  bomb 
would  produce  about  20,000  casualties,  and  of  course  no  one 
had  anticipated  the  long-term  effects  of  nuclear  radiation.'*^ 
Given  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilian  deaths 
accumulating  through  “conventional”  bombings,  the  atomic 
strategy  was  old  hat  and  the  new  weapon  was  simply  a “big 
bomb.”  The  momentum  of  war,  and  the  pervasiveness  of  war 
culture,  suggested  that  there  would  be  little  invested  in  looking 
for  alternatives  to  dropping  the  atomic  bombs.'*® 

The  second  theme  of  “imagining  alternatives,”  and  this  focus 
on  “decision-making,”  are  in  an  inescapable  tension:  One 
emphasizes  “missed  opportunities;”  the  other  explains  why  they 
were  missed.  Now,  which  is  it?  Was  this  a tragedy  that  could 
have  been  avoided  or  was  it  a tragedy  that  expressed  the  essence 
of  the  human  condition  in  1945?  Neither  position  should  be 
offensive  to  historians  who  come  at  it  from  a peace  perspective. 
And  the  potential  for  classroom  debate  is  substantial. 

Morality  of  Atomic  War 

The  fourth  and  final  theme  on  teaching  the  atomic  bomb  that 
I would  like  to  review  is  the  morality  of  atomic  war.  The  moral 
position  of  the  pacifist  can  be  anticipated.  As  unjust  means  can 
never  fulfill  just  ends,  use  of  atomic  weapons  are  at  least  as 
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abhorrent  as  any  other  level  of  violence.  Indeed,  dropping 
atomic  bombs  on  civilians  and  the  future  specter  of  nuclear 
annihiladon  that  the  act  raises  may  be  the  ultimate  argument  for 
the  pacifist  position.  War  itselfis  immoral.  “So  long  as  we  resort 
to  war  to  setde  differences  between  nations,”  Ken  Brown  wrote 
some  years  ago,  “so  long  will  we  have  to  endure  the  horrors, 
barbarities  and  excesses  that  war  brings  with  it.”'^’  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  become  the  ultimate  “I-told-you-so,”  the  final 
proof  that  war  must  be  abolished. 

Interestingly,  from  an  entirely  different  perspective,  there 
emerges  at  least  surface  agreement  with  the  pacifists  that  war  is 
totally  abhorrent,  atomic  war  only  more  so.  There  is  a lure  to 
conclude  from  war’s  brutality  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  apply 
moral  ideas  to  the  discussion  of  war.^°  War  is  immorality  run 
wild.  It  is  hell  and  there  are  no  rules  in  heU,  As  General  Curtis 
LeMay,  author  of  the  incendiary  bombing  strategy  in  the  Pacific, 
said  after  the  war,  “Ail  war  is  immoral,  and  if  you  let  it  bother 
you,  you  are  not  a good  soldier.”^’  President  Truman  himself 
warned  against  becoming  preoccupied  with  atomic  weapons. 
“War  itself  is  the  real  villain,”  he  said.^^  However,  the  view  point 
is,  upon  examination,  self-serving  and  grossly  ineffective  as  a 
moral  guide.  Given  the  fact  of  war,  it  would  permit  anything, 
not  just  two  atomic  bombs,  but  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
and  use  of  entire  nuclear  arsenals  in  a war  of  total  annihilation. 
In  reality  moral  calculation  has  been  important  to  mankind, 
occasionally  in  wartime,  even  to  Truman,  and  arguably  moral 
calculation  in  time  of  conflict  can  be  refined  and  improved. 

Accordingly,  a discussion  of  tlie  morality  of  atomic  war  must 
consider  what  is  know  as  Just  War  doctrine.  While  Just  War 
theory  goes  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  most  contemporary 
discussion  of  modem  war  is  framed  in  Just  War  terms. 
According  to  its  doctrine,  even  though  war  itself  may  be 
inherently  evil,  there  are  just  and  unjust  ways  to  prosecute  it.^^ 
Thus,  some  strategies  of  war,  it  is  argued,  are  more  immoral 
than  others.  A justification  of  revenge,  for  example,  apparent  at 
some  moments  in  the  motivation  of  various  American  leaders 
in  1945,  is  given  no  moral  standing  in  Just  War  theory.  One 
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version  of  a revenge  justification  for  the  bomb  goes  like  this: 
Since  Japan  started  the  war  unjustly — “Remember  Pearl 
Harbor” — we  have  more  moral  license  to  respond  with  things 
like  atomic  weapons.  The  Japanese  deserve  whatever  they  get. 
The  moral  bankmptcy  here  is  obvious.  The  argument 
(disregarding  its  ignorance  of  possible  mutual  responsibility  in 
the  outbreak  of  war)  claims  that  it  isjright  and  good,  not  only  to 
imitatq  the  worst  of  the  enemy,  but  to  even  outdo  them  in 
immofality.^'^ 

The  classic  defense  of  dropping  the  atomic  bombs,  however, 
is  stated  in  decidedly  moral  terms:  The  bombs  were  dropped  to 
end  the  war  and  save  lives.  The  argument  seems  to  embody  the 
essence  of  “proportionality,”  a key  concept  in  Just  War 
doctrine.  The  bad  effects  (20,000  deaths  anticipated  from  one 
bomb)  were  far  outweighed  by  the  good  effects:  an  end  to  the 
dying  on  both  sides — no  invasion,  no  more  fire-bomb  raids,  no 
continuing  blockade,  which  “might  have”  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  lives.  In  this  sense,  the  bombs 
were  a “miracle  of  deliverance”  to  both  sides.^^  Dropping  the 
bomb,  by  such  calculation,  was  perhaps  the  most  “humane”  or 
most  “highly  moral”  act  of  the  entire  Second  World  War. 

The  moral  difficulties  here  are  more  subtle.  In  part  they  hinge 
on  the  answer  to  the  question:  Were  the  bombs  in  fact  necessary 
to  end  the  war  and  save  lives?  If  there  were  no  alternatives  to  an 
invasion,  particularly  if  “unconditional  surrender”  was  the  war 
aim  of  moral  choice,  then  the  “lives  for  lives”  argument  is  more 
compelling.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question 
with  certainty,  we  have  raised  some  doubt  above  whether 
dropping  the  bomb  without  warning  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  end  the  war  and  save  lives. 

Adding  to  the  moral  difficulties,  from  the  Just  War 
perspective,  is  the  principle  of  “noncombatant  immunity;  that 
is,  innocent  civilians  must  not  be  the  direct,  intentional  object 
of  military  attack.^^  War  strategists,  to  the  contrary,  argue  that 
there  are  few  innocent  civilians  in  twentieth  century  war. 
Modern  war  is  economic  war,  total  war,  they  say.  Whole 
peoples  mobilize  to  support  the  war  effort,  and  war  is  not  over 
until  their  morale  has  been  destroyed.  “There  are  no  non- 
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combatants  in  Japan,”  one  officer  announced.  “Our  enemy  is 
the  entire  popidation  of  the  country. 

But  Just  War  theory  does  not  retreat.  It  insists  on  wartime 
efforts  to  discriminate  between  those  who  carry  out  the  war 
effort  and  those  who  may  have  simply  paid  taxes,  prayed  for 
their  country,  or  merely  waited  in  their  baby  carriages  or  rocking 
chairs.  Just  War  theory  asks,  ‘What  did  they  do  to  deserve 
annihilation?”^®  In  Y^rtime,  care  must  be  taken  to  minimize 
harm  to  innocents.  ’ 

The  atomic  bombs  did  not  discriminate.  No  one  argues  that 
more  Japanese  soldiers,  direct  war  production  workers,  or 
military  structures  were  destroyed  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
than  ordinary  civilians  and  commercial  or  residential  buildings. 
The  aim  point  was  the  center  of  the  city.  Truman  may  have 
called  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  “purely  military”  targets,  but 
that  was  largely  self-deception.  “They  wanted  the  bomb  to  kill 
civilians,”  writes  historian  Barton  Bernstein.®’  The  atomic  raids, 
as  the  fire-bombings  earlier,  were  terroristic  attacks  on  civilian 
populations  designed  to  destroy  their  morale  and  thus  end  the 
war.  The  presence  of  military  targets  in  these  cities,  while  not 
unimportant  to  the  war  planners,  seemed  secondary  to  the 
strategy  of  urban  destruction.  Just  War  analysis  suggests 
potentially  serious  moral  problems  in  such  a strategy. 

Michael  Walzer,  in  his  book  Just  and  Unjust  Wars,  hardly  a 
pacifist  treatment  of  the  issues,  endeavored  to  determine  if 
there  is  ever  a time  when  indiscriminate  bombing  of  cities  can 
be  morally  justified.  He  proposed  a “doctrine  of  supreme 
emergency’:  if  there  is  an  “unusual  and  horrifying  danger”  to 
civilization  itself,  it  might  be  permitted  “to  override  the  rights 
of  innocent  people  and  shatter  war  conventions.”  Walzer  was 
willing  to  see  such  an  emergency  just  prior  to  the  Nazi  Blitz  of 
London  in  1940.  With  civilization  in  the  balance,  Churchill’s 
decision  to  inaugurate  terror-bombing  of  German  cities  was 
acceptable.  However,  Walzer  found  no  such  “supreme 
emergency”  later  in  the  war  that  would  have  justified  the  terror- 
bombings  of  Hamburg,  Dresden  and  Tokyo,  no  such  unusual 
and  horrifying  danger  to  civilization  in  August  of  1 945  to  justify 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  on  Japanese  cities.  The  threat  then 
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was  not  to  everything  decent  in  civilization— the  Japanese  were 
not  genocidal,  totalitarian  Nazis,  in  his  view,  and  they  were 
losing,  not  winning,  the  war.  The  only  threat  was  our  plan  to 
invade  the  Japanese  mainland  in  order  to  achieve  militarily,  at 
great  cost,  what  could  not  be  achieved  politically — 
unconditional  surrender.  Walzer  concluded,  “The  victorious 
Americans  owed  the  Japanese  people  an  experiment  in 
negotiation.  To  use  the  atomic  bomb,  to  kill  and  terrorize 
civilians,  without  even  attempting  such  an  experiment,  was  a 
double  crime.”^° 

Another  way  to  approach  the  morality  of  atomic  warfare  is  to 
look  at  the  problem  of  responsibility.  At  the  end  ofWorld  War 
II,  the  Allies  tried  over  20  surviving  German  leaders  for  war 
crimes.  Had  the  Germans  inaugurated  nuclear  war  in  their 
losing  effort,  it  probably  would  have  been  listed  as  one  of  their 
crimes.  Of  course,  there  was  no  trial  of  American  leaders  for  the 
atomic  decision.  Who  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  civilian 
casualties  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?  The  children  of 
Hiroshima,  the  Japanese  military  leaders,  the  government  of 
Japan?  Do  President  Truman,  his  military  and  civilian  advisors, 
the  bomber  pilots  and  their  crews,  the  atomic  scientists,  or  the 
American  people  bear  any  responsibility?  Or  is,  perhaps,  the 
milieu  to  blame — American  and  Japanese  cultures,  nationalism, 
militarism,  the  human  instinct? 

Invariably  the  response  of  the  accused  at  Nuremberg  was  that 
they  were  just  following  orders.  Many  Americans  directly 
involved  in  the  bomb  project,  from  development  to  explosion 
over  Japan,  might  have  offered  a similar  defense.  Does  it  wash? 
In  a representative  democracy,  the  citizens  themselves  bear  a 
unique  responsibility.  The  historical  record  is  clear  that  fear  of 
voter  reaction  to  moderation  and  delay  influenced  the  decision 
to  use  the  bombs.^'  American  citizens  betrayed  intense  hatred 
towards  the  Japanese  during  the  war,  giving  vent  to  a “latent 
racial  bias.”  One  observer  used  the  word  “bloodthirsty”  to 
characterize  the  populace.  A Gallup  poll  in  June,  1945,  revealed 
that  61%  of  people  who  knew  HiroHto  was  Emperor  of  Japan 
believed  he  should  be  tried  for  war  crimes,  imprisoned  for  life, 
or  summarily  executed  after  the  war.  A Fortune  survey  in 
December,  1945,  revealed  that  53%  of  the  American  populace 
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favored  the  government  decision  to  use  the  atomic  bombs  and 
another  23%  would  rather  “have  used  many  more  of  them 
before  Japan  had  a chance  to  surrender. Faced  with  such 
attitudes,  does  it  make  sense  to  blame  exclusively  the 
politicians?  As  the  glow  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  faded  over 
Alamagordo,  New  Mexico,  one  scientist  commented  soberly, 
“Now  we’re  all  sons  of  bitches! Perhaps  we  are  all 
responsible. 

In  modern  society  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  locate  moral 
responsibility  for  specific  acts.  Where  is  the  moral  fibre  of  a 
bureaucracy  or  a decision-making  process?  Modern  warfare 
makes  things  even  more  difficult.  John  Glenn  Gray,  in  his 
classic  philosophic  commentary  on  men  in  battle,  emphasized 
the  growing  “abstraction”  of  modern  war.  Instead  of  killing  our 
enemy  face  to  face,  where  we  see,  feel,  and  smell  the  slaughter 
(and,  according  to  Gray,  where  we  may  have  a searing  memory 
that  can  lead  to  guilt  and  a search  for  atonement),  modem 
warfare  as  in  the  case  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  is  done  from 
a cultural  and  physical  distance  with  sophisticated  equipment 
and  impersonal  accounting  of  the  damage.  As  such  warfare, 
abstracted  from  concrete  human  interaction,  becomes 
“terrifyingly  normal,”  as  it  did  in  World  War  II,  Gray  fears  there 
is  no  atonement— a commitment  to  make  up  for 
things — because  there  is  no  memory,  no  sin,  no  guilt,  no 
responsibility.^'* 

Treating  the  moral  issues  of  atomic  war  including  questions 
of  responsibility  can  lead  to  the  most  provocative  and  successful 
of  classroom  experiences.  A classroom  trial  of  Harry  S.  Truman 
for  “war  crimes”  might  be  a good  launching  pad  for  such 
consideration. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  teaching  the  atomic  bomb  is  a gold  mine  for 
relevant  education,  especially  taught  from  a peace  perspective. 
I am  convinced  that  additional  themes  and  approaches  will 
emerge  as  peace  historians  teach  this  topic.  However,  as  a 
beginning,!  hope  the  four  themes  suggested  here  (encountering 
the  horror  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  searching  for 
alternatives  to  atomic  warfare,  analyzing  atomic  decision- 
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making,  and  evaluating  the  morality  of  using  the  bomb)  will 
provide  a useful  stimulation  for  history  teachers  and  curriculum 
planners.  The  educational  effort  may  help  fulfill  the  hope 
expressed  in  the  Hiroshima  memorial  stone:  “Rest  in  peace,  for 
the  mistake  shall  not  be  repeated.”^®  If  this  cenotaph  is  honored, 
if  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  become  the  instructive  memory  of 
nuclear  war,  it  will  be  the  greatest  thing  in  history. 
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Thank  God  for  the  Bomb 

David  Awbrey 

First,  I would  like  to  say  that  I am  a journalist,  not  a historian, 
though  I was  trained  academically  in  history.  I have  the  curse, 
or  blessing  of  a thousand-word  mind.  I am  impressed  by  the 
scholarship  and  thinking  of  the  papers  by  Ken  Brown  and 

William  Juhnke.  As  a journalist  who  is  forced  to  react  to 
immediate  events,  I admire  their  ability  to  delve  into  a topic  in 
depth. 

A journalist,  however,  can  add  something  to  this  discussion. 
As  a reporter  and  editorial  writer,  I have  been  close  to  politics 
and  politicians  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I think  I know 
something  about  how  decisions  are  made  in  the  political  arena, 
and  something  about  the  pressures  leaders  face  to  act  without 
the  benefit  of  the  hindsight  available  to  journalists  and 
historians. 

That’s  why  I see  danger  in  some  of  the  criticisms  offered  by 
Professors  Brown  and  Juhnke.  In  their  papers,  I see  the  savaged 
reputations  of  ChurchiU,  Truman  and  other  highly  regarded 
historical  figures.  The  criticism  is  fine — I do  it  all  the  time,  and 
if  we  can’t  gain  insights  from  historians,  why  study  history? 

The  problem  is  context.  One  of  the  curses  of  our  age  is  the 
tendency  to  post-date  morality.  From  their  lofty  perches  of 
virtue  in  the  1990s,  many  people  are  quick  to  condemn  the 
actions  and  attitudes  of  our  predecessors.  From  my  reading  of 
biography  and  my  personal  experiences  with  politicians,  I 
realize  that  leaders  are  not  different  from  the  rest  of  us — very 
fallible  people.  They  are  products  of  their  age — the  great  ones 
transcend  tiieir  contemporary  limitations,  but  who  among  us 
can  claim  to  look  100  years  into  the  future  and  see  how  people 
then  may  interpret  our  decisions  today.  Too  often  we  want  to 
demonize  our  leaders.  While  this  may  make  us  feel  morally 
superior  today,  it  does  little  to  enhance  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  earlier  leaders. 

When  I think  about  the  topic  at  hand,  the  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  against  Japan,  two  people  come  to  mind.  The  first  is 
Professor  Barton  Bernstein  of  Stanford  University.  A few  years 
ago,  I had  the  honor  of  receiving  a fellowship  to  study  at 
Stanford  and  got  to  know  Bernstein.  In  addition  to  being  a first- 
class  historian,  Bernstein  is  highly  respected  among  journalists 
for  his  pioneering  work  in  the  use  of  the  Freedom  of 
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Information  Act.  One  of  Bernstein’s  areas  of  expertise  is  the 
dropping  of  the  atomic  bombs  in  1945.  For  example,  he 
disclosed  that  some  Americans  were  killed  in  Hiroshima.  Like 
Brown  and  Juhnke,  Bernstein  is  critical  of  the  fatal  decisions 
made  by  Truman. 

While  appreciating  the  force  of  the  argument  of  Brown, 
Juhnke  and  Bernstein,  I also  think  about  a man  I met  a few 
years  ago  in  Japan.  He  was  a business  executive,  ^nd  had  served 
in  the  Japanese  military  in  World  War  II.  I asked  him  what  he 
felt  about  the  atomic  bombing.  He  said  it  saved  his  life.  It  seems 
he  was  being  trained  as  a kamikaze  pilot  and  his  suicide  mission 
was  schedided  for  late  August  of  1945.  The  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  spared  this  individual’s  life. 

So  how  do  you  weigh  it?  Possibly  thousands  of  American  and 
Japanese  lives  saved,  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  lives  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  It  is  the  kind  of  calculus  that  makes 
war  so  terrible,  but  it  also  shows  the  tremendous  burden  placed 
on  Harry  Truman  in  1945. 

In  some  respects,  I’m  a disciple  of  WiUiam  James,  the 
American  philosopher  who  said  you  can  only  judge  decisions  by 
their  consequences.  As  I look  over  the  forty-seven  years  since 
Hiroshima,  I have  to  proclaim,  “Thank  God  for  the  atomic 
bomb.”  Although  that  statement  has  a Strangelovian  feel  to  it, 
I am  serious.  I believe  the  two  great  scourges  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  been  fascism  and  communism.  The  bomb 
hastened  the  demise  of  the  former,  and  helped  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  latter. 

From  the  perspective  of  history,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
animosity  between  the  old  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  should 
have  ended  in  a bloody  war — think  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  Rome 
and  Carthage,  Spain  and  England;  rivalries  every  bit  as  bitter  as 
that  between  communism  and  democracy.  But  instead  of  a 
shooting  war,  we  waged  a Cold  War.  Not  pleasant,  but  not  as 
deadly  as  might  be  expected  given  the  nations  and  the  issues  at 
stake.  To  me,  it  is  evident  that  the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  is 
the  primary  reason  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  avoided 
World  War  III.  The  bomb  bought  time  for  the  inherent 
contradictions  of  the  Soviet  system  to  underrnine  communism 
and  led  to  the  birth  of  freedom  in  the  former  East  Bloc  today. 

Yes,  the  firepower  seen  in  the  Gulf  War  showed  the 
destructive  potential  of  conventional  weapons.  But  the  nuclear 
weapon  is  more  than  a souped-up  blockbuster  bomb.  The 
atomic  option  sobered  even  the  most  arrogant  leaders  of  the 
post-war  era.  I believe  that  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
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prevented  a war  in  the  1950s  or  1960s  that  would  have  ended 
civilization  as  we  know  it.  It’s  another  example  that  without  a 
sense  of  irony,  history  becomes  meaningless. 

In  fact,  I think  the  atomic  bomb  may  enable  us  to  reach  a new 
level  of  human  understanding.  As  an  admirer  of  St.  Augustine 
and  as  someone  who  has  seen  the  human  tragedy  from  a front- 
row  seat  as  a journalist,  I have  a strong  belief  in  original  sin. 
Indeed,  war  is  a revelation  of  our  human  nature.  Although 
conflict  is  an  inevitable  part  of  humanity,  the  nuclear  weapon 
may  force  us  toward  other  methods  of  resolving  disputes.  The 
recently  enhanced  stature  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  an 
example  of  that  hopeful  trend. 

Professor  Brown  also  gave  an  impressive  list  of  the  costs  of 
the  Cold  War  to  the  United  States — the  trillions  of  dollars  spent 
on  weapons  of  destruction  that  sucked  resources  from  vital 
social  and  educational  programs.  I look  at  it  somewhat 
differently  than  he  does.  To  me,  the  sacrifice  for  peace  by  the 
American  people  over  the  past  four  decades  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  acts  in  human  history.  It  is  probably  the  most 
morally  correct  conduct  of  the  20th  century.  The  American 
people  preserved  peace  and  freedom  on  this  planet.  That  is  no 
mean  accomplishment.  The  task  now  is  to  redirect  those 
energies  into  making  this  a more  just,  humane  society,  but  let’s 
not  minimize  or  ridicule  the  struggles  of  the  past  forty  years  to 
maintain  decency  and  liberty. 

My  final  pointis  that  American-  style  liberal  democracy  is  now 
the  dominant  political  and  economic  philosophy  in  the  world. 
As  we  know,  democracies  don’t  go  to  war  against  each  other. 
They  may  compete  for  trade,  but  they  don’t  try  to  annihilate 
each  other’s  citizens. 

A few  years  ago,  a French  scholar  wrote  a book,  “Why 
Democracies  Perish.”  In  it,  he  speculated  that  democrats 
weren’t  tough  enough  to  resist  the  disciplined  cadres  of 
communism.  How  wrong  he  proved  to  be.  Democracy  speaks 
to  the  basic  human  yearning  to  be  free.  Fortunately,  the  United 
States  had  the  material  wedth  and  the  moral  commitment  to 
resist  fascism  and  communism  and  bring  forth  new  hopes  for 
the  twenty-first  century. 

The  atomic  bombings,  the  Cold  War  and  the  nuclear  terror 
were  horrible  things.  But  Americans  met  the  challenges.  We 
protected  the  best  in  the  human  spirit.  We  need  to  get  on  with 
more  productive  work  to  make  this  a better  world,  but  let’s  not 
denigrate  those  leaders  and  people  who  made  this  new  era  of 
freedom  possible. 
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Giving  Peace  a Chance: 

Feminist  Historiography  and 

Educating  for  Peace 

Valarie  H.  Ziegler 

Last  summer  I was  doing  research  for  this  presentation  at  the 
Schlesinger  Library  of  Radcliffe  College  when  the  person  in  the 
carrel  next  to  me  asked  me  what  I was  studying.  “Fm  working 
on  a project  on  American  women  pacifists,”  I told  her. 
“Women  pacifists?”  she  said.  “I  would  have  thought  that  was 
redundant.  I can’t  think  of  any  American  women  war  mongers.” 

I wish  that  I could  make  the  same  claim,  but  my  new  friend 
had  a point  that  Fd  like  to  consider  further.  A central  thesis  of 
our  conference  is  that  the  contributions  of  peace  to  American 
history  have  yet  to  be  acknowledged.  American  school  children 
learn  to  view  their  nation’s  history  as  a succession  of  wars  and 
presidents,  and  if  they  learn  anything  about  peace  activists  at  all, 
it  is  that  the  advocates  of  peace  belonged  to  “fringe”  religious 
or  political  groups.  We  have  come  together  to  ask  whether  it  is 
possible  to  articulate  an  alternative  interpretation  of  American 
history,  an  understanding  that  would  encourage  Americans  to 
trust  in  peace  and  justice  rather  than  deterrence  and  arms. 

It  is  my  argument  that  significant  alternative  interpretations 
have  long  been  available  to  us.  The  voices  I am  describing, 
moreover,  are  mainline  (that  is,  not  confined  to  the  historic  peace 
“fringes”).  But  historians  have  largely  ignored  this  witness  for 
peace  because  its  proponents  were  women.  In  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  for  example, 
prominent  women  like  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Charlotte  Perils 
Gilman,  and  Jane  Addams  launched  significant  social  reforms 
predicated  upon  their  peace  advocacy.  Though  history  has 
preserved  the  names  of  these  women,  most  of  us  know  very 
little — and  are  taught  essentially  nothing — about  their  peace 
activism.  Even  more  unknown  are  less  celebrated  women  like 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  whose  American  School  Peace  League 
anticipated  our  work  this  weekend  by  proposing  in  1913  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  for 
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grades  1-8,  stressing  the  benefits  and  possibilities  of  peace 
rather  than  the  glories  of  war..’ 

In  this  article,  I wiU  explore  alternative  visions  of  war  and 
peace  from  this  period  as  suggested  by  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  and  Jane  Addams.  In  envisioning  a 
radically  new  social  order,  where  nonviolence  was  the  norm, 
Howe,  Gilman  and  Addams  came  to  reject  the  hierarchical 
gender  relations  characteristic  of  American  society.  Though  they 
continued,  in  keeping  with  the  values  of  their  time,  to  ground 
their  activism  upon  the  moral  responsibilities  presumed  to 
accompany  woman’s  role  of  mother  and  nurturer,  they 
redefined  that  role  so  that  it  not  only  impelled  them  out  of  the 
domestic  sphere  and  into  the  political  arena,  but  also  inspired 
them  to  posit  the  ontological  equality  and  even  superiority  of 
women  to  men. 

It  was  in  rethinking  the  social  construction  of  gender  roles 
that  women  peace  activists  came  to  create  world  views  radically 
at  odds  with  the  triumphalistic,  militaristic  mindsets  typical  of 
American  culture  at  large.  Thus,  it  was  precisely  their  feminism 
that  impelled  them  to  work  for  peace.  Feminism,  like  pacifism, 
is  a side  of  the  American  story  conveniendy  ignored  by  the 
“wars  and  presidents”  version  of  our  history;  but,  it  is  a 
mainline  story  that  not  only  ought — but  actually  needs — to  be 
told.  In  telling  a small  part  of  that  tale,  I will  weight  my 
discussion  by  dealing  most  extensively  with  Howe,  since  her 
work  is  the  least  well-known  of  the  three.  Gilman  wiU  receive 
somewhat  less  attention,  and  my  analysis  of  Addams  will  be  the 
shortest,  since  numerous  secondary  sources  already  consider  her 
career  as  a reformer. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  Cult  of  Domesticity 

To  set  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  peace  reform  in  historical  context, 
let  me  begin  with  the  notion  of  separate  spheres.  As  numerous 
historians  have  noted,^  men  and  women  of  the  Victorian  age 


'See  pp.  42-45  of  the  American  School  Peace  League  Yearbook  of  1912-1913  for  an 
outline  of  an  eightyear  course  in  citizenship  for  elementary  school  children.  The  1913-1914 
Yearbook  provided  a course  in  history  for  grades  1-8  (pp.  71-76).  The  ASPL  annually 
sponsored  essay  contests  on  peace  issues  for  American  and  European  high  school  students. 
The  League  also  sponsored  a day  of  peace  observance  in  public  schools  each  May.  Formed 
in  1908  and  drawing  members  from  states  across  the  U.S.,  by  the  1912-1913  Yearbook  the 
League  could  boast  William  Howard  Taft  as  its  honorary  president. 

The  literature  on  separate  spheres  is  enormous.  Barbara  Welter’s  1966  essay,  “The  Cult 
of  True  Womanhood,”  in  The  American  Quarterly  18:  151-174,  was  the  first  in  a series  of 
significant  discussions  on  the  topic.  For  an  excellent  survey  of  the  literature,  see  Linda  K. 
KerbePs  “Separate  Spheres,  Female  Worlds,  Woman’s  Place:  The  Rhetoric  of  Women’s 
History”  in  The  Journal  of  American  Histoiy  75,  no.  1 (june  1988):9-39. 
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tended  to  believe  that  woman’s  place  was  in  the  home.  Though 
lower  class  women  often  earned  a living  in  factory  or  domestic 
positions,  the  reigning  ideology  argued  that  the  public  world  of 
business  and  politics  was  man’s  sphere.  In  that  world,  men 
competed  savagely  against  one  another,  using  any  means 
necessary  to  get  ahead.  The  task  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
such  men  fell  to  the  women  in  their  lives.  Wives,  mothers,  and 
sisters  were  “angels  of  the  home”  who  provided  for  their 
menfolk  the  soothing  influences  of  the  hearth.  These  women 
birthed  and  reared  children,  forming  their  characters  to  the 
gospel  so  that  the  brutal  world  outside  the  home  would  not 
sway  them  from  Christian  virtues.  The  key  to  this  cult  of 
domesticity  was  thus  the  assumption  that  women  best 
communicated  their  moral  character  by  confining  their  activities 
to  the  private  sphere  of  the  home. 

Though  the  notion  of  separate  spheres  provided  the 
dominant  ideology  for  gender  roles  in  the  decades  preceding 
and  following  the  Civil  War,  a number  of  middle  and  upper 
class  women  reformers  found  their  confinement  too  stifling  to 
bear.  They  longed  to  take  their  gospel  to  the  public  sphere, 
where  they  could  civilize  the  entire  culture.  Work  on  behalf  of 
abolitionism,  women’s  tights,  temperance,  peace,  and  suffrage 
would  eventually  prompt  a succession  of  “rebellious”  women 
to  enter  the  public  sphere.^ 

Julia  Ward  Howe  was  one  of  them.  A published  poet  by  1 843 
when,  at  the  age  of  23,  she  married  Boston  reformer  Samuel 
Gtidley  Howe,  Julia  chafed  under  the  constraints  of  women’s 
sphere.  Samuel  insisted  that  she  give  up  her  publishing  career, 
but  such  a sacrifice  came  hard  for  a woman  who  had,  at  the  age 
of  nine,  put  away  her  dolls  and  spent  her  leisure  time  writing 
poetry  and  reading  William  Pale/s  Moral  'Philosophy^  In  1853, 


’For  more  information  about  peace  activism  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  sec  my  Advocates  of 
Peace  in  Antebellum  America  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1992).  There  is  at  present 
no  significant  body  of  literature  devoted  to  antebellum  women  peace  reformers.  Wendy  E. 
Chmielwski,  curator  of  the  Swatthmore  College  Peace  Library,  recendy  delivered  an 
intriguing  paper  exploring  “The  Role  of  Gender  and  the  Role  ofWomen  in  the  Antebellum 
Peace  Movement,  1818-1860.”  (Celeb raring  Our  Work  Conference,  Douglass  College, 
Rutgers  University,  May  1990.) 

Another  important  study  is  Dorothy  C.  Bass’s  1985  “In  Christian  Firmness  and  Christian 
Meekness’:  Feminism  and  Pacifism  in  Antebellum  America,”  in  Clarissa  W.  Atkinson, 
Constance  H.  Buchanan,  Margaret  R.  Miles,  eds..  Immaculate  Powerful:  TheFemaleirt  Sacred  Image 
and  Social  Pjealify,  The  Harvard  Women’s  Smdies  in  Religion  Series  (Boston:  Beacon  Press, 
1985),  201-225. 

’Laura  E.  Richards,  Two  Noble  Lives:  Samuel  Gridleg  Howe,  Julia  Ward  Howe  (Boston:  Dana 
Estes  and  Company,  1911),  41,  45.  Julia  gave  up  her  dolls  at  her  father’s  insistence,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  she  grew  older,  she  resented  the  restrictions  placed  upon  her.  Her 
father  refused  to  allow  her  three  brothers  to  introduce  her  into  society,  and  she  envied  them 
the  gaiety  of  their  lives.  She  fek  herself  to  be  “like  a young  damsel  of  olden  rimes,  shut  up 
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without  Samuel’s  knowledge,  she  published  a book  of  verse 
entitled  Passion  Flomrs — an  event  that  mortified  her  husband  so 
greatiy  that  Julia  feared  for  his  sanity.^ 

Despite  the  demand  generated  by  a household  of  six  children 
and  a husband  intent  upon  dominating  her,  Julia  insisted  on 
devoting  her  mornings  to  language  and  philosophical  studies. 
Those  hours  of  study  generated  innumerable  domestic 
squabbles,  and  at  times,  Julia  questioned  her  devotipn  as  a 
mother.  Nevertheless,  she  found  that  an  hour’s  reading  of  Kant 
was  often  just  the  thing  to  settle  a mind  troubled  by  household 
bickering,  and  she  resolved  all  the  more  to  work  at  intellectual 
pursuits.  In  the  1860's,  she  began  to  give  public  lectures  on 
philosophical  topics.  That  activity  stirred  up  Samuel’s 
resentment  all  the  more,  and  by  New  Year’s  Day  of  1868  she 
was  reduced  to  praying:  “May  I this  year  . . . be  guilty  of  no 
treasons  against  duty  and  my  best  self!  . . . May  I,  if  God  wills, 
carry  out  some  of  my  plans  for  making  my  studies  useful  to 
others.”^ 

In  1870  JuHa  at  last  found  an  acceptable  outlet  in  her  search 
for  a public  life.  She  attended  her  first  suffrage  meeting,  and 
found  herself  converted.  In  addition,  she  watched  with  alarm 
the  unfolding  violence  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Why,  she 
wondered,  did  men  persist  in  settling  their  political 
disagreements  violently?  And  what  could  she,  as  a 
disenfranchised  woman,  do  about  it?  Feeling  both  politically 
marginal  and  morally  outraged,  she  began  to  rethink  what  it 
meant  to  be  a woman.  “During  the  first  two  thirds  of  may  life,” 
she  later  explained,  “I  looked  to  the  masculine  ideal  of  character 
as  the  only  true  one.  I sought  its  inspiration,  and  referred  my 
merits  and  demerits  to  its  judicial  verdict  In  an  unexpected 
hour  a new  light  came  to  me,  showing  me  a world  of  thought 
and  of  character  quite  beyond  the  limits  within  which  I had 
hitherto  been  content  to  abide.  The  new  domain  now  made 
clear  to  me  was  that  of  true  womanhood — woman  no  longer  in 
her  ancillary  relation  to  her  opposite,  man,  but  in  her  direct 
relation  to  the  divine  plan  and  purpose,  as  a free  agent,  fuUy 


within  an  enchanted  castle.  And  I must  say,  that  my  dear  father,  with  all  his  noble  generosity 
and  overweeningaffection,  sometimes  appeared  to  me  as  my  jailer.”  Lauta  E.  Richards  and 
Maud  Howe  Elliot,  assisted  by  Florence  Howe  Hull,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  1819-1910  (Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  The  Riverside  Press,  1916),  48-49. 

'Letter  to  Annie  MaiUard,  Tuesday,  [1854],  number  554  of  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  letters  in 
the  Howe  Family  Collection,  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University.  This  citation  and  all 
future  references  from  the  Howe  Family  Collection  arc  made  by  permission  of  die 
Houghton  Library. 

‘Julia  Ward  Howe  Diaries,  Howe  Family  Papers,  January  1,  1868. 
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sharing  with  man  every  human  right  and  every  human 
responsibility.  . . ‘Oh,  had  I earlier  known  the  power,  the 
nobility,  the  intelligence  which  lie  within  the  range  of  true 
womanhood,  I had  surely  lived  more  wisely  and  to  better 
purpose.’”^ 

As  Julia  further  considered  the  role  of  the  true  woman,  she 
concluded  that  the  moral  sublimity  of  motherhood  reached 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  home.  Borrowing  from  the 
evolutionary  language  popular  in  her  time,  Julia  proposed  that 
human  development  consisted  of  three  stages.  The  first  stage 
was  that  of  primitive  animal  nature,  in  which  individual  men 
rose  to  power  by  brute  force.  The  next  stage  was  that  of 
organized  power,  in  which  the  “war-ideal,  with  its  rules  of 
loyalty  and  honor”  surpassed  the  “savagery  of  primitive  man.” 
Thus,  she  claimed,  “the  savage  individual  gives  way  to  the 
father-ideal,  just  and  noble.”  Nevertheless,  the  age  of  the  father- 
ideal  celebrated  masculine  violence,  and  needed  to  give  way  to 
divine  love.  “Now  where,”  she  asked,  “do  we  find  provided  in 
Nature  a counter-influence,  a passion  and  power  which  shall  be 
as  conservative  of  human  Mfe  as  masculine  influence  is 
destructive  of  it?”  The  answer,  of  course,  was  in  motherhood, 
“an  organization,”  she  said,  “which  gives  . . . life  through 
months  of  weariness,  through  hours  of  anguish  and  through 
years  of  labor — an  organization  in  which  suffering  is  the  parent 
of  love,  and  all  that  is  endured  receives  its  final  crown  in  the  life 
and  love  of  something  other  than  itself.”® 

In  thus  positing  the  divine  nature  as  comprising  both  the 
father-ideal  and  the  mother-ideal,  J ulia  suggested  that  woman’s 
nature  was  akin  to  that  which  was  highest  and  best  in  God.  Men 
represented  justice  for  her,  but  women  represented  mercy  and 
love.  “In  woman’s  ideal  of  the  divine  parentage,”  she  explained, 
“love  is  paramount  even  to  justice. . . . The  soul  which  can  resist 
the  onslaught  of  well-merited  reproach  must  finally  yield  to  the 
invitation  of  divine  mercy;  and  God  becomes  father  and  mother 
at  once,  awful  in  judgment,  but  untiring  in  forgiveness.”^  There 
was  thus  hope  that  peace  could  replace  war,  but  only  if  women 
were  free  to  lead  the  human  race  up  the  evolutionary  ladder  to 


^Julia  Ward  Howe,  Reminiscences,  1819-1899  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  The  Riverside  Press,  1899),  yi2-Ti. 

'Julia  Ward  Howe  Diaries,  Howe  Family  Collection,  August  27,  1872;  “The  Woman’s 
Peace  Festival — Mrs.  Howe’s  Address,”  The  Woman’s  journal  6 (5  June  1875):  180-181. 

’J  ulia  Ward  Howe,  “Woman’s  Contribution  to  Christianity,”  The  Christian  Regster,  October 
20,  1891.  Preserved  in  the  Julia  Ward  Howe  Scrapbooks  of  the  Julia  Ward  Howe  Paper, 
Schlesinger  Library,  Radcliffe  College.  Reel  1,  volume  25. 
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its  sublime  destiny.  This  was  a task  which  men  were 
constitutionally  unable  to  accomplish.  “I  think  . . . that  the 
pacific  ideal  will  never  be  established  and  perpetuated  without 
the  direct  intervention  of  Woman  in  the  administration  of  the 
human  estate,”  Julia  concluded.  “Hers  is  that  opposite 
organization  which  is  constrained  to  hold  life  sacred,  knowing 
its  bitter  cost,  which  is  impelled  to  patience,  to  disinterested 
endurance  and  affection,  by  every  instinct,  whose  opposite 
renders  man  violent  and  self  asserting.”’® 

Having  discovered  these  new  ways  of  defining  womanhood 
and  motherhood,  Julia  was  quick  to  put  them  into  practice.  She 
helped  found  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Association; 
became  a prominent  leader  in  the  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association;  served  as  a founder  and  editor  of  The  Woman’s 
Journal  a weekly  suffrage  paper;  organized  the  first  convention 
of  women  ministers  in  1875;  and  played  a leading  role  in  the 
woman’s  club  movement.  Her  work  on  behalf  of  peace  was 
equally  notable.  In  1870  she  called  for  mothers  around  the 
world  to  organize  a crusade  for  peace.  “My  dream,”  she  said, 
“was  of  a mighty  and  august  Congress  of  Mothers,  which 
should  constitute  a new  point  of  departure  for  the  regeneration 
of  society.”  She  held  two  well-attended  meetings  in  New  York 
City  in  1870  to  publicize  the  cause,  and  then  travelled  to 
England  in  1872,  where  she  organized  the  first  woman’s  peace 
congress.  In  1873,  she  established  the  tradition  of  observing  a 
Motiiers’  Day  of  Peace  in  early  June.  The  first  Mothers’  Day 
was  celebrated  in  eighteen  American  cities,  as  well  as  in  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  and  friends  of  peace  in  Philadelphia 
continued  to  observe  her  mothers’  day  for  over  fifty  years,  even 
forming  a Julia  Ward  Howe  Peace  Band.”  She  became  a vice 
president  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  gave  addresses  to 
the  International  Peace  Congress  of  1904. 

Ultimately,  her  influence  in  the  suffrage  and  women’s  club 
movements  helped  promote  enthusiasm  for  peace  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women.  By  World  War  I,  the  800,000 
members  of  the  Federation  ofWomen’s  Clubs,  plus  the  100,000 
women  in  the  Council  of  Mothers,  the  325,000  in  the  WCTU, 


'““The  Woman’s  Peace  Festival — Mrs.  Howe’s  Address,”  The  Woman’s  Journal  6 (5  June 
1875):  180-181. 

"Florence  Howe  Hall,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement  (Boston:  Dana 
Estes  & Company,  1913;  reprint.  New  York:  Arno  and  The  New  York  Times,  1969),  42; 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Woman  and  War  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  Peace  Crusade  (Boston:  World  Peace 
Foundation,  1914),  6-9;  Minutes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society,  1893-1928,  Nov.  21,  1907, 
Swarthmore  College  Peace  Collection,  reel  82. 
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the  161,000  in  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  National  Council  of  Women  were  all 
committed  to  promoting  peace.^^ 

By  this  time,  many  prominent  women  had  become  peace 
activists.  Fannie  Garrison  Villard,  Ellen  Staff  Brinton,  Jessie 
Wallace  Hughan,  Luda  Ames  Mead,  Belva  Lockwood,  Anna  B. 
Eckstein,  Emily  Green  Balch,  Dorothy  Detzer,  Tracy  Mygatt, 
and  Francis  Witherspoon,  to  name  only  a few,  made  significant 
public  contributions  to  the  cause.  Nevertheless,  these  women 
have  largely  disappeared  from  public  remembrance.  The 
Schlesinger  Library  of  American  Women’s  History  at  Radcliffe 
College  and  the  Swarthmore  College  Peace  collection  alone 
have  literally  tons  of  these  women’s  personal  papers  sitting  in 
dusty  storage  rooms,  waiting  to  be  read.  There  is  no  way  that  I 
could  hope  to  convey  the  complexity  or  depth  of  that  material, 
but  I would  like  to  consider  in  more  detail  die  contributions  of 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  and  Jane  Addams. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  and  Our  Androcentric  Culture 

Though  both  Gilman  and  Addams  included  appeals  to  the 
divine  nature  in  their  rhetoric,  more  primary  to  their  peace 
activism  was  the  notion  of  human  progress.  Each  used 
Darwinian  imagery  to  argue  that  the  evolutionary  superiority  of 
women’s  pacific  nature  was  the  grounds  for  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race.  Gilman  became  famous  for  her 
contributions  to  the  scientific  running  of  households,  and 
Addams,  with  her  work  in  settlements,  helped  found  the 
modern  discipline  of  social  work.  Each  also  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  peace  movement.  Both  published 
significant  works  on  pacifism  prior  to  World  War  I,  and  during 
the  war  each  supported  the  Woman’s  Peace  Party.  I’ll  begin 
with  a discussion  of  Gilman.’^ 

The  great-granddaughter  of  the  famous  evangelical  minister 
Lyman  Beecher,  Gilman  was  born  in  1860.  After  much 
hesitation,  and  after  his  promise  never  to  “expect  of  my  wife 
any  culinary  or  housekeeping  proficiency,”^'^  Gilman  married 


'^Maty  Louise  Degan,  The  Histoiyofthe  Woman 's Peace  Party,  Thejohns  Hopkins  University 
Series  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  vol.  57,  no.  3 (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1939),  16. 

‘’For  a fuller  discussion  of  Gilman’s  pacifism  and  gender  analysis,  see  Margaret  Hobbs, 
“The  Perils  of  ‘Unbridled  Masculinity’:  Pacifist  Elements  in  the  Feminist  and  Socialist 
Thought  of  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,”  in  Ruth  Toach  Pierson,  editor.  Women  and  Peace: 
Tbeoredcal  and  Practical  Perspectives  (London:  Croom  Helm,  1987),  149-169. 

“Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  Journal  (1882-1 883),  inserted  on  the  page  for  October  22, 
1882,  in  die  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  Papers,  Schlesinger  Library,  volume  18. 
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the  artist  Walter  Stetson  in  1884.  In  1885,  Gilman  gave  birth  to 
their  daughter  Katherine.  Though  Gilman  proclaimed  that  “a 
lover  more  tender,  a husband  more  devoted”  than  Stetson 
could  not  be  imagined,  she  found  herself  profoundly  depressed. 
“Here  was  a charming  home,”  she  explained,  “a  loving  and 
devoted  husband;  an  exquisite  baby,  healthy,  intelligent  and 
good,  a highly  competent  mother  to  run  things;  a wholly 
satisfactory  servant — and  I lay  all  d^y  on  the  lounge  and  cried.” 
When  all  attempts  to  relieve  her  depression  failed  (including  the 
typical  Victorian  “treatment’  for  hysterical  women,  which 
consisted  of  lying  stiU  and  eliminating  all  intellectual  life), 
Gilman  decided  to  divorce  Walter  and  to  give  him  custody  of 
Katherine  reasoning  that  it  was  better  for  Katherine  “to  have 
separated  parents  than  a lunatic  mother.”  Gilman  moved  from 
New  England  to  California  after  the  divorce  and  threw  herself 
into  a lecturing  career  that  would  find  her  on  the  move 
continuously  for  decades  to  come.’^ 

It  was  in  this  lecturing  and  particularly  in  her  subsequent 
writing  that  Gilman  gained  fame  as  an  advocate  of  peace  and  of 
women’s  rights.  She  based  her  social  theory  on  the  work  of 
sociologist  Ixster  Ward,  to  whom,  she  said,  “all  women  are 
especially  bound  in  honor  and  gratitude  for  his  Gynaecocentric 
Theory  of  life,  than  which  nothing  so  important  to  humanity 
has  been  advanced  since  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  and  nothing 
so  important  to  women  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.” 
Ward’s  theory  argued  that  the  original  human  organism  was 
essentially  female  and  that  it  produced  offspring  in  a process 
similar  to  fission.  Eventually  a male  organism  with  a single 
function — that  of  contributing  its  element  to  the  process  of 
reproduction — evolved.  The  male’s  specialized  function  proved 
useful,  and  in  time  the  male  gained  “race  equality”  with  the 
female.^  ^ 

At  that  point,  Gilman  contended,  human  evolution  went 
haywire.  The  law  of  human  nature  was  growth,  particularly 


’‘Gilman,  The  Living  of  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1991),  pp.  87-102.  Though  she  was  later  to  marry  with  better  success,  Gilman  believed  that 
her  mind  was  weak  ever  after  as  a result  of  the  misery  of  her  first  marriage.  She  gained  her 
revenge  on  Dr.  Weir  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  physician  who  directed  her  “rest  cure,”  in  her 
famous  short  story,  “The  Yellow  Wallpaper.”  For  a reprint  of  that  story,  see  Gilman,  The 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  Reader:  'The  Yellow  Wallpaper”  and  OtherFittion,  edited  by  Ann  J . Lane 
(New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1980). 

'‘Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  The  Man-Made  World:  Or,  Our  Androcentric  Culture,  3d  ed.  (New 
York:  Charlton  Company,  1914),  dedication  page. 

"Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  His  Religion  and  Hers:  A Study  in  the  Faith  of  our  Fathers  and  the 
Work  of  our  Mothers,  (New  York  and  London:  Century  Co.,  1923;  reprint  edition,  Westport, 
CT:  Hyperion  Press,  Inc.,  1976),  57-60. 
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growth  in  social  organization  and  cooperation.  As  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  its  mother  and  nurturer,  the  female 
was  instinctively  inclined  to  heed  that  law.  But  the  emerging 
development  of  the  male  stymied  the  female’s  inclination  to 
build  community.  For  the  male  was  more  physically  powerful 
and  ultimately  came  to  dominate  the  female.  As  a result,  natural 
selection  veered  off  course.  In  other  species,  Gilman  noted, 
males  preened  for  females,  who  chose  mates  based  upon  their 
promise  for  producing  vigorous  offspring.  As  the  “proprietary 
family”  made  women  economically  dependent  upon  men, 
however,  just  the  opposite  occurred.  Men  chose  women  as 
mates  and  preferred  small  docile  partners  whom  they  could 
dominate  to  the  strong,  free  women  who  were  best  qualified  to 
be  hardy  mothers.'® 

In  Western  society,  Gilman  maintained,  men  had 
consequently  gained  such  hegemony  that  maleness  was  the 
defining  characteristic  of  human  culture,  shaping  its  politics, 
religion,  economics,  and  customs.  Humanity  was  equated  with 
masculinity,  while  women  were  relegated  to  the  weaker  sex.  For 
Gilman,  it  was  precisely  this  “androcentric  culture”  that  foretold 
doom  for  human  civilization.  She  was  convinced  that  men, 
formed  by  primordial  experiences  as  hunters  and  fighters,  were 
inherently  aggressive  and  coercive.  “The  male  naturally  fights, 
and  naturally  crows,  triumphs  over  his  rival  and  takes  the 
prize — therefore  was  he  made  male,”  she  warned.  “Maleness 
means  war.”  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  instinctively  sought  to 
build  community.  Thus,  she  concluded,  “the  tendencies  of 
motherhood,  are  in  line  with  social  progress,  while  the 
tendencies  of  the  male  sex,  though  quite  legitimate  in  the 
propagation  of  the  species,  are  often  inimical  to  social 

>?19 

progress. 

Gilman  was  willing  to  concede  that  patriarchy  had  its  good 
side.  The  long  ages  of  oppression,  she  believed,  had  taught  men 
not  simply  to  hunt  and  M,  but  also  to  care  for  their  mates.  In 
loving  someone  other  than  themselves  and  thus  being 


"Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  The  Man-Made  World:  Or,  Our  Androcentric  Culture,  3d  ed.  (New 
York:  Charlton  Company,  1914),  24-30,  52-54;  and  Women  and  Economics:  A Stucfy  of  the 
Economic  Kelation  Between  Men  and  Women  as  a Factor  in  Social  Evolution,  Harper  Torchbooks,  ed. 
Carl  Degjer  (New  York:  Haiper  & Row,  1 966),  xxxix,  37, 46-47. 

"Gilman,  The  Man-Made  World,  90-92, 112-115;  His  Religion  and  Hers,  48.  Gilman  thought 
that  the  popularity  of  sports  proved  men’s  violent  tendencies.  She  noted,  “Advocates  of 
football  . . . proudly  claim  that  it  fits  a man  for  life.  Life — from  the  whoUy  male  point  of 
view — is  a battle,  with  a prize.  To  want  something  beyond  measure,  and  to  fight  to  get 
it — that  is  the  simple  proposition.  This  view  of  life  finds  its  most  naive  expression  in 
predatory  warfare;  and  still  tends  to  make  predatory  warfare  of  the  later  and  more  human 
processes  of  industry.”  (The  Man-Made  World,  115) 
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“maternalized,”  Gilman  claimed,  men  had  “learned  to  work,  to 
serve,  to  be  human.”  In  that  ^ense,  the  fall  from  the  original 
matriarchy  was  a happy  one.  But  if  society  were  to  advance, 
patriarchy  must  end.  Gilman  insisted  that  the  infusion  of 
women  into  public  positions  of  responsibility  would 
revolutionize  the  militarized  nations  of  the  world.  She  proposed 
to  professionalize  home-making,  so  that  the  work  of 
domesticity  (such  as  cooking  and  cleaning)  would  pass  over  to 
paid  experts,  either  men  or  women.  Freed  from  the  sheltered 
life  of  the  home,  women  would  enter  the  public  world.  In  the 
church,  they  would  both  embody  the  model  of  “servant- 
motherhood”  and  raise  up  the  voice  of  the  servant  Jesus. 
Reminding  believers  that  Jesus  had  sou^t  to  order  the  world 
for  good,  women  would  help  people  reject  the  vindictive  God 
of  wrath  that  men,  with  their  gloomy  preoccupation  with  killing 
and  death,  had  created  in  their  own  image.  In  its  place  would 
arise  a God  of  love  and  social  cooperation,  so  that  the  “God  of 
Battles”  yielded  to  the  “God  of  Service”  and  the  “God  of 
Workshops.”"" 

In  this  way,  Gilman  claimed,  the  new  world  of  gender  equality 
would  understand  that  “human  life  is  service,  and  is  not 
combat.”  That  insight  was  unavailable  to  patriarchy,  where  “the 
human  instinct  of  mutual  service  is  checked  by  the  masculine 
instinct  of  combat.”  In  a patriarchal  world,  Gilman  contended, 
“it  is  frankly  inconceivable  . . . that  nations  can  live  in  peace.” 
But  when  the  “new  motherhood”  was  free  to  “maintain  and 
improve  the  human  race,”  war  would  end.  Once  women 
“realize  that  their  nature  is  more  human  that  man’s,”  Gilman 
said,  and  that  war  “is  the  result  not  of  human  nature  but  of  sex 
nature,”  women  “will  be  able  to  exercise  an  unmeasured 
influence  to  maintain  peace.  No  peace  can  ever  be  maintained 
in  a wholly  male  world.  No  world  could  ever  endure  for  long  in 
a world  of  equal  men  and  women.”"^ 

When  war  vanished,  and  woman  was  free  to  express  her 
governing  principle  of  growth,  Gilman  contended,  the  other 
social  evils  would  also  be  resolved.  With  “a  sense  of  social 
responsibility,  a social  conscience,  hope  and  purpose  for  society, 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  social  evolution,  [and]  lives  governed 
in  accordance  with  those  laws,”  the  possibilities  were  bright 
indeed.  “There  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  an 


“Gilman,  Women  and  Economics,  127-129,  279,  245-247;  His  V^ligion  and  Hers,  35-47, 246, 
259,  51;  The  Man-Made  World,  202,  236-238. 

^'Gilman,  The  Man-Made  World,  202,  238,  226;  His  Religion  and  Hers,  236,  259. 
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intelligent  organized  race  from  making  this  world  somediing  we 
could  be  happy  in  and  proud  of,”  Gilman  concluded.^^ 

Here  the  connections  between  women,  peace,  and  social 

justice  in  Gilman  were  clear.  Unfortunately,  her  voice  had  little 
political  impact.  Even  as  the  nations  of  Europe  waged  total  war 
in  1915,  she  was  filling  the  pages  of  her  journal,  the  Forerunner, 
with  a vision  of  a matriarchal  society  dedicated  to  peace  and 
harmony.  Aptly  entitled  Her/and,  Gilman’s  novel  continues  to  be 
a source  of  inspiration  for  students  in  women’s  studies  and 
women’s  history.  Rarely,  however,  has  her  work  or  even  her 
name  received  much  attention  in  the  standard  surveys  of  U.S. 
history.  It  is  time,  then,  to  turn  our  attention  to  Jane  Addams, 
a contemporary  of  Gilman. 

Jane  Addams  and  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace 

Addams  is  a woman  mentioned  in  high  school  history  books, 
though  in  my  experience  that  attention  primarily  consisted  of  a 
picture  of  Hull  House  with  a caption  identifying  Addams  as  its 
founder.  If  school  children  learn  little  of  Jane  Addams, 
however,  scholars  have  not  short-changed  her.^^  The  literature 
on  Addams  is  enormous,  and  numerous  peace  historians  have 
noted  her  contributions  to  peace  activism.  Rather  than 
rehearsing  arguments  available  in  other  sources,  I will  briefly 
consider  her  peace  activism  in  light  of  her  understanding  of 
gender. 

Addams  began  her  career  in  social  work  quite  by  accident. 
After  graduating  from  college,  she  commenced  medical  studies, 
but  her  poor  health  prompted  her  physician  to  advise 
postponing  that  work  in  favor  of  a long  trip  to  Europe.  London 
was  an  early  stop,  and  the  squalor  she  encountered  there  was 
unforgettable.  “In  time,”  she  said,  “all  huge  London  came  to 
seem  unreal  save  the  poverty  in  its  East  End.”  During  the 
remainder  of  her  travels,  she  found  herself  “irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  poorer  quarters  of  each  city.”  Determined  to  do 
something  to  relieve  the  suffering  she  found  among  the  poor, 
she  and  travelling  companion  Ellen  Gates  Starr  decided  to  start 
a settlement  house  in  Chicago.  In  1889  they  founded  Hull 
House.^'^ 


“Gilman,  His  Keligion  and  Hers,  34,  48, 12-13. 

dated  but  still  good  bibliographical  source  for  Addams’  reforming  career  is  the 
bibliography  of  John  C . Farrell’s,  BelovedLady:  A Histoiy  o/Jane  Addams’ Ideas  on  Keform  and  Peace 
(Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1967). 

^’jane  Addams,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,  with  a foreword  by  Henry  Steele  Commager, 
Signet  Classics  (New  York:  New  American  Library,  1981),  60-62,  73-75. 
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Addams  believed  that  settlement  work  gave  expression  both 
to  women’s  intrinsic  desire  to  serve  humanity  and  to  the  true 
nature  of  Christianity.  Victorian  women,  Addams  claimed,  had 
been  educated  to  be  loving  and  self-sacrificing,  but  were  denied 

any  public  outlet  for  those  sentiments.  Setdement  work  thus 
saved  women  from  the  “uselessness  [that]  hangs  about  them 
heavily.”  Setdement  work  also  put  into  practice  the  nonresistant 
love  that  Addams  found  at  the  heart  of  New  Testament 
Christianity.  She  argued  that  the  practical  application  of 
Christian  love  to  inequitable  social  conditions  was  the  necessary 
foundation  for  humanity  to  evolve  to  higher  expressions  of  the 
human  spirit.  Love  that  sought  to  enable  the  poor  to  rise  above 
poverty  and  live  in  mutuality  with  one  another  was  also,  she 
contended,  a prerequisite  for  the  development  of  genuine 
democracy.  Thus,  the  progress  of  the  race  depended  upon 
humanity’s  willingness  to  achieve  peace  and  social  justice.^ 

Ultimately,  it  was  Addams’  incredible  energy  for  putting  ideas 
into  action  that  made  her  pacifism  exceptional.  In  her  1906 
Newer  Ideals  of  Peace  she  argued  that  world  peace  would  never 
come  about  by  traditional  pacifist  appeals  to  conscience  or  to 
prudence.  “It  is  not  merely  the  desire  for  a conscience  at  rest, 
for  a sense  of  social  justice  no  longer  outraged,  that  would  pull 
us  into  new  paths  where  there  would  be  no  more  war  or 
preparations  for  war,”  she  claimed.  “There  are  still  more 
strenuous  forces  at  work  reaching  down  to  impulses  and 
experiences  as  primitive  and  profound  as  those  of  struggle  itself. 
That  ‘ancient  kindliness’  which  sat  beside  the  cradle  of  the  race, 
and  which  is  ever  ready  to  assert  itself  against  ambition  and 
greed  and  the  desire  for  achievement,  is  manifesting  itself  now 
with  unusual  force,  and  for  the  first  time  presents  international 
aspects.”^^ 

Addams  concluded  that  the  way  to  avoid  war  was  to  pioneer 
methods  of  establishing  harmony  between  divergent  social 
groups.  On  the  largest  scale,  that  meant  creating  institutions 
that  would  enable  nations  to  reconcile  differences  without 
resorting  to  violence.  Obviously,  the  task  of  establishing  world 
peace  was  daunting.  But  Addams  argued  that  laboratories  in 
which  to  experiment  on  a smaller  scale  were  readily  available. 


“Addams,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,  68  -69, 93-98. 

^‘Jane  Addams,  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,  The  Citizens  Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  and 
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of  William  James’  notion  of  a “moral  equivalent  of  war”  with  Addams’  call  for  a newer  and 
more  dynamic  pacifism,  see  Linda  Kay  Schott,  Women  Against  War:  Pacfism,  Feminism,  and 
Social Justice  in  the  United  States,  1915-1941  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  Stanford  University,  1985). 
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Cities  like  Chicago,  where  impoverished  immigrant  groups  were 

thrown  up  against  one  another,  provided  the  perfect  microcosm 
for  developing  strategies  conducive  to  peace.  Precisely  because 
the  living  conditions  in  the  neighborhoods  around  Hull  House 
were  so  intolerable,  she  explained,  the  inhabitants  had  to 
consider  the  demands  of  social  justice,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  escape  being  crushed  to  death.  Because  a city  like 
Chicago  was  so  crowded,  it  was  there  that  progress  could  occur 
most  rapidly.  As  Addams  noted,  “We  are  often  told  that  men 
under  pressure  of  life  become  callous  and  cynical,  whereas 
anyone  who  lives  with  them  knows  that  they  are  sentimental 
and  compassionate.  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  be  saved  from 
warfare  by  the  ‘fighting  rabble’  itself,  by  the  ‘quarrelsome  mob’ 
turned  into  kindly  citizens  of  the  world  through  the  pressure  of 
a cosmopolitan  neighborhood.”  Addams  saw  in  Chicago’s 
desperately  poor  immigrants,  loyal  both  to  their  homeland  and 
to  their  adopted  country,  a “newer  patriotism”  that  could  save 
the  world.  “There  arises  the  hope,”  she  contended,  “that  when 
this  newer  patriotism  becomes  large  enough,  it  will  overcome 
arbitrary  boundaries  and  soak  up  the  notion  of  nationalism.”^^ 
Addams  spent  the  next  decade  working  on  behalf  of  women, 
peace,  and  social  justice,  using  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
club  women  committed  (at  least  theoretically)  to  pacifism  to 
provide  weight  to  her  work.  When  World  War  I began,  she  was 
distraught  not  so  much  over  its  violence  as  over  “the  reversal  of 
human  relationships  which  war  implied.”  As  she  explained,  “All 
of  us,  through  long  experience  among  the  immigrants  from 
many  nations,  were  convinced  that  a friendly  and  cooperative 
relationship  was  constantly  becoming  more  possible  between  all 
peoples.  We  believed  that  war,  seeking  its  end  through  coercion, 
not  only  interrupted  but  fatally  reversed  this  process  of 
cooperating  good  wiU  which,  if  it  had  a chance,  would 
eventually  include  the  human  family  itself.”  After  numerous 
efforts  to  influence  male  politicians  failed,  she  called  American 
women  together  in  January  of  1915  to  form  the  Woman’s  Peace 
Party.  In  March  of  1915,  she  presided  at  an  International 
Congress  of  Women  at  the  Hague.  Attended  by  women  from 
both  the  Allied  and  Axis  powers,  this  group  created  “The 
Women’s  International  Committee  for  Permanent  Peace,”  an 
ongoing  organization  now  known  as  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  The  flavor  of  that  group  was 


” Addams,  Newer  Ideab  of  Peace,  16-18. 
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apparent  from  this  quotation  taken  from  its  1915  “Call  to 
Women  of  All  Nations”:  “War,  the  ultima  ratio  of  the 
statesmanship  of  men,  we  women  declare  to  be  a madness, 
possible  only  to  a people  intoxicated  with  a false  idea;  for  it 
destroys  everything  the  constructive  powers  of  humanity  have 
taken  centuries  to  build  up.”^® 

Addams’  role  as  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  pacifists  became 
more  difficult  in  1917,  when  President  Wilson  asked  Congress 
to  declare  war  on  Germany.  Wilson  promised  to  wage  a war 
that  would  “secure  the  triumph  of  democracy  and 

internationalize  the  world.”  Many  American  intellectuals  and 
pacifists  found  him  persuasive,  but  Addams  was  hard  put  to 
“understand  upon  what  experience  this  pathetic  belief  in  the 
regenerative  results  of  war  could  be  founded.”  Nevertheless,  in 
holding  fast  to  her  pacifism,  she  found  herself  hounded  on 
every  side. 

Frustrated  by  war  hysteria,  and  at  a loss  to  know  how  best  to 
witness  to  a world  in  which  even  the  Red  Cross  had  been 
militarized,  Addams  eventually  found  herself  drawn  to  issues  of 
food  and  nurture.  Realizing  that  many  people  would  starve 
because  of  the  war,  Addams  called  upon  women  around  the 
world  to  remember  that  from  primorial  times  they  had  been 
the  mothers  who  nurtured  and  fed  humanity.  Drawing  upon  the 
image  of  the  ancient  “Com  Mother,”  she  urged  women  to 
ignore  war  rhetoric  and  to  enlarge  their  understanding  of  duty 
so  that  the  “consciousness  of  the  world’s  needs  for  food  should 
become  the  actual  impulse  of  their  daily  activities.”.  When  the 
war  ended,  and  the  inevitable  food  shortages  set  in,  then 
women  should  be  prepared  to  lead  the  way  in  sharing  the 
bounty  of  peace  and  bread,  heedless  of  the  nationality  of  the 
hungry.  In  the  final  analysis,  she  contended,  the  “instinct  of 
bread  labor”  was  “the  very  antithesis  of  war.”^®  The  answer  to 
a world  gone  mad  with  militarized  masculinity  was  thus  to  call 
women  back  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  mythic  realm  of 
mother  love. 


ane  Addams,  Peace  and  Bread  in  Time  of  War,  Anniversary  Edition  (New  York:  King’s 
Crown  Press,  1945),  2-4,  9-15;  Woman’s  Peace  Party,  Flyer  on  the  International  Congress 
of  Women’s  Call  to  the  Women  of  All  Nations  (April  191 5),  found  in  the  WILPF  Papers, 
Massachusetts  branch  (carton  1,  folder  1),  of  the  Schlesinger  Library. 
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Conclusions 

We  have  seen  that  the  peace  activism  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  and  Jane  Addams  was  tied  to  their 
understanding  of  gender  roles.  Undeniably  their  notions  of 
womanhood  and  motherhood  depended  upon  an  essentialism 
with  which  many  of  us  would  be  uncomfortable  today.  We  are 
far  less  likely  to  assume  that  men  and  women  have  necessarily 
divergent  natures,  or  that  women’s  essence  is  defined  by  the 
biological  function  of  bearing  children.  Ultimately,  I do  not 
believe  that  women  are  best  served  by  recasting  old  stereotypes 
in  more  heroic  images.  As  Anne  Sisson  Runyan  noted  in  a fine 
dissertation  on  feminism  and  peace,  as  long  as  we  think  as 
women  as  “mothering  humanity  towards  peace,  they  will  not 
present  a threat  to  poUtics-as-usual  for  they  will  be  continually 
expected  to  provide  support  services  in  the  absence  of  any  real 
distribution  of  economic  and  political  power.”  If  we  are  to  think 
in  new  ways  about  what  it  means  to  be  human  and  to  reimagine 
the  possibilities  of  social  harmony  available  to  us,  we  must 
move  beyond  the  gender  stereotypes  of  both  patriarchy  and 
matriarchy. 

Nevertheless,  Howe,  Gilman,  Addams  and  the  hundreds  of 
significant  women  peace  activists  whom  I did  discuss  today 
represent  an  untold  story  that  deserves  a hearing.  Defying  the 
doctrine  of  separate  spheres,  they  entered  the  public  realm  to 
grapple  with  questions  ofjustice,  poverty,  and  nonviolence.  Not 
only  did  they  supply  rhetoric  (though  there  was  plenty  of  that) 
to  the  cause  of  peace;  they  dared  to  organize.  They  formed  local 
clubs;  they  crossed  international  barriers;  they  dealt  with  nitty- 
gritty  issues  of  elementary  school  syllabi.  And  they  continue  to 
do  so  today.  We  are  pondering  this  weekend  how  to  incorporate 
peace  issues  into  the  curriculum,  while  the  Woman’s  Studies 
Quarterly  devoted  its  1984  summer  issue  to  the  question  of  how 
to  teach  students  about  peace,  war,  and  women  in  the  military 

My  point  in  all  of  this  is  to  argue  that  significant  alternative 
interpretations  of  the  American  experience  have  long  been 
available  to  us.  These  feminist  voices  I am  describing, 
moreover,  are  mainline,  representing  women  who  were 
prominent  in  society.  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  incorporate 


’°Anne  Sisson  Runyan,  Feminism,  Peace,  and  International  Politics:  An  Examination  of  Women 
Organising  Internationally  for  Peace  and  Security  (Ph.D.  dissertation.  The  American  University, 
1988),  436,  78. 

Women’s  Studies  Quarterly  12,  no.  2 (Summer  1984).  In  issuing  a call  for  the  creation  of 
“Feminist  Peace  Studies,”  this  edition  includes  valuable  bibliographic  information,  as  well 
as  practical  pedagogical  suggestions. 
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these  voices  uncritically;  but  I do  believe  that  American  history 
without  them  is  often  little  more  than  the  study  of  men  and  war. 
If  we  want  our  students  to  think  more  creatively  about  the 
world  order,  we  must  expose  them  to  feminist  historiography. 
Studying  the  social  construction  of  gender  roles  is  a potentially 
radicalizing  activity.  When  we  ask  students  to  consider  men  and 
women  not  through  the  lens  of  stereotype,  but  rather  with  fresh 
eyes,  sometimes  they  dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  In  escaping 
the  reality  of  what  has  been,  and  opening  themselves  to  the 
possibilities  of  what  might  be,  they  are  free  to  invent  themselves 
and  their  world.  What  better  discernment  could  we  ask  of  them 
when  we  turn  to  questions  of  peace  and  justice? 
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Teaching  Peace  Issues  in  U.S.  Survey 
Courses 

Carol  Hunter 

I was  happy  to  see  this  paper  included  in  a session  titled 
“Women’s  Visions  and  Teaching  Peace.”  What  follows  has 

unquestionably  been  shaped  by  my  experiences  as  a woman. 
However,  I don’t  see  it  in  any  way  as  an  exclusively  feminine 
vision,  but  a distinctively  pro-human  vision,  a vision  of  utilizing 
history  to  move  beyond  repetitively  discouraging  events  of 
greed,  power  and  war  to  the  possibilities  of  truly  abundant 
societies,  where  everyone  has  food,  shelter,  medical  care, 
education,  meaningful  and  recognized  work  and  a sense  of 
belonging  to  some  community.  This  rather  sweeping  and 
admittedly  idealistic  vision  is  my  operative  definition  of 
peace — not  merely  the  absence  of  war,  but  a just  and 
harmonious  society  where  war  is  neither  an  option  nor  a need. 
Many  women  share  similar  versions  of  this  vision  and  the  hope 
is  that  as  more  women  enter  the  profession,  the  recovery  of 
what  Riane  Eisler  has  summed  up  as  “the  chalice”  alternative 
will  become  a reality.^ 

I am  thankful  for  the  stimulus  this  conference  has  given  me 
to  think  through  carefully  and  more  fuUy  both  my  practice  and 
my  vision  of  teaching  peace  issues  in  the  survey  course.  While 
I have  never  taught  in  a traditional  peace  stupes  program,  I 
have  always  read  history  with  an  eye  to  better  understanding 
issues  of  peace  and  justice.  This  perspective  naturally  shapes  my 
approach  to  teaching  the  U.S.  survey,  but  one  of  the  benefits  of 
preparing  for  this  talk  has  been  to  increase  my  own 
commitment  to  consciously  work  at  teaching  peace  through  the 
U.S.  survey.  Most  of  my  teaching  has  been  done  at  state 
universities  and  so  I am  particularly  interested  in  how  one 
teaches  issues  of  peace  in  a context  which  often  lacks 
institutional  support. 

The  survey  course  is  a natural  forum  for  raising  issues  of 
peace  and  justice.  First  it  is  a chronological  sweep,  providing  the 
student  with  a chance  to  look  for  patterns  and  trends  in  history. 


'Riane  Eisler,  The  Chalice  and  the  Blade:  Our  His  to^,  OurFuture  (New  Y ork:  Harper  and  Row, 
1988),  xii-xxiii. 
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to  see  what  Arthur  Schlesinger  calls  “the  cycles  of  history.”^  In 
many  ways  the  U.S.  survey  is  the  closest  approximation  we  have 
to  a “historical  laboratory”  where  we  can  test  in  practice  the 
ideals  of  a society  founded  on  principles  of  equality,  justice  and 
human  responsibility.  Finally,  U.S.  history  surveys  include  an 
important  audience  often  not  reached  l5y  traditional  peace 
studies  programs.  Frequently  a required  course,  or  a course  that 
will  ful&l  distribution  requirements,  most  U.S.  survey  courses 
have  a potentially  wider  audience  than  students  who  self- select 
peace  studies  courses. 

“American  history  as  taught  in  public  schools  and  popular 
media  assumes  that  freedom  and  democracy  were  gained  by 
force  of  arms.”  This  assumption,  from  the  brochure  for  this 
conference,  leads  to  the  corollary  belief  that  wars  to  defend 
“freedom  and  democracy”  will  be  necessary.  The  recent  Gulf 
War  is  a case  in  point.  The  interpretation  my  children  (as  well 
as  most  students)  have  been  subjected  to  in  their  public  schools 
is  that  this  was  a necessary  war  to  defend  freedom  and 
democracy.  Unfortunately,  freedom  and  democracy  are 
confused  with  loyalty  and  patriotism  and  the  latter  values 
determine  historical  interpretation.  As  long  as  this  is  the  vantage 
point  from  which  U.S.  history  is  taught,  we  will  continue  to 
raise  students  who  dutifuUy,  if  not  eagerly,  fight  in  wars  like  the 
recent  Gulf  War,  if  they  are  presented  as  wars  to  defend 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Therefore,  I find  that  my  two  biggest  challenges  in  teaching 
peace  in  the  U.S.  survey  are  teaching  students  to  ask  good 
questions  of  the  material  they  encounter,  and  unteaching  well- 
entrenched  patterns  of  thinking;  in  short  to  think  about 
alternatives,  particularly  peace  and  justice,  as  they  read  and 
discuss  U.  S.  history.  The  rewards  of  this  approach  come  from 
the  number  of  students  who  respond  with  wide-eyed 
amazement:  “I  didn’t  know  history  could  be  interesting  or 
relevant.” 

Betty  Reardon  points  out  in  an  article  on  teaching  peace 
studies  that  it  is  important  to  “direct  attention  toward  as  much 
intentionality  in  the  selection  and  development  of  approaches 
and  methods  as  is  exercised  in  that  of  content.”^  Much  of  my 
approach  and  method  in  teaching  U.S.  survey  is  shaped  by 


^Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.  The  Cycles  of  American  Histo^  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1986). 

’Betty  Reardon,  “Pedagogical  Approaches  to  Peace  Studies”  in  Daniel  Thomas  and 
Michael  Klare,  Peace  and  World  Order  Studies  (Boulder,  Co:  Wcstview  Press,  1989),  21.  She 
divides  approaches  into  reformist,  reconstructionalist  and  transformational. 
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meeting  these  two  challenges — of  raising  leading  questions  and 
unteaching  old  patterns.  What  I set  up  in  course  objectives  is 
the  ability  to  find  relationships  and  patterns  and  ask  good 
questions  of  the  history  we  will  be  reading  and  discussing. 

Learning  to  ask  good  questions  has  roots  in  the  “discovery 
approach  to  learning,”  an  old  standard  in  educational  circles. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  is  that  it  gives  students  a 
sense  of  real  ownership  of  the  material.  Students  are  more  apt 
to  remember  what  they  have  learned  if  it  comes  to  them 
through  their  own  questions.  Secondly,  since  the  majority  of  the 
texts  and  media  fhey  will  be  exposed  to  presuppose  the 
inevitability  and/ or  necessity  of  violence,  the  habit  of 
questioning  will  enable  them  to  deal  more  critically  and 
realistically  with  their  environment.  A good  question  generates 
ideas;  it  clarifies  issues,  generates  more  questions  and  stimulates 
growth.  Thus  the  hope  (and  we  all  must  retain  some  idealism  or 
we  can’t  teach)  is  that  students  will  move  from  “what  do  I have 
to  do  to  pass  this  course?”“  and  “how  will  this  course  help  me 
get  a good-paying  job?”  to  “what  changes  are  needed  to  bring 
about  peace  and  justice?” 

My  favorite  historical  question  is  “So  what?”  I have  taught  in 
five  different  institutions  both  public  and  private  and  find  that 
most  students  come  to  history  classes  preparing  themselves  to 
memorize  a dull,  meaningless  series  of  events  and  dates.  How 
surprised  many  of  them  are  to  be  confronted  with  questions  of 
meaning.  Why  did  this  particular  event  happen  when  it  did? 
What  difference  does  a particular  event  make?  How  are  events 
linked?  What  is  the  relationship  between  different  events?  What 
were  the  long  range  consequences  of  a particular  course  of 
action?  What  choices  did  people  make  and  why?  These  are 
questions  that  stimulate  thought  and  move  class  discussions 
into  a forum  for  discussing  peace  and  justice  issues  and 
alternatives  to  what  has  been. 

Texts,  I have  found,  are  not  designed  to  greatly  assist  this 
process  of  questioning.  Nevertheless,  I use  texts,  supplemented 
with  biography  and  primary  source  documents,  because  they 
serve  my  purpose.  Successful  pedagogy  requires  understanding 
where  students  are  and  moving  them  beyond  it.  Since  most 
students  have  learned  high  school  history  from  texts,  they  are 
familiar  and  comfortable  with  that  format.  Beginning  with  a 
standard  text,  which  is  a requirement  in  some  departments  I 
have  been  in,  I use  the  text  as  a basis  for  raising  questions-for 
thinking  beyond  the  material — for  raising  questions  of 
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choice — ^what’s  included,  what’s  not  and  observing  what 
language  is  used  to  describe  events. 

Like  most  professors,  I have  experimented  with  different 
texts,  searching  for  the  one  most  suited  to  my  own  teaching 
objectives.  The  most  striking  feature  of  all  these 
texts — Davidson,  Nation  of  Nations  (McGraw  Hill);  Nash, 
American  People  (Harper  and  Row);  Norton,.^  Peop/e  and  a Nation 
(Houghton  MiMn);  Boyer,  Enduring  Vision  (Heath);  litwack 
and  Jordan,  United  States  (Prentice-Hall);  Current,  American 
History  (Knopf);  Levine,  America  Past  and  Present  (Scott- 
Foresman);  and  Blum,  National  Experience  (Harcourt  Brace) — is 
their  similarity.  Certainly  some  have  better  maps,  some  include 
lovely  art,  some  have  more  complete  appendices,  some  have 
better  teaching  helps,  but  all  of  them  present  the  same  basic 
historical  events  in  basically  similar  ways.  The  one  most 
noticeable  and  appreciated  overall  difference  in  recent  texts 
reflects  the  growing  acceptance  of  social  history,  as  each  text 
includes  more  material  on  women,  African-Americans,  ordinary 
people,  and  the  environment.  But  the  content,  and  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  particular  historical  events,  and  the 
interpretive  comments  zH  fall  within  a pretty  narrow  range  of 
possibilities.  This  is  not  surprising.  These  textbook  companies 
are  looking  for  mass  markets.  They  are  not  designed  to  be 
controversial. 

Thus,  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  in  using  textbooks  is  to 
overcome  the  persistence  of  the  idea  of  unbiased  historical 
texts.  While  most  historical  writing  is  full  of  “maybes,”  “might 
bes,”  “this  suggests,”  and  “it  seems,”  texts  are  written  with  few 
indeterminate  phrases  and  students  read  them  as  if  they  are 
completely  trustworthy  transmissions  of  official  truth."*  I always 
ask  students  to  read  the  section  giving  biographical  sketches  of 
their  text’s  authors,  hoping  they  will  at  least  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  someone’s  choice  in  the  content  of  what  they  read. 

Equally  important  is  the  way  in  which  a person  or  an  event  is 
described,  reflecting  the  way  in  which  the  authors  want  us  to 
understand  the  particular  person  or  event.  For  example,  many 
well-known  historical  figures  have  been  carefully  sanitized  for 
popular  consumption.  In  researching  primary  source  material 


* Samuel  Wineburg,  “Probing  the  Depths  of  Students’  Historical  Knowledge,”  Perspedives 
(March  1992):  19-24.  This  article  compares  the  way  in  which  bright  history  students  and 
professional  historians  read  and  construct  history.  Even  “good”  students  tended  to  trust 
history  texts  above  primary  sources,  interpreted  history  from  the  present,  equated  human 
intentions  with  historical  outcomes,  had  difficulty  weighing  the  validity  of  arguments,  and 
failed  to  sec  human  motive  in  the  texts  they  read. 
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for  lectures,  I have  often  found  myself  wondering  if  I have  the 
chutzpa  to  quote  our  presidents  verbatim  in  front  of  a class. 
Their  rudeness  and  vulgarity  and  poor  grammar  is  not  (with 
good  reason)  something  most  texts  want  students  emulating. 
But  even  more  is  at  stake  in  the  portrayal  of  civil  rights  leaders 
and  labor  leaders;  people  who  have  most  stridently  and 
abrasively  challenged  the  nation  to  live  up  to  its  creeds. 
Carefully  choosing  wprds,  texts  present  Martin  Luther  King  as 
a kindly  Baptist  minister  who  just  wanted  all  people  to  get 
along;  not  as  a Christian  strategist  who  challenged  both  the 
inequities  of  the  apartheid  system  and  the  inequities  of 
capitalism,  opposed  the  Vietnam  War,  was  trailed  by  the  FBI, 
and  was  despised  and  feared  by  many.  Texts  generally  include 
his  dream  of  black  children  and  white  children  living  together, 
but  almost  always  omit  his  prophetic  insistence  that  “power 
must  be  relocated”  and  “a  nation  that  continues  to  spend  more 
money  on  military  defense  than  on  programs  of  social  uplift  is 
approaching  spiritual  death.”^  So  one  function  of  teaching  peace 
issues  is  pulling  back  the  mask  of  acceptability  and  finding  the 
story  behind  the  story. 

This  process  of  opening  up  deeper  stories  often  requires 
challenging  some  faiily  ingrained  assumptions.  There  are  five  of 
these  areas  that  I find  I must  consistently  “unteach.”  I will 
briefly  identify  these  areas  and  then  provide  examples  of  ways 
I try  to  unteach  and  reteach  from  a perspective  of  opening 
peace  options.  First,  students  need  to  be  untaught  the  version 
of  pragmatism  that  argues  whatever  works  is  right.  “Worics”  is 
almost  invariably  defined  from  a position  of  power  with  no 
regard  to  the  questions  of  “works  for  whom?”  and  “for  how 
long?” 

The  second  thing  students  need  to  be  untaught  is  competition 
as  the  accepted  means  for  interacting  with  other  human  beings. 
This  of  course  is  extraordinarily  difficult  because  the  very 
educational  institutions  in  which  we  teach  value  and  promote 
competition — for  grades,  for  scholarships,  for  jobs.  But  basic  to 
any  notion  of  peace  and  justice  is  cooperation  and  mutual 
assistance.  We  cannot  achieve  a more  peaceful  and  just  society 
without  letting  go  of  some  competition. 

Third,  we  need  to  unteach  our  fear  of  failure,  or  to  put  it 
more  positively,  teach  the  benefits  and  value  of  failure.  How 
many  failures  even  make  it  into  our  texts?  Failure  in  any  area 


Wincent  Harding,  “Beyond  Amnesia;  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Future  of  America,” 
Journal  of  American  History  74  (1987):  468-476. 
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quickly  becomes  equated  with  worthlessness,  not  a deepening 
understanding  of  important  realities.  This  perspective  runs 
deeply  in  the  American  psyche  and  particularly  in  the  cultural 
phenomenon  identified  by  Robert  Bellah  in  his  seminal  article, 

“Civil  Religion  in  America.”*^  With  devastating  simplicity, 
victory  is  seen  as  a sign  of  Divine  pleasure  and  failure  as  a sign 
of  disfavor.  Many  of  our  parenting  practices  reinforce  this 
conditioning  by  associating  failure^ with  rejection  and  loss  of 
love.  So,  failure,  needless  to  say,  is  an  unpopular  and 
deliberately  neglected  topic. 

Fourth,  in  spite  of  how  broad  and  open-minded  many 
students  profess  to  be,  most  of  them  come  to  class  with  an 
incredibly  narrow  range  of  options.  Therefore  we  must 
“unteach”  a limited  range  of  options  and  open  students  to 
broader  perspectives.  To  do  so,  can  be  a challenge  to  our 
culture  which  confuses  diversity  of  products  with  diversity  of 
choice.  For  instance,  we  have  the  option  of  buying  thousands 
of  different  tapes  and  CD’s.  The  media  industry  does  not  care 
what  choice  you  make  as  long  as  it  never  occurs  to  you  to  make 
the  choice  not  to  purchase  tapes  and  CD’s  and  support  an 
industry  worth  more  than  the  gross  national  product  of  most 
African  countries.  Or  we  think  that  because  we  have  a two  party 
system  we  have  real  political  options  and  diversity  of  political 
opinions.  However,  interest  group  lobbying  for  allocation  of 
funds  substitutes  for  real  diversity  in  the  political  arena.  We 
have  to  unteach  the  heritage  of  limited  options  or,  to  put  it 
positively,  teach  a range  of  possibilities,  including  ones  that  may 
be  outside  the  culture. 

Finally,  we  need  to  unteach  the  “bits  and  bytes”  model  of 
education.  Students  learn  their  history  (and  every  other  course) 
in  carefully  orchestrated  45-60  minute  bits.  What  this  means  is 
that  one  historical  event  is  not  linked  to  another,  much  less  to 
any  other  discipline.  Formal  education,  particularly  at  the 
elementary  and  high  school  level,  seems  to  actively  discourage 
students  from  making  connections.  So  the  positive  teaching 
strategy  is  to  actively  begin  the  process  of  teaching  students  to 
look  for  relationships  and  patterns. 

What  do  each  of  these  observations  on  perspective  and 
methodology  have  to  do  with  peace? 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  un teaching  the  utilitarian 
pragmatism  of  “what  works  is  right”  is  the  traditional  beginning 


‘Robert  Bellah,  “Civil  Religion  in  America,”  Daedalus  (Winter  1967). 
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point  for  teaching  U.S.  history.  The  500th  anniversary  of 
Columbus’s  voyage  has  placed  the  question  of  historical 
interpretation  of  this  event  prominently  in  the  open  arena  of 
debate.  The  subject  generates  high  interest,  particularly  as  one 

looks  more  deeply  into  the  story.  Columbus’s  own  iary  (in 
translation)  is  a readily  available  primary  source.  Listening  to 
Columbus’s  words,  students  learn  of  the  impact  of  “discover/’ 
on  the  Native  Americans.  They  see  through  his  eyes  the 
Arawaks  greeting  him  and  his  men  with  gifts.  A few  pages  later 
they  hear  of  his  cutting  off  the  hands  of  children  who  failed  to 
bring  him  a requisite  amount  of  gold.  Obviously  this  raises 
serious  questions.  Why  meet  graciousness  with  force?  How 
does  one  justify  this?  Is  it  simply  a pragmatic  matter  that  force 
enabled  Columbus  to  achieve  his  goal  of  finding  gold?  Does 
that  make  it  all  right?  What  are  we  celebrating  with  Columbus 
Day  festivities? 

We  then  discuss  how  they  have  been  taught  this  event  in  high 
school  and  how  it  is  written  about  in  our  text.  How  much  of  the 
story  is  told  and  in  what  way?  With  whom  do  the  authors  intend 
us  to  identify?  Thus  the  text  becomes  an  example  for  learning 
critical  thinking.  In  one  lesson  we  learn  about  questioning  texts 
and  the  importance  of  looking  at  an  event  from  more  than  one 
perspective. 

Looking  at  Columbus’s  exploits  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Arawaks  leads  naturally  into  a lecture  on  Native  American 
culture.  This  is  also  an  area  of  high  interest  for  most  students, 
and  one  which  I deliberately  use  to  unteach  limited  options  and 
broaden  perspectives.  The  two  groups  I discuss  most  frequently 
are  the  Cherokee  and  the  Iroquois,  since  they  are  weU-known  in 
the  geographical  regions  where  I have  done  most  of  my 
teaching.  But  certainly  the  Southwestern  Native  Aunericans  also 
have  a great  deal  to  teach  us  about  more  peaceful  ways  of 
relating  to  one  another  and  to  the  earth. 

The  Iroquois  have  a special  place  in  teaching  peace  issues,  not 
as  an  example  of  nonviolence  or  pacifism,  which  clearly  was  not 
part  of  their  culture,  but  for  their  social  structure  and  the 
alternative  thinking  it  raises.  Most  students  have  been  raised 
with  limited  perspectives  and  easily  fall  prey  to  thinking  in 
either/ or  categories.  One  of  the  most  persistent  examples  of 
this  limited  thinking  is  in  the  area  of  gender  relationships.  Most 
students  see  power-based  patriarchy  or  strict  egalitarianism  as 
the  only  two  options  for  gender  relationships.  A little  diversion 
into  Native  American  cultures  provides  an  interesting 
alternative.  While  most  texts  are  providing  longer  sections  on 
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Native  American  culture,  only  one  text  that  I have  used  actually 
mentions  the  unique  gender  division  of  the  Iroquois  (Litwack, 
United  States) . The  Iroquois  observed  strict  gender  roles,  but  had 
a system  which  equalized  power.  Women’s  work  was  clearly 
agricultural  and  domestic  child  care.  Men’s  work  was  clearing 
fields,  hunting  and  war.  But  power  was  balanced.  Being 
domestic  in  no  way  meant  being  passive,  dependent  or 
subservient  as  it  did  for  the  disfranchised,  disempowered 
women  of  U.S.  history,  Iroquois  women  elected  their  chiefs  and 
the  chiefs  ruled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  women,  who  could 
remove  them  at  any  time.  Women  not  only  had  political  power, 
but  they  had  economic  power  since  they  controlled  most  of  the 
food  supply  and  did  most  of  the  trading,  until  European  males 
changed  that.  Thus  women  could  even  control  the  extent  and 
duration  of  war,  since  they  controlled  both  the  leadership  and 
much  of  the  food  supply.  To  most  students  this  creates  an  eye- 
opening possibility  for  alternatives.  The  benefit  of  alternatives 
is  that  once  one  breaks  out  of  tradition-bound  thinking,  one 
alternative  model  creatively  sparks  and  generates  others.  And  of 
course,  it  is  only  as  students  are  open  to  alternatives  that  an 
environment  conducive  to  new,  more  peaceful  ways  of  thinking 
can  be  formed. 

The  formative  period  ofU.S.  history  is  a goldmine  for  raising 
alternatives,  asking  why  things  happened  as  they  did.  For 
example,  Thomas  Jefferson’s  original  Declaration  of 
Independence  included  a blast  against  King  George  for 
introducing  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  Why  was  this 
deleted?  What  might  have  been  different  if  it  had  remained? 

Moving  into  the  nineteenth  century,  there  are  several 
examples  I use  to  try  to  unteach  our  cavalier  dismissal  of  failure. 
For  instance,  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807,  a response  to  the  firing 
on  a U.S.  frigate  by  a British  ship  just  outside  the  three-mile 
limit  of  the  coast  of  Virginia,  was  Jefferson’s  attempt  to  force 
the  British  to  respect  neutral  rights,  at  a time  when  he  felt  the 
young  nation  could  iU  afford  to  provoke  the  British  lion.  This 
act,  mentioned  in  nearly  all  standard  texts,  is  generally 
interpreted  with  words  like  “disaster,”  or  “weU-intentioned,  but 
unpopular.”  It  unquestionably  was  disaster  to  northern 
industries  and  commerce.  But  I also  want  students  to  raise 
questions  about  whether  it  was  a disaster  as  a measure  to  avoid 
war.  Could  it  have  prevented  U.S.  participation  in  the  War  of 
1812  if  given  a longer  chance?  I recognize  many  of  my 
colleagues  object  to  speculative  history,  and  it  certainly  has 
limits,  but  I find  it  hard  to  learn  from  history  if  one  is  not  free 
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to  do  some  speculative  “what  if?”  thinking.  Some  of  our  better 
historical  understandings  of  what  happened  come  from  asking 
about  alternatives. 

This  event  leads  to  a whole  discussion  of  boycotts,  the  nature 
of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  U.S.  bias  towards 
military  solutions,  and  questions  of  means  and  ends.  Why  is  the 
sacrifice  of  human  lives  preferable  to  the  sacrifice  of  profits? 
(Ben  Franklin  once  said  there  is  nothing  achieved  by  war  that 
couldn’t  be  achieved  more  cheaply  by  purchase.) 

I ask  students  to  be  aware  of  other  boycotts  as  we  proceed 
through  history.  For  instance,  a few  intrepid  souls  argued  for  a 
boycott  of  slave  goods,  denying  themselves  cotton  and  sugar 
produced  in  the  south.  But  the  movement  did  not  attract 
anywhere  near  the  numbers  it  needed.  This  is  a rather  telling 
commentary  on  the  commitment  of  the  North,  since  Cesar 
Chavez  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  has  found  that  to  be 
successful,  only  5%  of  the  population  needs  to  back  a boycott. 
Boycotts  have  again  become  news  as  people  argue  the 
effectiveness  and  merits  of  boycotts  against  South  Africa  and 
more  recently  against  Haiti.  Could  the  boycott  of  Iraq  have 
made  a difference  if  it  had  been  given  more  time?  Students 
usually  see  the  pattern  that  boycotts  have  not  been  given  time, 
that  they  are  not  a favored  means  of  those  in  power  because 
they  are  loath  to  give  up  privilege  and  comfort.  When  we  think 
of  successful  boycotts  in  this  country,  we  think  of  those  led  by 
African-Americans  during  the  sixties  and  by  Mexican-American 
farm  workers.  What  made  these  boycotts  successful?  The 
willingness  to  persist  and  sacrifice  for  sufficient  time;  good 
organization;  high  morale;  and  deep  belief  in  the  cause. 

Lack  of  success  of  boycotts  by  the  powerful  are  just  one 
example  of  learning  from  failure.  Because  of  texts’  emphasis  on 
what  was  successful  and  what  worked  we  seldom  hear  of 
attempts  that  failed,  robbing  us  of  the  ability  to  learn  from 
mistakes.  In  other  words,  history  is  presented  as  if  there  were 
no  mistakes.  Narrating  events  without  discussing  alternatives 
that  were  tried  gives  students  a rather  deterministic 
interpretation  of  history.  Events  seem  to  take  place  with  an 
almost  relentless  inevitability.  Since  most  failures  don’t  make  it 
into  texts,  it  takes  a bit  more  digging  to  discuss  alternatives  that 
were  offered  but  failed  for  whatever  reasons.  One  that  I often 
use  in  the  U.S.  survey  class  is  the  slavery  debates  held  in  the 
Virginia  legislature  in  1831. 

Most  histories  rightly  identify  1 830-1831  as  a turning  point  in 
sectional  conflict.  Events  like  David  Walker’s  Appeal,  Nat 
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Turner’s  Reheliion,  and  the  publication  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison’s  Uberator^tc  often  cited.  But  none  of  the  texts  I have 
used  has  included  the  Virginia  debates.  Following  Nat  Turner’s 
rebellion,  from  January  16  to  January  25,  1832,  the  Virginia 
legislature  seriously  debated  considering  proposals  for  gradual 
emancipation  of  Virginia’s  slaves,  similar  to  the  way  northern 
states  freed  their  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  While 
Carl  Degler  and^  others  caution  against  making  too  much  of  this 
event,  most  students  are  amazed  to  hear  how  Southerners  such 
as  William  Preston  forcefully  denounced  the  myth  of  the  happy 
slave,  arguing  “happiness  is  incompatible  with  slavery,”  or  how 
Virginians  like  Samuel  Moore  stood  up  in  the  legislature  and 
said,  “it  is  an  act  of  injustice,  tyranny,  and  oppression  to  hold 
any  part  of  the  human  race  in  bondage  against  their  consent.”’ 
To  think  that  influential  Southerners  seriously  considered 
emancipation  both  because  it  was  a natural  human  right  and  as 
a solution  to  the  fear  of  slave  insurrection  opens  new  ways  of 
thinking.  For  most  students,  the  power  “solution”  of  stronger 
laws — prohibiting  slaves  from  learning  to  read,  prohibiting  slave 
meetings  without  a white  present,  and  setting  up  vigilant 
patrollers — seems  to  them  to  be  the  only  possible  response. 
Yes,  it  was  this  power  response  that  won  out,  and  that  is 
recorded  forever  in  our  texts,  but  it  was  not  the  only  possible 
response.  Virginia  could  have  been  the  first  southern  state  to 
institute  a voluntary  system  for  emancipation.  Even  more  telling 
is  that  the  vote  could  have  been  reversed  if  twelve  legislators 
who  professed  to  be  antislavery,  but  were  not  prepared  to 
discuss  abolition,  had  voted  for  the  proposal.®  It  gives  students 
pause  to  reflect  on  areas  in  which  they  profess  convictions  but 
are  unwilling  to  act  in  accordance  witii  those  beliefs. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  are  another  interesting  nineteenth 
century  “failure”  that  gets  little  attention.  Formed  in  1 869  as  a 
secret  organization,  their  full  title  was  the  Most  Noble  and  Holy 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  group  was  formed  by  Uriah 
Stephens,  a Philadelphia  garment  cutter.  It  survived  the 
depression  of  1873  mainly  because  it  was  a secret  organization 
and  its  members  were  thus  protected  from  being  fired  for  being 
union  members.  But  it  also  spread  because  it  had  a philosophy 
that  was  extremely  attractive  to  workers  at  the  time,  and  one 
which  again  helps  to  unteach  the  limited  options  of  students. 


’Carl  Degler,  The  Other  South:  Southern  Dissenters  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Boston; 
Northeastern  University  Press,  1982),  37,38. 
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this  time  in  terms  of  their  thinking  about  the  inevitability  of 

labor/ management  conflict. 

Instead  of  dividing  the  world  into  labor  and  management,  the 
Knights  of  Labor  saw  a division  between  producers  and  non- 
producers. Producers  were  all  those  who  created  wealth  through 
labor  and  that  included  managers,  and  factory  owners  as  long  as 
they  worked  to  help  create  a usable  product.  Only  bankers, 
lawyers,  liquor  dealers,  speculators  and  stock  brokers,  all  of 
whom  were  considered  non-productive  parasites  on  the  social 
body,  were  prohibited  from  joining  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Far 
in  advance  of  even  most  present  unions,  membership  was  open 
to  all  working  people,  male  or  female,  skilled  or  unskilled,  black 
or  white.  Reflecting  in  some  ways  an  attempt  to  hold  on  to 
more  rural  values  of  mutuality  and  cooperation  in  the  midst  of 
industrialization,  this  idealistic  group  had  two  simple  but  radical 
beliefs:  1)  those  who  produced  things  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  and  2)  workers  and  owners  should  cooperate  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Their  vision  of  what  they  called  a “cooperative 
commonwealth’ ’ included  a society  where  the  “producers” 
enjoyed  their  just  rewards,  where  government  was  restored  to 
the  common  people  and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
exploiters,  and  where  poverty  and  want  would  be  eliminated. 
Under  the  forceful  leadership  of  Terrence  Powderly,  by  1886 
this  organization  had  three-fourths  of  a million  members 
nationally.  But  a year  later  half  its  membership  had  left,  victims 
of  the  aftermath  of  the  Haymarket  Square  riots,  a failed  strike 
against  Jay  Gould’s  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  backlash 
from  its  unwelcome  policy  of  interracial  unionism.®  Does  the 
fact  that  this  union  died  in  the  nineteenth  century  mean  its  ideas 
are  no  longer  worth  our  study? 

One  essential  aspect  of  a more  peaceful  society  that  seems 
particularly  troublesome  in  U.S.  history  is  developing 
harmonious  relationships  across  differences  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  with  so  much  racial  and  ethnic  diversity.  Many  of  today’s 
students  are  so  cynical  they  don’t  believe  it  is  possible.  This  can 
be  a very  rewarding  bubble  to  burst  I still  remember  clearly  an 
example  of  this  when  I was  teaching  in  Arkansas.  Recognizing 
the  irAerent  interest  in  local  history,  I went  into  quite  a bit  of 
depth  about  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union  which  had  its 
origins  in  the  delta  area  of  Arkansas.  In  July  1934  eleven  Anglo- 
American  and  seven  African-American  sharecroppers  met  at  the 


’Leon  Fink,  Workingmen’s  Democrage  Knights  (f  Labor  and  American  Politics  (Chicago: 
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Fairview  School  house,  south  of  Tyxonza,  Arkansas,  forming  a 
legal  organization  to  address  the  problems  of  sharecroppers. 
Dominating  the  list  of  grievances  was  the  fact  that  most 
sharecroppers  didn’t  get  a dime  of  the  subsidy  money  paid  to 
landowners  for  plowing  under  crops  as  part  of  the  New  Deal’s 
attempt  to  raise  farm  prices.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  one  union  or  two.  One  grizzled  old 
sharecropper  admitted  he  had  ridden  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
but  argued  the  time  had  come  for  one  union.  He  pointed  to  one 
of  the  African-American  sharecroppers,  saying  “This  man  is  my 
nearest  neighbor.  We  live  in  the  same  kind  of  house,  we  work 
for  the  same  plantation  owner.  . . . No  man  ever  had  a better 
neighbor. . . .”  The  sharecroppers  agreed  to  one  union  and  the 
Southern  Tenant  Farmer’s  Union  became  incorporated  under 
Arkansas  law.’° 

Students  in  Arkansas  tended  to  respect  authority  and  even 
though  I encouraged  questions  during  lectures,  no  one  had  ever 
raised  their  hand.  But  one  older  student  just  couldn’t  contain 
herself.  The  daughter  of  a white  tenant  farmer,  she  looked  at  me 
incredulously  and  said,  “Do  you  mean  to  teU  me  that  white 
farmers  organized  with  black  farmers?”  ‘^es,”  I said,  “not  more 
than  30  miles  from  where  we’re  sitting  right  now.”  She  shook 
her  head  and  replied,  “I  don’t  believe  it.”  So  I sent  her  to  the 
library  to  read  H.L.  Mitchell’s  Mean  Things  Happening  in  this  Hand 
and  look  at  the  pictures  in  his  Roll  the  Union  On.  She  came  back 
a changed  woman,  with  renewed  hope  that  blacks  and  whites 
just  might  be  able  to  work  things  out. 

It  is  not  just  that  African-Americans  and  Anglos  organized 
that  is  important.  It  is  who  opposed  such  organization  and  why. 
Planters  and  businessmen  deliberately  broke  the  union  as  a 
threat  to  both  profits  and  the  status  quo,  just  as  bankers  and 
business  successfully  undermined  the  earlier  attempts  at  cross- 
racial  organization  of  the  Southern  Farmers  Alliance.  The 
historical  reality  is  that  racial  prejudice  has  often  so  successfully 
been  used  to  prevent  class  alliances  that  those  in  power  who 
utilize  and  perpetuate  racial  antagonism  for  their  own  ends  bear 
little  public  taint  of  racism,  and  instead  point  the  accusing  finger 
of  racism  at  the  masses  of  people. 

I keep  asking  the  students  “Why?”  Why  did  the  Southern 
Tenant  Farmers  Union  meet  with  such  resistance  and  violence? 
Where  do  you  need  to  address  both  your  anger  (and  I think 
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properly  taught  history  will  and  should  at  times  raise  serious 
anger)  and  your  efforts  to  make  this  society  work  in  the  peace 
and  harmony  that  you  say  you  desire? 

All  the  issues  I have  raised,  the  embargo,  boycotts,  the 
Virginia  legislative  debates,  even  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmer’s 
Union,  eventually  are  written  about,  if  they  are  written  about  at 
ail,  as  failures.  Yet  each  of  these  failures  have  important  lessons 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  or  dismissed. 

Perhaps  a more  obvious  area  for  raising  issues  of  peace  is  in 
the  making  of  peace  treaties.  Settling  war  seems  like  a natural 
place  to  discover  principles  that  promote  lasting  peace  and  the 
absence  of  war.  However,  most  of  our  peace  treaties  show  how 
little  we  know  about  peace  and  how  strongly  we  depend  on 
power.  This  is  most  poignant  when  students  look  at  the 
settlement  of  the  Civil  War.  If  any  war  should  have  reason  for 
amicable  and  merciful  conditions,  it  should  be  a war  within  a 
nation,  between  relatives.  Radical  Republicans,  some  out  of 
genuine  concern  for  what  would  happen  if  the  Old  South 
should  rise  again,  particularly  in  light  of  the  development  of 
black  codes  and  the  KKK,  rammed  the  14th  amendment  on  an 
unwilling  South.  Return  to  the  union  was  conditional  upon 
ratifying  this  amendment  which  guaranteed  the  devastation  of 
southern  economy  by  declaring  all  debts  null  and  void,  and 
upon  the  persistence  of  antagonistic  feelings  by  prohibiting 
Confederates  from  holding  office  while  dividing  Ae  south  into 
military  districts.  Yet  the  punitive  measures  against  the  old 
plantation  masters  did  not  ensure  economic  or  political  justice 
for  the  freed  African-Americans.  The  Freedman’s  Bureau  was 
hopelessly  underfunded  and  understaffed  to  carry  out  the 
massive  task  of  providing  shelter,  medical  assistance  and 
education.  This  state  of  affairs  persisted  until  the  Republicans 
lost  interest  and  withdrew  in  order  to  gain  the  presidency  in  the 
disputed  election  of  1877.  The  crippled  South  was  left  to 
recover  as  best  it  might  with  the  unquestioned  freedom  to 
develop  a two-tiered  society  based  on  separation  of  the  races. 
Beyond  the  well-publicized  amicable  hope  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  we  have  little  attempt  after  the  Civil  War 
at  serious  negotiations  and  mutuality  in  recreating  a society 
more  closely  reflecting  the  values  of  “freedom  and  justice  for 
all.”  One  classroom  exercise  that  I sometimes  use  is  to  divide 
the  students  into  northern  Republicans,  northern  Democrats, 
freed  African-Americans,  former  plantation  owners  and  poor 
southern  whites  and  let  them  try  to  work  out  a just  and 
equitable  settlement.  There  are  many  limitations,  but  most 
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students  at  least  recognize  the  deep-seated  and  many-faceted 
conflicts  of  this  period  through  the  exercise. 

A more  openly  discussed  example  of  the  failures  of  a peace 
treaty  to  create  the  conditions  for  peace  is  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
perhaps  because  we  don’t  take  ownership  for  it  as  Americans. 
The  punitive  measures  against  Germany  are  recognized  in 
retrospect  to  have  contained  the  seeds  of  World  War  II.  But  is 
that  a lesson  we  have  learned? 

At  various  points  in  our  sweep  through  U.S.  history,  I present 
the  students  with  statistics  on  the  budget  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Again,  this  is  a deliberate  attempt  to  get  them  to  raise 
questions  about  choices  and  about  consequences.  James 
Madison  worried  that  too  great  a gap  between  rich  and  poor 
would  destabilize  the  nation  and  cause  factions.  Note  well:  This 
is  James  Madison,  principal  author  of  our  constitution — not 
Karl  Marx.  For  too  long  we  have  given  the  concern  about 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  to  Marxists  and  not  realized  the 
long  tradition  within  our  own  country  that  has  been  lost  to 
unbridled  capitalism  and  greed.  Recent  statistics  only  confirm 
the  seriousness  of  this  issue,  as  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
is  now  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  government  began 
collecting  such  statistics.  Rioting  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities 
is  once  again  giving  the  country  the  opportunity  to  see  that 
poverty,  racism,  and  rioting  are  all  forms  of  violence  against 
society,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  street  violence 
without  dealing  with  the  underlying  systemic  violence  that 
produces  it. 

Use  of  the  nation’s  resources  seems  to  be  one  area  where 
students  seldom  make  connections,  but  once  it  has  been 
pointed  out  they  are  amazed  at  what  they  find  For  instance,  the 
transcontinental  railroad  and  Reconstruction  occurred  within 
the  same  decade.  Yet  one  topic  is  generally  covered  under 
transportation  and  industrial  expansion;  the  other  under  the 
Civil  War  and  its  aftermath.  This  compartmentalization  of 
information  makes  it  difficult  for  students  to  see  the  important 
ways  in  which  decisions  in  one  area  have  consequences  or 
relationships  in  other  areas.  For  instance,  between  1850  and 
1871  180  million  acres  of  land  were  given  to  the  railroads. 
“What,”  I ask  my  students,  “would  have  happened  if  instead  the 
government  had  chosen  to  give  forty  acres  to  every  freed 
African-American  family?”  Most  students  have  always  assumed 
that  “forty  acres  and  a mule”  was  an  unrealistic  dream.  Yet  the 
government  owned  enough  land  at  the  time  to  do  this.  Why  did 
it  value  railroads  (many  of  whose  developers  could  have  come 
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up  with  the  capital  to  purchase  land)  over  human  survival  and 
dignity?  This  question  opens  up  all  sorts  of  alternative  thinking 
about  Reconstruction,  as  well  as  a greater  awareness  of  the 
many  problems  caused  by  allocation  of  resources  rather  than 
their  scarcity. 

A look  at  the  contemporary  budget  shows  similar  problems 
caused  by  allocation.  We  are  used  to  passively  accepting  that 
there  is  no  money  available  for  education  or  national  health 
insurance  at  the  same  time  we  continue  to  spend  for  the 
military.  What  do  we  have  to  show  for  such  lop-sided  priorities? 
An  outrageous  debt,  25%  of  aU  children  born  to  poverty,  more 
than  35  million  citizens  without  health  insurance,  a nation  that 
ranks  twenty-second  in  infant  mortality. 

Conclusion 

What  would  it  take  to  move  towards  a more  peaceful  society? 
I have  chosen  to  focus  on  creating  a society  where  it  is  easier  to 
be  nonviolent,  on  a personal  level,  a structural  level,  and  a 
national  level.  But  this  requires  students  who  feel  they  can  make 
a difference.  Jonathan  Kozol  in  The  Night  is  Dark  offers  a 
thought  that  everyone,  but  especially  history  teachers,  needs  to 
hear.  He  speaks  of  a sign  posted  on  a university  bulletin  board 
answering  that  perennial  question,  “What  can  I do  with  a 
history  major?”  TTie  answers  were  the  usual:  historian,  museum 
worker,  researcher,  writer,  teacher;  all  those  who  deal  with 
history  at  arm’s  length.  He  then  wonders  why  not  include 
occupations  like  labor-leader,  student-organizer,  rebel, 
revolutionary,  saint  or  senator.^’  In  short,  why  not  study  history 
in  order  to  make  history,  in  order  to  make  a difference?  We 
need  to  examine  more  closely  both  our  methods  and  our 
content  if  we  are  sincere  about  wanting  to  teach  peace  in  U.S. 
survey  courses. 

History  is  both  sobering  and  empowering.  In  teaching 
students  to  ask  important  and  relevant  questions  and  in 
unteaching  students  pragmatism,  competition,  fear  of  failure, 
limited  options  and  disconnected  information,  it  is  my  hope 
that  students  will  learn  to  be  history-makers,  advocates  in 
whatever  field,  for  a more  just,  abundant,  and  peaceful  society. 


"Jonathan  Kozol,  The  Night  is  Dark  and  1 am  Far  From  Home  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1990),  118. 
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Feminist  Historiography  and  Teaching 
Peace 

Rachel  Waltner  Goossen 

This  conference  is  important  to  me,  and,  I suspect,  to  other 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  practical  suggestions  for  talking 
with  students  about  a whole  range  of  issues  related  to  peace  and 
violence.  This  semester  I am  teaching  a course  at  the  University 
ofKansas  on  the  history  of  American  women.  Earlier  this  week, 
one  of  my  students  turned  in  a short  paper  describing  an  event 
that  had  taken  place  in  her  sorority.  The  women  had  invited  a 
male  speaker  to  come  and  talk  about  self-defense  for  women. 
Here  is  an  excerpt  of  what  my  student  wrote: 

Our  guest  spoke  about  a woman’s  defense  against  a 
would-be  attacker.  He  said  that  the  best  way  to  defend 
yourself  is  to  get  away  and  hit,  and  he  demonstrated  a 
number  of  holds  and  escapes.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  knowing  these  self-defense  techniques,  but 
also  encouraged  us  to  carry  a weapon.  Some  examples  of 
weapons  he  thought  to  be  most  effective  were  keys,  a stun 
gun,  and  mace. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening,  our  speaker  gave  us  all  the 
opportunity  to  buy  a bottle  of  mace  for  fifteen  dollars. 
About  fifty  out  of  the  one  hundred  women  in  the  room 
purchased  a bottle.  This  made  me  wonder  about  the 
stereotype  of  women  as  pacifists.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
talk,  when  our  speaker  had  asked  how  many  of  us  carried  a 
weapon  (such  as  mace),  there  were  only  about  10  hands. 
Now  there  are  50.  This  trend  tells  me  that  although  our 
culture  has  considered  women  to  be  weak  and  submissive 
in  the  past,  women  are  becoming  stronger  and  more 
independent.  Their  level  of  pacifism  is  changing.  We  have 
talked  in  our  class  about  whether  women  are  innately 
passive.  I think  this  is  a false  stereotype. 

Well,  my  student  has  a point;  she’s  correct  in  her  perception 
that  because  avoidance  of  use  of  force  has  been  perceived  as 
“typically  feminine,”  our  society  has  stereotyped  women  as 
natural  peacemakers  rather  than  as  powerful  agents  of  change. 
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Many  feminists  do  not  embrace  pacifism  for  that  very  reason.'* 

But  as  I read  her  account  of  the  man  with  the  mace,  I worried 
that  I hadn’t  done  a very  good  job  in  class  delineating  the 
differences  between  passivity  and  pacifism.  As  a teacher  of 
women’s  history,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  frame  questions 
around  whether  women  are  innately  “passive.”  So  I need  to 
think  more  deeply  about  how  to  teach  peace.  And  also  justice. 
What  does  justice  mean,  for  example,  to  twenty-year-old  female 
students  who  are  sensitized  to  violence  against  women? 

ITie  papers  by  Valarie  Ziegler  and  Carol  Hunter  offer  helpful 
insights  into  ways  lhat  we  might  promote  an  alternative  vision 
of  society;  a vision  that  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  mace 
salesman  who  did  pretty  well  financially  in  one  evening  at  a 
sorority  house.  Hunter  describes  vision  as  “a  truly  abundant 
society,  one  where  everyone  has  food,  shelter,  medical  care, 
education  . . . and  a sense  of  belonging  to  some  community.” 
Hunter  takes  us  on  a sweep  of  American  history,  dipping  into 
events  from  the  early  national  period.  Reconstruction,  and  the 
Depression  that  lend  themselves  to  alternative  interpretations. 
Ziegler  shows  us  how  women  peace  activists  labored  to  teach 
schoolchildren  about  “the  possibilities  of  peace  rather  than  the 
glories  of  war,”  and  how  turn-of-the-century  female  theorists 
“promote[d]  enthusiasm  for  peace  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women.” 

Hunter 

A main  section  of  Hunter’s  paper  dealt  with  methodological 
considerations  in  teaching  history  from  a pacifist  perspective. 
She  asserted  that  we  need  to  question  our  culture’s  fear  of 
failure  and  find  ways  to  teach  the  benefits  and  value  of  failure. 
Indeed,  I think  we  can  read  Ziegler’s  paper  on  feminist 
historiography — particularly  her  reading  of  the  lifework  ofjulia 
Ward  Howe  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman — as  case  studies  of 
extraordinary  women  whose  radical  visions  failed  to  transform 
American  society.  Both  Hunter’s  and  Ziegler’s  papers 
underscored  the  notion  that  failures  in  history,  which  not 
coincidentally  are  often  absent  from  textbooks,  are  as  relevant 
and  instructive  as  purported  successes. 

Hunter’s  paper  is  a tribute  to  the  idealism  of  the  teaching 
profession.  We  saw  clearly  from  her  self-descriptions  that  she 


'Berniece  A.  Carroll,  “Feminism  and  Pacifism:  Historical  and  Theoretical  Connections,” 
in  Ruth  Roach  Pierson,  ed..  Women  and  Peace:  Theoretical,  Historical,  and  Practical  Perspectives 
(London:  Croon  Helm,  1987),  p.  4. 
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teaches  deliberately  and  reflectively;  she  aims  to  cut  through 
apathy  and  cynicism,  and  empower  her  students  to  know  that 
they  can  make  a difference.  The  analytic  strengths  of  her  paper 
are  many,  particularly  her  critique  of  most  college-level  history 
textbooks,  her  defense  of  the  uses  of  speculative  history  (or 
“what  if’  thinking),  and  her  emphasis  on  the  need  to  teach  a 
range  of  possibilities  to  students  who  are  not  conditioned  to 
question  dominant  cultural  values.  Hunter  suggested  that 
teachers  experiment  with  course  content  and  draw  from  a full 
palette  of  historical  events  that — as  in  the  case  of  her  Arkansas 
tenant  farmers  example — might  be  unusually  familiar  to 
students  because  of  a local  context,  or — as  in  her  example  of 
the  unique  gender  division  of  the  Iroquois — fall  outside  the 
cultural  traditions  of  her  students. 

Another  strength  ofHunter’s  approach  is  the  breadth  that  she 
brought  to  her  subject.  Teachers  who  talk  about  peace  only 
superficially  or  intermittently,  without  integrating  it  into  the 
history  curriculum,  only  contribute  to  what  we  might  call  the 
ghettoization  of  peace  studies. 

I fear  that  women  scholars  contribute  to  this  problem  perhaps 
more  than  their  fair  share,  since  women,  who  often  profess 
disinterest  in  male -dominated  subjects,  tend  not  to  teach  classes 
or  do  research  on  international  relations,  war,  and  diplomacy. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Cynthia  Enloe’s  critique  of  the 
militarization  of  women’s  lives  globally  is  perhaps  the  best;  I 
commend  to  you  her  1983  book.  Does  Khaki  Become  You?  Noted 
peace  scholar  Blanche  Wiesen  Cook  warned  that  any  woman 
historian  worth  her  salt  will  have  to  follow  Enloe’s  lead.  “One 
cannot  study  peace,”  Cook  said,  “without  knowing  the  history 
and  politics  of  war,  the  realities  of  militarism,  and  the  role 
played  by  international  economics.”^  These  issues,  in  all  their 
complexity,  are  of  vital  concern  to  women,  and  we  can  surely 
embrace  Hunter’s  model  for  addressing  them  in  her  U.S.  history 
survey. 

It  does  seem,  though,  that  Hunter’s  paper  raised  some 
difficult  questions  about  pacifism  as  an  ideology.  Of  particular 
interest  was  her  concept  of  “unteaching” — the  quest  on  the  part 
of  a peace-minded  teacher  to  challenge  students’  assumptions 
about  democracy,  war,  the  distribution  of  resources,  and  so 


^Cynthia  Enloe,  Does  Khaki  Become  You?  The  Militarisation  of  Women’s  Lives  (London:  Pluto 
Press,  1983). 

’Blanche  Wiesen  Cook,  “Feminism  and  Peace  Research:  Thoughts  on  Alternative 
Strategy,”  Women's  Studies  Quarterly  X2  (Summer  1984):  18. 
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forth.  To  what  extent  does  an  instructor  have  a moral  obligation 

to  make  her  ideological  biases  known  to  students?  Hunter  noted 
that  she  always  asks  students  to  read  the  biographical  sketches 
of  textbooks’  authors,  “hoping  they  will  at  least  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  someone’s  choice  in  the  content  of  what  they 
read.”  Is  it  also,  then,  desirable  for  a professor  of  American 
history  to  spend  the  first  day  of  the  semester  saying  to  one’s 
students,  “I  am  a feminist  / pacifist  / Marxist  . . . [fill  in  the 
blank]  . . . and  here’s  what  I think  are  some  important  themes 
in  U.S.  history”?  As  I listened  to  Jim  Juhnke’s  “manifesto”  last 
evening,  I gathered  that  this  “what  you  see  is  what  you  get” 
approach  to  classroom  teaching  is  a logical  step  for  pacifist 
instructors  to  take.  It  also  occurs  to  me  that  in  some  contexts  this 
kind  of  up-front  approach  might  propel  a few  unsympathetic 
students  right  out  the  door. 

Now  to  clarify,  I would  endorse  a comment  made  last  evening 
that  pacifism  does  not  have  to  be  thought  of  only  as  an 
ideological  position;  it  needs  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a social 
movement.  This  is  also  emphasized  in  Valarie  Ziegler’s  study  of 
women  who  motivated  others  to  become  peace  activists. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  I think  we  need  to  acknowledge  the 
potential  for  conflict  between  students  and  teachers  who  bring 
into  the  classroom  ideological  perspectives  that  are  poles  apart. 
We  also  need  to  devise  strategies  to  deal  constructively  with 
such  conflicts.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  happens  to  be  a 
Chicano  professor  in  California  teaches  a course  on  the  history 
of  the  American  West.  He  reports  feeling  pressure  from  a 
couple  of  directions  in  the  classroom;  most  overtly  from  Anglo- 
American  students  who  are  disturbed  by  his  emphasis  on  the 
history  of  indigenous  peoples  in  the  West.  These  Anglo- 
American  students  claim  that  his  perspective  as  a minority 
faculty  member  distorts  his  teaching.  Less  obviously,  but  just  as 
keenly,  this  professor  also  feels  pressures  from  Mexican- 
American  and  other  minority  students  who  critique  him  as  a 
latter-day  “Uncle  Tom.”  They  say  he  is  too  timid  in  his 
interpretations  of  cultural  hegemony  in  American  history. 

I raise  this  issue  because  the  kind  of“un teaching”  that  Hunter 
is  advocating  will  be  very  threatening  to  some  students.  It  is  at 
least  remotely  possible,  I think,  that  teachers  and  students  can 
bridge  ideological  differences  and  come  to  an  agreement  about 
what  sort  of  society  we  are;  one  with  a vast  disparity  of  wealth 
and  power  and  a roster  of  attendant  social  problems.  But  what 
kind  of  society  do  we  want  to  become?  That  is  a question  to 
which  we  who  have  chosen  to  attend  this  conference  might 
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ultimately  reach  consensus.  But  obviously,  we  will  find  no  such 

agreement  in  university  or  college  classrooms  that  mirror  the 
gender,  ethnic,  and  racial  tensions  that  are  so  prevalent  in  our 
society. 

I was  struck  by  the  way  in  which  Hunter  described  her 
students’  openness  to  the  teaching  of  peace  in  her  U.S.  history 
survey  course.  A number  ofher  students  responded  with  “wide- 
eyed  amazement”  that  history  could  be  interesting  and  relevant; 
in  one  poignant  case,  an  older  student  emerged  from  Hunter’s 
course  “a  changed  woman,”  filled  with  fresh  optimism  about 
the  future  of  race  relations.  Clearly,  these  students  are 
responding  to  good  teaching.  But  I wonder  what  strategies  are 
av^able  to  us  when  students  do  respond  as  positively?  This 
question  arises  out  of  my  own  experience.  As  I found  out  a year 
ago,  it’s  tough  to  teach  about  peace  in  a U.S.  survey  course 
while  a popular  war  like  the  Gulf  War  is  going  on.  I’d  be  a glad 
for  a comment  or  two  from  Carol  Hunter  about  any 
experiences  she  may  have  had  in  which  students  resisted  her 
attempts  to  “unteach”  them.  And  I’d  be  glad  for  comments 
from  senior  scholars  or  other  conference  participants  here  who 
have  had  more  experience  than  I in  teaching  American  history 
during  wartime,  when  passions  run  high. 

Ziegler 

Valarie  Ziegler  argued  that  certain  American  women  have 
long  articulated  significant  alternative  visions  of  a peaceful  and 
just  society,  but  that  “historians  have  largely  ignored  this 
witness  for  peace.”  She  is  right,  of  course,  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  she  directed  us  to  the  Schiesinger  Library  at  Radcliffe 
College,  the  Swarthmore  College  Peace  Collection,  and  other 
archives  that  collect  the  papers  of  prominent  feminists.  The 
history  of  feminism  in  this  country  dovetails  the  history  of 
pacifism,  and  as  educators  committed  to  peace,  we  ought  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  what  Nancy  Cott  has  called  “the 
grounding  of  modern  feminism,”  including  Julia  Ward  Howe’s 
insistence  on  the  moral  sublimity  of  motherhood  and  the 
sociobiological  theories  of  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman.'^  Ziegler 
pointed  out  that  these  women  made  significant  contributions  to 
a male-defined  society,  on  their  own  terms.  Not  the  least  of 
these  contributions  were  peace-oriented  activities  among 


‘Nancy  Cott,  The  Grounding  of  Modem  Feminism  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1987), 
93-94.  Cott  claims  that  intemation  al  peace  was  major  item  of  concern  among  organized 

women  in  the  1920s.” 
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suffragists,  women’s  club  members,  and  the  Woman’s  Peace 
Party. 

Ziegler  cautioned,  however,  that  we  ought  not  incorporate 
these  feminist  voices  uncritically.  I agree.  We  should  probe 
these  women’s  lives  more  deeply  to  see  why  their  radical  vision 
for  restructuring  society  failed.  Historian  Deborah  Gorham,  in 
a brilliant  essay  subtided  “The  Failure  of  Nonviolence,”  writes 
of  Vera  Brittain  and  the  Great  War.  Gorham  offers  an 
explanation  of  why  men  and  women  alike  tend  to  support  war 
during  the  actual  conflict,  even  if  beforehand  they  had 
expressed  antiwar  sentiments.^  Historically,  women  pacifists 
(whether  of  an  isolationist  stripe  or  an  internationalist  stripe) 
have  embraced  sentimental  views  of  masculinity  and  femininity, 
harking  back  to  the  Victorian  ideology  of  separate  spheres. 

This  is  precisely  the  foundation  that  Julia  Ward  Howe  laid  for 
women’s  pacifism:  motherhood.  But  the  political  outlook  of 
women  in  wartime  is  shaped  to  a great  extent  by  their  family 
relations.  In  other  words,  women’s  commitment  to  pacifism,  if 
rooted  in  sentimental  notions  of  motherhood,  can  quickly  erode 
when  their  sons  are  called  to  war.  Surely  that  tangled  web  of 
motive  and  conflict  on  the  part  of  pacifist  women  in  wartime 
needs  to  be  part  of  any  analysis  of  feminism  and  peace;  at  the 
very  least,  it  helps  to  explain  why  Jane  Addams’  role  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  pacifists  became  so  difficult  in  1917  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  led  the  United  States  into  war.^ 

I have  one  last  comment  on  Ziegler’s  paper  on  feminist 
historiography,  and  that  is  to  question  how  “mainline”  these 
women  really  were,  given  the  radical  import  of  their  message.  I 
also  wonder  if  we’d  serve  our  cause  of  re-conceptualizing  peace 
education  better  by  collapsing  categories  like  “historic  peace 
fringe”  and  “mainline”  voices,  rather  than  calling  attention  to 
them.  Those  categories  become  pretty  fuzzy  if  one  is  talking 
about,  say,  eighteenth  century  American  Quaker  women  who 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  some  circles,  and  yet 
identified  with  a historic  peace  church  tradition.’ 

Finally,  I want  to  thank  both  Valarie  Ziegler  and  Carol  Hunter 
for  elucidating  important  visions  of  peace  that  are,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  women  ’/visions.  I fervently  hope  that  the  building  of  new 


^Deborah  Gorham,  “Vera  Brittain,  Flora  MacDonald  Denison  and  the  Great  War:  The 
Failure  of  Nonviolence,”  in  Pierson,  ed,  137-148. 

‘Ibid.,  140;  comments  by  Alison  Prentice  in  Pierson,  203. 

’See  Elisabeth  Potts  Brown  and  Susan  Mosher  Stuard,  eds..  Witnesses  for  Change:  Quaker 
Women  Over  Three  Centuries  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1989). 
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interpretation  of  American  history — focused  on  peace — ^wiU 
incorporate  and  account  for  such  visions. 
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War  and  Patriotism  from  Historic  Peace 
Church  Perspectives 

Donald  F.  Durnbaugh 

The  first  article  in  the  first  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Mennonite Quarterly  Review  (January  1927)  was  written  by  Guy  F. 
fSershberger  (1896-1989)7  The  author  was  a newly-appointed 
faculty  member  of  the  re-organized  Goshen  College,  recruited 
by  his  longtime  mentor,  Sanford  C.  Yoder  (1879-1975). 
Hershberger  had  recendy  received  a master’s  degree  in  history 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1925  and  spent  the  summer  in 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago  before  he  began 
teaching  that  fall  at  Goshen.^ 

Probably  reflecting  influences  from  his  graduate  program,  as 
well  as  his  Mennonite  upbringing,  Hershberger  chose  “False 
Patriotism”  as  the  theme  of  his  article.  The  lengthy  two-part 
essay  was  introduced  by  editorial  comments,  undoubtedly 
penned  by  Harold  S.  Bender  (1897-1962): 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  to  attack  and  mitigate  the 
false  and  chauvinistic  nationalism  which  is  a major  cause  of 
wars  and  a constant  cause  of  misunderstanding  and  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  other  cultures,  civilizations, 
and  peoples.  However,  an  effective  crusade  against  such 
unworthy  nationalism  must  deal  with  the  causes  of 


'Guy  F.  Hershberger,  “False  Patriotisin,”  Mennonik Quarterly  Revieu/l  (January'  1927);  9-27; 
(April  1927):  29-45.  Although  this  article  is  not  cited  in  the  article  by  John  K.  Stoner  and 
Robert  S.  Kreider,  ‘Tatriodsm,”  TheMemoniteEngclopedia  (1990)  5:679-680,  the  bibliography 
appended  testifies  to  ongoing  Mennonite  concern  about  die  topic. The  subject“patriotism” 
is  not  indexed  in  Hershberger’s  major  work — War,  Peace  and  Nonresistance  (Scottdale,  Pa.: 
Herald  Press,  1944,  rev.  ed.  1953) — but  he  discussed  the  foundational  issue,  the  relation  of 
the  nonresistant  Christian  to  the  state,  at  length  in  that  work  (pp.  154-169)  and  in  many 
other  places.  “Patriotism”  is  not  included  as  a separate  rubric  in  the  massive  compilation 
Annotated  Bib/iograpfy  of  Mennonite  Writings  on  Warand  Peace:  1930-1980,  ed.  W.  M.  Swattley'  and 
C.J.  Dyck  (ScottdaleJPa./Kitchener,  Ont.:  Herald  Press,  1 987)  although  relevant  articles  are 
found  in  the  lengthy  sections  “Church  and  State”  (pp.  128-177)  and  “Nationalism”  (pp.  406- 
418). 

^Several  essays  published  in  a Festschrift  fot  Hershberger  provide  excellent  analyses  of  his 
life  and  work;  the  book  is  John  Richard  Burkholder  and  Calvin  Redekop,  eds..  Kingdom, 
Cross,  and  Community:  Essays  on  Mennonite  Themes  in  Honor  of  Guy  F.  Hershberger  (Scottdale, 
Pa./Kitchener,  Ont.:  Herald  Press,  1976).  The  essays  are:  "nieron  F.  Schlabach,  “To  Focus 
a Mennonite  Vision,”  (pp.  15-50,  301);  Leonard  Gross,  “History  and  Community  in  the 
Thought  of  Guy  F.  Hershberger,”  (pp.  51-64,  301);  Robert  S.  Kreider,  “Discerning  the 
Times,”  (pp.  65-85,  301-302).  See  also  Leonard  Gross,  “G^  F.  Hershberger:  On  the 
Occasion  of  his  Ninetieth  Birthday,”  Mennonite  Historical  Bulletin  Qanuary  1987):  4-6;  “Guy 
F.  Hershberger,  1896-1989,”  Mennonite  Quarter^  Revietu  64  (April  1990):  192;  John  Richard 
Burkholder,  “Hershberger,  Guy  F.,”  The  Mennonite  Engclopedia  (1990)  5:369. 
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nationalistic  and  chauvinistic  sentiment,  and  seek  to  remove 

them. 

The  editor  reported  Hershberger’s  finding  that  false 
nationalism  grew  out  of  false  patriotism;  such  false  patriotism 
“consists  of  an  exaggerated  and  unwarranted  conception  of  the 
superior  virtues  of  the  national  stock  and  the  national  leaders.” 
For  that  reason,  “a  sober  re^zation  of  the  true  facts  regarding 
the  nation’s  past,  a sane  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  heroes 
of  former  days”  might  serve  to  reduce  the  “inflated  estimate 
Americans  have  of  themselves.”  They  would  then  be  aided  in 
the  realization  that  “both  they  and  their  national  heroes  have 
been  made  out  of  the  same  common  clay  as  that  out  of  which 
all  men  are  made.” 

While  disavowing  any  similarity  between  Hershberger’s 
approach  and  the  debunking  of  national  leaders  then  common, 
the  editor  hoped  that  the  present  article  might  “enlarge  the 
circle  of  true  patriots”  and  diminish  the  numbers  of  false 
patriots  who  insist  on  glorifying  the  accomplishments  and 
characters  of  the  nation’s  founders,  denying  them  any  human 
frailties.  “It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  patriotism  of  the  average 
person  is  based  on  a more  solid  ground  and  deeper  motives 
than  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  personal  spotlessness  and 
religious  piety  of  a few  men  who  lived  and  died  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.”  The  editor  concluded  his  introduction  with 
a statement  of  hermeneutical  method:  “Error  is  best  dissipated 
not  by  clamor  but  by  the  clear  light  of  truth. 

In  fact,  these  comments  present  an  excellent  precis  of  the 
article.  Hershberger  began  with  the  dissection  of  a typical 
flagwaving  peroration  by  the  romantic  historian  George 
Bancroft  (1 800-1 891).  The  noted  historian  Leopold  von  Ranke 
(1795-1886),  of  historicist  fame,  remarked  of  Bancroft  that  his 
history  was  the  best  ever  written  from  the  democratic  point  of 
view,  which,  it  is  said,  both  gratified  and  annoyed  the  American 
author.).  Franklin  Jameson  (1859-1937)  said  ofhim  that  all  his 
histories  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson.  Bancroft  portrayed  the 
citizens  of  the  new  nation,  in  the  quotation  selected  by 
Hershberger,  as  “more  sincerely  religious,  better  educated,  of 
serener  minds,  and  of  purer  morals  than  the  men  of  any  former 


’“Editorial,”  Mennonik Quarterly  'Review  1 (January  1927):  3-4. 
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republic,”  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  an  unexampled 
nation  based  on  the  principle  of  justice.'* 

In  his  discussion  Hershberger  traced  the  typical  development 
of  nationalism  until  a catalyst  brings  forth  a common  reafeation 

of  unity:  “That  people  which  thinks  itself  a nation  is  a nation.” 
Such  catalyst  is  often  a war:  “Threat  of  war  serves  as  the 
unifying  agent  which  completes  the  process  of  nationalization; 
people  are  then  rudely  shaken  into  a realization  that  they  are  a 
nation,  that  the  nation  is  in  danger,  and  that  it  must  be 
defended.” 

At  this  point,  people  develop  a strong  emotional  bond  with 
the  nation  and  its  heritage,  glorying  in  its  history  and  revering  its 
heroes.  Here,  according  to  Hershberger,  appears  the  dividing 
line  between  true  and  false  patriotism:  “Patriotism  is  genuine 
largely  to  the  extent  that  it  is  tempered  and  guided  by  a cool 
intelligence;  it  is  spurious  whenever  it  is  permitted  to  pass  under 
the  control  of  a passionate  emotionalism.”^ 

With  this  basis  established,  the  author  proceeded  to  examine 
common  understandings  of  the  course  of  the  American 
revolution,  for  example,  the  political  path  of  George 
Washington  or  the  development  of  the  Constitution;  he  found 
them  all  lacking  in  historical  accuracy.  He  quoted  approvingly 
the  historian  John  Bach  McMaster  (1852-1932),  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  wrote: 

A very  little  study  of  long-forgotten  politics  will  suffice  to 
show  that  in  filibustering  and  gerrymandering,  in  stealing 
governorships  and  legislatures,  in  using  force  at  the  polls,  in 
colonizing  and  in  distributing  patronage  to  whom  patronage 
is  due,  in  all  the  frauds  and  tricks  that  go  to  make  up  the 
worst  form  of  practical  politics,  the  men  who  founded  our 
State  and  national  governments  were  always  our  equals,  and 
often  our  masters.^ 


^George  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States  of America  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1834-75), 
6:474,  quoted  in  Hershberger,  “False  Patriotism,”  9.  See  also  “Bancroft,  George,”  The  New 
Columbia  Engclopedia,  1975  ed.,  221-222;  George  H.  Callcott,  History  in  the  United  States:  1800- 
1860  (Baltimore/London:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1970),  esp.  186-188;  Harvey  Wish,  The 
American  Historian:  A Social-Intellectual  History  of  the  Writing  tf  the  American  Past  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1960),  70-87;  Allan  Nevins,  The  Gateway  to  History  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath,  1938),  41. 

^Hershberger,  “False  Patriotism,”  10. 

‘John  Bach  McMaster,  With  the  Fathers:  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York: 
Appleton,  1896),  71,  quoted  in  Hershberger,  “False  Patriotism,”  15. 
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Hershbeiger  then  turned  to  a discussion  of  the  “personal  life 
and  character  of  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  country,”  focusing 
his  attention  on  their  religious  views.  To  ward  off  possible 
criticism,  in  a manner  like  that  of  the  editor,  the  author  asserted 
that  his  purpose  was  not  to  disparage  either  the  character  or  the 
service  of  these  leaders,  noting  that  he  acknowledged  their 
contribution  and  respectability.  “But,”  he  stated,  “it  is  a false 
patriotism  which,  in  the  face  of  better  knowledge,  places  these 
men  on  pedestals  of  perfection,  envelops  their  spirits  in  an 
atmosphere  of  divinity,  and  decries  every  criticism  which  the 
historian  may  feel  called  upon  to  make  of  their  spotless 
characters  and  faultless  careers.”  Again  the  appeal  is  to 
unvarnished  truth  over  against  pious  legend.^ 

In  what  reads  now  as  a forerunner  of  the  spate  of  Civil 
Religion  discussion  of  the  1970s  and  1980s,  Hershberger 
documented  the  deistic  postures  of  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams.  He 
devoted  several  pages  to  the  fortunes  of  the  freethinking 
Thomas  Paine,  to  whose  initiative  is  owed  so  much  of  the 
success  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  strength  of  the 
troubled  new  union,  in  the  authors  view.  Yet,  Tom  Paine  was 
reviled  and  harassed  as  an  inhdel  while  holding  much  the  same 
views  as  the  famed  Franklin  and  Jefferson. 

For  Hershberger  the  irony  was  clear:  “The  name  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  our  country  who  did  as  much  as  any  single  man  to 
bring  about  American  independence  and  the  establishment  of 
the  new  nation  has  become  a household  word  for  all  that  is  evil 
because  of  his  religious  views.  And  others  holding  essentially 
the  same  views  have  been  placed  upon  pedestals  of  perfection 
and  enshrouded  in  a veil  of  divinity  . . .”  Indeed,  opined  the 
author,  with  mild  mockery,  “it  behooves  him  who  would  escape 
the  stigma  of  being  regarded  unpatriotic  never  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  spotlessness  and  blamelessness  of  these  quasi- 
divine beings.” 

The  New  History  and  Its  Challengers 

The  author’s  conclusion:  “A  large  proportion  of  the  American 
people  is  stOl  interested  in  the  glorification  of  the  American 
nation  far  more  than  in  a knowledge  of  the  tmth.”^  Fortunately, 


’Hershbeiger,  “False  Patriotism,”  15. 

“Note  the  comment  by  Dale  W.  Brown,  “The  Free  Church  of  the  Future,”  in  Burkholder 
and  Redekop,  Kingdom,  p.  266. 

’Hershbeiger,  “False  Patriotism,”  26-27. 
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from  his  perspective,  a new  era  had  dawned.  The  wave  of  new 
and  progressive  scholarship  in  history  bade  fair  to  bring  about 
a salutary  revision  of  historical  interpretation.  A saner  view  of 
the  actual  course  of  the  American  Revolution  showed  that 
England  was  not  all  that  tyrannical  under  George  III,  nor  were 
the  colonists  all  saints,  as  was  commonly  assumed.  The  New 
History  went  beyond  political  and  military  emphases  to  analyze 
the  social,  economic,  religious,  and  cultural  aspects  of  the 
American  experience.  A recent  study  of  American  history  texts 
called  this  the  “Hundred  Flowers”  era.  A writer  discussing  the 
study  stated  of  this  school:  “Written  by  trained  historians, 
representing  diverse  points  of  view,  the  new  texts,  born  of  the 
Progressive  revolt,  were  intensely  political  and  remarkably  free 
of  cant.”^° 

Who  were  these  scholars?  Hershberger  mentioned,  besides 
the  previously  cited  McMaster  of  an  earlier  era,  “Professors 
Schlesinger,  Muzzey,  Andrews,  McLaughlin,  Dodd,  Van  Tyne, 
Osgood,  Becker,  and  a score  of  others.”  His  graduate  training 
at  Iowa  and  Chicago  had  obviously  exposed  him  to  the  leading 
lights  of  the  New  History.  [Interestingly,  given  his  generd 
approach,  the  name  of  Charles  A.  Beard  (1874-1 948)  is  missing; 
Beard’s  interpretation  of  the  economic  basis  of  the  Constitution 
would  have  buttressed  the  author’s  views.]  Arthur  Meier 
Schlesinger  (1888-1965)  pioneered  in  social  and  cultural  history 
from  his  positions  at  Ohio  State  and  Harvard.  David  Muzzey 
(1870-1965)  was  known  for  his  progressive  textbooks,  at  one 
time  ubiquitous  in  American  public  schools;  they  were  noted 
for  their  realism  and  candor  in  pointing  out  less  than  glorious 
aspects  of  American  life,  such  as  endemic  political  corruption. 
For  this  approach  he  was  deemed  “un-American”  and  received 
abusive  mail  every  day,  some  angry  correspondents  challenging 
him  to  duels.  The  Hearst  newspapers  carried  cartoons  showing 
the  foundations  of  an  American  schoolhouse  being  destroyed 
by  the  gnawings  of  a huge  rat  labeled  “Dr.  Muzzey.” 

Charles  M.  Andrews  (1863-1943)  led  in  the  re-interpretation 
of  British  colonial  policy  to  show  the  inevitable  clash  between 
the  rapidly  developing  American  colonies  and  the  justifiable,  if 
overly  rigid,  British  colonial  policy.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin 


‘'The  shift  in  historiography  is  discussed  in  Wi sh,  American  Historian  (1960),  csp.  267-269; 
Page  Smith,  The  Historian  and  Histo^  (New  York:  Knopf,  1964);  and  John  High  am  and 
others,  Histo^  (Engjewood  Qiffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1965),  104-116.  The  recent  study  is 
Frances  FitzGerald,  America  Revised-  History  Schoolbooks  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Boston:  Adandc- 
Litde,  Brown,  1979),  described  in  Walter  Karp,  “Textbook  America:  The  Teaching  of 
History,”  Harpers  (May  1980):  80-88. 
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(1861-1947),  not  as  well  known  as  the  others  listed,  was 
chairman  of  the  department  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  therefore  known  to  Hershberger.  He  was  noted 
for  his  perceptive  studies  of  the  American  Constitution  and  for 
his  emphasis  upon  tradition  and  continuity.  William  E.  Dodd 
(1869-1940)  was  known  for  his  Jeffersonian  and  Wilsonian 
views,  which  he  took  into  the  political  arena  as  advisor  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  ambassador  to  Nazi  Germany.  Claude  H. 
Van  Tyne  (1869-1930)  was  best  known  for  his  studies  of 
Loyalism  and  his  fresh  interpretation  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Herbert  L.  Osgood  (1855-1918)  was  an  authority 
on  colonial  history,  viewing  it  from  the  British  perspective;  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  question  the  legal  validity  of  the  rebels’ 
position.  Carl  Becker  (1873-1945),  arguably  the  most  eminent 
historian  of  the  era,  was  known  for  his  thoroughgoing  relativism 
(“Everyman  His  Own  Historian”)  and  his  concern  for  the 
application  of  historical  perspective  to  contemporary 
problems.” 

The  second  part  of  Hershberger’s  article  focused  on  a case 
study  of  the  influence  of  patriotic  organizations  in  forcing  the 
adoption  of  a drum-and-bugle  history  text  for  the  New  York 
City  public  schools.  A thoroughly  politicized  investigation  of 
the  standard  texts  had  found  them  to  be  deficient  in  nurturing 
proper  patriotic  spirit.  Heroes  were  not  sufficiently  limned, 
batties  were  not  extensively  detailed.  School  children,  it  found, 
would  not  be  properly  prepared  to  take  their  places  as  citizens. 
They  were  returning  to  the  vision  of  history  upheld  by  the 
romantic  historians  such  as  George  Bancroft.  A student  of  that 
earlier  era  has  written;  “History  also  upheld  the  virtue  of 
patriotism.  It  was  the  purpose  of  history  to  prove  the  greatness 
of  the  nation,  to  demonstrate  the  blessings  of  American  liberty, 
and  to  impart  a love  of  country.’”^ 

According  to  the  city’s  report,  “The  prime  essential  ofhistory- 
teaching  to  our  children  is  to  inculcate  wholesome  appreciation 
of  the  heroes,  ideals,  and  achievements  of  our  country’s  past 
and  to  stimulate  right  aspirations  to  its  future.”  Currently-used 


"All  of  these  men  have  biographical  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  and  its 
supplements: Schlesinger — Supplement?  (1981):  675-677; Muzzey — Supplement 7 (1981): 
567-568;  Andrews— Supplement  3 (1 973):  15-16;  McLaughlin— Supplement  4 (1 974):  530- 
532;  Dodd— Supplement  2 (1 958):  1 52-154;  Van  Tyne— 19  (1936):  217-21 8;  Osgood— 14 
(1934):  78-79;  Becker- — Supplement  3 (1973):  46-48.  For  Beard,  see,  among  others,  Forrest 
McDonald’s  essay  in  Marcus  Cunliffe  and  Robin  Winks,  eds.,  Pastmasters:  Some  Essays  on 
American  Historians  (New  Y ork/ Evanston/London:  Haiper  & Row,  1975),  110-141,  and 
Nevins,  Gateway  (1938),  43,  268-269. 

"Calico  tt,  Histoy  in  the  United  States  (1970),  186. 
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texts  would  have  a negative  effect,  that  is  “to  depreciate 
American  patriotic  thought  and  degrade  national  spirit.”  Not 
surprisingly,  the  scathing  report  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an 
“improved”  two-volume  text.  The  Story  of  Our  American  People 
(1 926),  for  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A key  principle, 
its  authors  stated,  was  “to  express  to  the  rising  generation  a 
faith  in  our  County  and  a BELIEF  in  it  that  shall  tend  to  create 
a broad  patriotism  and  love  of  America;  and  to  give  an 
understanding  of  our  institutions  that  shall  inspire  confidence 
in  our  laws  and  loyalty  to  our  government.” 

The  opening  sentences  of  the  textbook  sufficiently 
demonstrate  its  slant; 

AMERICA!  A thrill  of  love  leaps  in  our  hearts  at  the 
mention  of  the  name.  Even  strangers  love  America. . . . The 
leaders  of  other  countries  also  turn  to  the  United  States. 
They  know  it  as  a land  of  Power,  able  to  help  them  in  their 
political  troubles,  yet  not  grasping  at  their  rights.  They  seek 
our  young  strength  and  energy  to  aid  in  solving  the  world- 
wide problems  of  government  at  home  and  of  trade 

abroad We  have . . . accomplished  the  nearest  approach 

yet  made  to  that  noble  spiritual  ideal,  “On  earth  peace, 
good-wiU  toward  men.  . . . Our  government  is  the  largest 
and  most  promising  of  mankind’s  experiments  in  this 
difficult  field  of  self-government  by  an  entire  people.  If  we 
should  fad,  the  future  of  the  world  would  be  darkened  by 
our  fall. 

In  a detailed  analysis,  Hershberger  described  the  slanting  of  the 
text  toward  military  achievements  and  defense  of  imperialism. 
As  he  considered  this  production,  aided  in  its  genesis  by  the 
advice  of  several  dozens  of  patriotic,  benevolent,  and  fraternal 
associations,  he  lapsed  into  open  sarcasm:  “The  historians,  of 
course,  had  hopelessly  failed  and  so  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
other  men  to  perform  this  important  task — the  crowning 
achievement  of  patriotic  endeavor  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
times!”’^ 

In  the  course  of  this  description  of  the  flag-waving  municipal 
textbook,  Hershberger  presented  his  attitude  toward  the  uses  of 
history: 


'’Hershbeiger,  “False  Patiiotism,”  36-39. 
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History,  if  studied  with  an  open  mind,  will  teach  the  student 
a number  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  find  that  his 
own  group,  be  it  a nation,  church,  or  school,  regardless  of 
the  many  excellent  qualities  which  it  may  possess,  often  has 
a number  of  dark  spots  on  its  record — some  things  it  might 
well  be  ashamed  of.  He  will  find,  in  the  second  place,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  others  for  the 
contributions  they  have  made  to  the  accomplishments  of 
his  own  group.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  case  of  conflict  between  two  groups  each  must  usually 
bear  part  of  the  blame.  These  are  simple  principles  of 
tolerance  which  have  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as 
worthy  of  adoption  by  the  individual  for  purposes  of 
estimating  his  own  worth  and  of  adjusting  himself  to  the 
society  in  which  he  moves. 

Hershberger  concluded  the  essay  by  suggesting  that  these 
principles  should  be  applied  to  the  larger  society  as  well.  By 
avoiding  self-righteousness,  admitting  error,  granting  virtue  to 
other  nations,  America  could  “increase  her  usefulness  as  a 
nation  in  a world  of  nations.”  Assuming  the  evident 
appropriateness  of  the  action  and  lapsing  somewhat  into 
patriotic  language,  he  asked  rhetorically:  “If  Ae  United  States  is 
to  perform  her  part  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  good-will 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  must  she  not  place  much 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  oflearning  the  causes  ofinternational 
friction  and  distrust  with  a view  to  their  removal,  rather  than 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  defending  the  saintliness  . . . of  the 
fathers  of  the  country  and  the  sometimes  questionable 
righteousness  of  the  causes  for  which  they  may  have  fought  and 
bled  and  died?  It  is  a spurious  patriotism  which  insists  on  a 
negative  reply.”^"* 

Presented  here,  then,  by  the  thirty-one  year  old  professor  was 
an  approach  that  sharply  questioned  the  chauvinism  developed 
so  highly  in  America  during  the  Great  War,  the  Wilsonian  war 
to  end  all  wars,  fought  to  make  the  world  “safe  for  democracy.” 
Hershberger  (and  Bender  as  editor)  contended  that  true 
patriotism  would  seek  truth,  expose  error,  and  resist  a 
bandwagon  psychology  touting  American  moral  superiority.  In 
so  doing,  they  reflected  the  ideals  and  values  of  the  progressive 


‘Hcrshbetger,  “False  Patriotism,”  44-45. 
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intelligentsia  of  the  interwar  period  rather  more  than  the 
traditional  Anabaptist  two-kingdom  dualism.^® 

War  and  Patriotism:  Three  Personal  Case  Studies 

Following  in  Hershberger’s  footsteps,  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  topic  of  war  and  patriotism.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
difficult  to  deal  adequately  with  such  a broad  topic  in  a 
substantially-sized  book,  let  alone  in  an  essay.  One  woidd  need, 
for  example,  to  investigate  such  pithy  definitions  of  patriotism 
as  that  of  Samuel  Clemens /Mark  Twain  (1835-1910),  the  author 
of  the  sardonic  “War  Prayer.”  He  wrote  a powerful  “Greeting 
from  the  Nineteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Century:  “I  bring  you  the 
stately  matron  named  Christendom,  returning,  bedraggled, 
besmirched,  and  dishonored,  from  pirate  raids  in  Kiao-Chou, 
Manchuria,  South  Africa,  and  the  Philippines,  with  her  soul  full 
of  meanness,  her  pocket  full  of  boodle,  and  her  mouth  full  of 
pious  hypocrisies.  Give  her  a soap  and  towel,  but  hide  the 
looking-glass.”  He  rewrote  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic” 
to  reflect  modern  ideals;  the  last  stanza  in  his  version  read: 

In  a sordid  slime  harmonious.  Greed  was  born  in  yonder 
ditch 

With  a longing  in  his  bosom,  for  other’s  goods  an  itch 
Christ  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  men  die  to  make  us  rich 
Our  god  is  marching  on. 

Mark  Twain’s  contemporary.  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  (1828-1910), 
wrote:  “It  must  be  understood  that,  as  long  as  we  praise 
patriotism,  and  cultivate  it  in  the  young,  so  long  will  there  be 
armaments  to  destroy  the  physical  and  spiritual  life  of  nations; 
and  wars,  vast,  awful  wars  . . 


"Variations  in  Anabaptist/Mennonite  attitudes  toward  chuich/state  relationships  may 
be  traced  in  John  Howard  Yoder,  The  Christian  Witness  to  the  State  (Newton,  Kans.:  Faith  and 
Life  Press,  1964)  and  John  Richard  Burkholder  and  Barbara  N clson  Gingerich,  eds., 
Mennonite Peace  Theology:  A Panorama  o/Tjp«  (Akron,  Pa.:  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Office,  1991). 

A recent  thoughtful  essay  on  the  need  to  align  history  with  the  inculcation  of  moral 
values  is  Gordon  Wright’s  presidential  address  to  the  American  Historical  Association, 
“History  as  a Moral  Science."  American  Historical  Review  81  (1976):  1-11. 

"Edward  Wagenknecht,  Mark  Twain:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  3d  ed.  (Norman:  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  1967),  231-243;  see  also,  “As  Regards  Patriotism,”  in  The  Complete  Essegs 
of  Mark  Twain,  ed.  Charles  Neider  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1963),  566-568,  and 
Svend  Peterson,  Mark  Twain  and  the  Gonmment  (New  York:  Caxton  Printers,  1960).  Leo 
Tolstoy,  “Patriotism,  or  Peace?”  in  Writings  on  Civil  Disobedience  and  Nonviolence 
(Philadelphia/ Santa  Cruz:  New  Society  Publishers,  1987),  137-147.  See  also  Martin  Green, 
The  Origins  of  Nonviolence:  Tolstoy  and  Gandhi  in  their  Historical  Settings  (University  Park/London; 
Pennsylvania  State  UniversityPress,  1986)  and  George  Dolnikowski,  “Thoreau  and  Tolstoy: 
Two  ‘Worthless  Tramps,’”  in  Juniata  Studies:  Peace,  Justice,  and  Conflict,  ed.  Ralph  Church  and 
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The  strategy  chosen  here  to  illuminate  the  interaction  of  war 

and  patriotism  is  to  examine  the  lives  of  several  men  in  a 
personalized  case  study  method.  Those  selected  come  from 
approximately  the  time  in  which  Guy  F.  Hershberger  wrote  his 
article — World  War  I and  the  ensuing  years.  They  represent 
three  peace  churches — Brethren,  Friends,  and  Mennonite.  Their 
positions,  with  understandable  variation,  correspond  rather 
closely  to  that  put  forward  by  Hershberger  in  his  article  and 
may  help  us  to  understand  both  his  viewpoint  and  that  of  the 
broader  topic.  The  three  protagonists  are  Maurice  A.  Hess, 
Henry  Joel  Cadbury,  and  Henry  Peter  Krehbiel.  Each  has 
something  of  significance  to  say  on  war  and  patriotism;  of 
greater  importance,  their  lives  present  substantial  unity  of  word 
and  deed.  Extensive  quotations  will  reveal  their  convictions  on 
these  issues. 

Maurice  A.  Hess  and  His  Court  Martial 

A native  of  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  Maurice  A.  Hess 
(1 888-1967)  came  from  Old  German  Baptist  Brethren  stock,  the 
“Old  Order”  movement  among  the  Brethren.  His 
predisposition  as  something  of  a maverick  throughout  his  life 
was  early  signaled  when  he  pursued  higher  education  at 
Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College  and  Ur  sinus  College, 
receiving  a bachelor’s  degree  from  the  latter.  He  later  attended 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  from  that  institution 
with  a master’s  degree  in  Latin  in  1917.  Interspersed  with  these 
studies  were  stints  as  a teacher  and  principal.^ 

Following  graduation  from  Penn  he  was  employed  at  the 
Swarthmore  Preparatory  School  as  an  instructor  in  history  and 
while  thus  employed  faced  conscription.  He  attempted  to  gain 
deferment  through  the  legal  process  established  by  the  draft 
law,  affirming  that  he  believed  “the  national  interest  during  the 
emergency  best  maintained”  by  his  “continuance  in  the  very 
important  work  of  said  school  . . .”  His  several  appeals  were 
denied  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Camp  Meade,  Maryland, 
for  processing  on  November  4,  1917. 

The  story  of  his  experiences  as  a conscientious  objector 
within  the  army  system  is  well-documented  in  a collection  of 
some  500  letters,  official  papers,  and  memoranda  preserved  by 
the  articulate  and  well-organized  Hess  and  his  family.  The 
collection  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complete  sources  of 


Klaus  Kipphan  (Huntingdon,  Pa.:  Juniata  College,  1976),  56-68. 

’’Fred  W.  Benedict,  “Hess,  Maurice  Abram,”  in  The  Brethren  Engclopedia,  1983  ed. 
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information  about  an  individual  pacifist  during  World  War  I. 
Beyond  that,  it  contains  material  on  a large  number  of  COs 
from  his  own  and  other  religious  and  political  groupings,  along 
with  informed  and  reasoned  comment  by  Hess.  Fortunately, 
substantial  portions  of  the  letters  are  being  published  in  an 
ongoing  series  in  an  Old  Order  journal,  with  brief  descriptions 
provided  for  letters  not  printed.’® 

Prior  to  his  conscription,  Hess  rpminated  about  his  position 
in  a round  robin  letter  circulated  to  former  classmates: 

I shall  likely  pass  the  physical  examination  and  apparentiy 
win  be  up  against  it.  It  is  unpleasant  for  me  to  think  of  the 
course  that  I shall  have  to  take.  In  many  ways  I wish  that  I 
could  believe  otherwise  but  I cannot  be  a traitor  to  my  firm 
convictions.  I believe  war  to  be  wrong,  and  until  I can  see 
it  otherwise,  there  is  no  course  left  for  me  but  to  remain  out 
of  it  and  if  necessary  suffer  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
and  even  of  death.  I am  little  concerned  about  what  the 
government  or  the  man  of  the  street  may  think  of  me,  but 
I am  affected  by  the  opinions  of  my  friends,  as  good  and 
better  than  I am,  many  of  whom  feel  it  their  duty  to  go 
while  I must  remain  behind.  I cannot  be  surprised  if  you 
despise  me  and  even  believe  that  I am  cowardly, 
nevertheless  my  duty  seems  clear,  and  I must  follow  it  in 
spite  of  all  unpleasant  consequences. 

Reflecting  on  what  the  impact  of  the  war  would  be  on  those  in 
the  teaching  profession,  he  remarked  that  the  “evil  effects  of 
present  conditions”  will  show  more  keenly  in  a few  years  “for 
we  shall  then  lack  that  force  of  rising  leadership  which  at  that 
time  should  be  then  exerting  a great  power,  but  which  instead 
will  be  reposing  in  foreign  graves  because  of  the  effort  to 
enforce  rival  theories  and  to  promote  the  schemes  of  rival 
diplomats  by  force  of  arms.”  He  continued  by  asserting  his 
belief  “that  before  long  we  will  cease  to  teach  that  which  has 
been  called  patriotism  and  substitute  for  it  the  TRUTH.”’^ 


’“Fred  W.  Benedict,  ed.,  ‘The  Hess  Letters,”  OM  Order  NoJcs  6 (Autumn  1982):  7-32;  7 
(Autumn  1983):  29-47  ; 8 (1985):  11-24;  9 (Fall  1986):  30-51;  11  (Spring  1 990):  7-53.  The 
predicament  of  conscientious  objectors  in  World  War  is  told  in  concise  fashion  in  Albert 
N.  Keim  and  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  The  Politics  of Conscience:  The  Historic  Peace  Cbunbts  and  America 
at  War,  /P/7-?i>5J(Scottdale,  Pa./Kitchener,  Ont.:  Herald  Press,  1988),  34-55.  Sec  also  Guy 
F.  Hershberger,  “Conscientious  Objection,”  in  The  Mennonite  Engclopedia,  1955  ed. 

’’“Hess  Letters,”  6:  9-11. 
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Much  of  his  correspondence  was  concerned  with  the 
problems  facing  men  such  as  himself  in  the  camps,  wishing  to 
be  as  cooperative  with  and  respectful  of  authority  as  possible, 
but  at  the  same  time  being  determined  to  maintain  their 
conscientious  convictions.  Hess  was  seriously  concerned  by 
correspondence  with  one  of  the  leading  elders  of  the  Old 
German  Baptist  Brethren,  who  contended  that  the  present  war 
was  strictly  defensive  in  nature  and  could  npt  have  been 
avoided.  Following  Romans  13,  the  elder  maintained  that  God 
is  the  author  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  kingdom,  hence 
“duty  now  becomes  law,  and  subjection  imperative  under  threat 
of  damnation.”  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
duty  demands,  and  the  “point  at  which  we  may  hesitate,  if  such 
there  be.”  The  elder  did  not  recommend  bearing  arms  or  doing 
violence  to  any  one,  but  suggested  that  nonresistant  Christians 
could  “minister  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  and  to  those  in 
prison,  friend  and  foe.”  The  implication  was  that  noncombatant 
service  in  the  military  would  be  justifiable. 

Hess  rejected  this  line  of  reasoning  in  his  response  to  the 
elder,  pointing  out  the  realities  of  military  service  where  hospital 
work  required  the  carrying  of  sidearms  and  willingness  to  use 
them  when  necessary.  He  questioned  the  elder’s  interpretation 
of  past  American  wars,  when  the  latter  asked  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  “was  that  war  of  defense  wrong?”  Hess,  for  his 
part,  indicated  his  familiarity  with  more  recent  historical 
interpretations,  as  he  wrote:  “Critical  historians  have 

conclusively  shown  that  the  Revolution  was  waged  not  by  a 
majority,  but  by  a minority.  They  were  fighting  not  to  secure 
representation,  but  to  avoid  paying  their  taxes.  In  God’s  plan  of 
things  it  succeeded,  largely  because  of  France’s  jealousy  of 
England  as  a rival  continental  power.”^° 

He  considered  the  treatment  he  received  to  be  fair,  on  the 
whole;  he  understood  harassment  such  as  having  windows  in 
the  CO  barracks  nailed  open  on  cold  winter  nights,  food  much 
poorer  than  that  given  the  soldiers,  or  long  marches,  to  be  part 
of  a campaign  to  wear  down  the  COs  to  the  place  where  they 
would  accept  either  full  military  service  or  noncombatant 
service  in  the  military. 

His  spirits,  as  revealed  in  the  letters,  were  ordinarily  kept  on 
an  even  keel,  although  he  admitted  in  a letter  in  late  1917  that 
“things  looked  rather  blue.”  “I  think  none  of  us  is  seeking 


““Hess  Letters,”  7:  32-33;  ‘Trophimus”  [H.  H.  Mohler],  “Author  of  ‘Ammi — My 
People,’”  Old  Order  Notes  3 (Summer  1980):  9-27,  esp.  18-23. 
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martyrdom,  but  many  of  us  will  not  refuse  it  if  it  comes.”  Some 
of  the  worst  treatment  he  experienced  came  from  an  officer 
who  was  a fellow  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hess  may  have  felt  a bit  of  satisfaction  when  everyone  at  the 
camp  was  given  an  intelligence  test.  He  learned  unofficially  that 
he  had  received  the  highest  score  of  anyone  in  Camp  Meade, 
360  out  of  400  possible  points.  The  officer,  who  had  once  told 
Hess  that  the  latter  had  no  brains,  scored  320;  four  COs  had 
surpassed  that.^^ 

Others  were  treated  worse.  Hess  reported  to  his  classmates 
the  experience  of  a CO,  a “Quaker  of  refinement  and 
education,”  who  refused  to  perform  some  work  in  the  mess 
hall,  on  a point  of  conscience.  As  Hess  recorded: 

When  he  appeared  in  the  mess  hall,  according  to  orders 
from  our  Captain,  the  2nd  Lieut[enant]  in  charge  called  a 
heavy  enlisted  blacksmith,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the 
Quaker  out  of  the  mess  hall  The  Quaker  followed 
promptiy  and  quiedy.  When  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  the  2nd  Lieut[enant]  ordered  the  blacksmith  to  hit 
him,  and  he  was  knocked  down  twice,  I suppose,  in  the 
interest  of  democracy.  Just  a week  later  the  mess  sergeant 
and  three  others  took  him  over  to  the  kitchen,  and  as  his 
principles  would  not  permit  him  to  do  the  work  that  they 
required,  they  choked,  struck  and  abused  him. . . . He  was 
taken  to  the  Base  Hospital  and  has  been  there  ever  since. 

Hess  observed  that  his  thirteen  weeks  in  camp  had  “made 
religion  a real  and  living  thing  to  me.”  He  felt  that  “faith  and 
the  power  of  God  are  no  longer  theories  but  living  visible 
actualities,”  concluding  that  “adversity  surely  brings  people 
nearer  to  God.”^^ 

Hess  later  had  need  of  this  conviction.  On  July  10,  1918,  he 
and  some  fourteen  others  were  sent  to  the  disciplinary  barracks 
of  Fort  Leavenworth  in  Kansas  and  about  two  weeks  later  sent 
to  Fort  Rdey,  also  in  Kansas.  Toward  the  end  of  September, 
Hess  with  others  were  sentenced  to  the  guardhouse  for  refusing 
a direct  order  to  clean  the  parade  ground.  They  were  all  court- 
martialed  for  the  offense. 

The  trial  of  Maurice  A.  Hess  took  place  on  November  8, 
1918.  Like  other  trials,  the  outcome  was  predetermined,  with 


'“Hess  Letters,”  9: 42. 
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each  completed  in  less  than  thirty  minutes.  As  Hess  described 
it:  “We  were  treated  with  respect,  but ‘it  was  quite  evident  that 
we  were  being  prosecuted  under  military  law,  while  we  were 
defending  ourselves  under  divine  law.”  As  was  the  case  with 
most,  Hess  was  sentenced  to  twenty- five  years  at  hard  labor  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.^^ 

The  accused  were  allowed  to  make  statements  of  their 
motives  and  reasoning.  Hess  took  advantage  of  this  to  present 
what  was  later  considered  a classic  assertion  of  nonresistance 
and  of  human  rights;  it  has  been  reprinted  several  times.  The 
original  draft,  which  has  been  preserved,  was  inscribed  with 
pencil  by  Hess  on  toilet  tissue  in  tiny  writing.  It  began  with  a 
factual  rehearsal  of  his  attempts  to  register  his  grounds  for 
exemption  because  of  conscientious  and  religious  beliefs.  He 
explained  that  the  full  Board  of  Inquiry  had  examined  him  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  had  told  him  that  he  could  apply  for  a 
farm  furlough  on  the  basis  of  certain  conditions,  which  he  had 
accepted.  Three  months  later  this  promise  had  not  yet  been 
fulfilled  with  no  explanation  to  him  of  the  reason.  The 
statement  then  continued: 

At  Camp  Meade  and  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  also  at  Fort 
Riley  . . .,  I endeavored  to  perform  all  duties  that  were 
required  of  me,  when  their  performance  was  not  in 
violation  of  the  dictates  of  my  conscience  or  religious 
beliefs.  I tried  to  be  obedient  and  to  give  no  avoidable  cause  ■ 
of  criticism  or  complaint. 

Hess  then  recounted  his  conscientious  reasons  for  refusing  the 
direct  order,  pointing  out  his  reasons  for  considering  his 
imprisonment  unjust  by  reference  to  the  specific  presidential 
orders  governing  CO  matters.  He  continued: 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  no  order  of  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  War  requires  or  expects  me  to  do 
that  which  I regard  as  an  act  of  sin.  I did  not  regard  the 
order  to  assist  in  policing  the  parade  ground  as  a lawful 
order,  because  I could  not  obey  it  without  violating  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience  and  the  plain  teachings  of  God’s 
higher  law.  I did  not  disobey  the  order  in  a wilful  or 
obstinate  manner,  but  as  quietly  and  respectfully  as  possible. 


’“Hess  Letters,”  11;  13-50. 
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Guilt  signifies  the  doing  of  wrong.  In  declining  to  aid  in  the 
military  work  of  policing  the  parade  ground,  I did  no  more 
than  to  act  in  accordance  with  my  conscience  and  deep 
religious  convictions,  and  hence  I did  no  wrong.  For  that 
reason  I am  not  guilty  as  charged. 

Then  followed  two  paragraphs  which  summarize  his 
nonresistance  position,  expanding  on  several  comments  made 
earlier  by  Hess  in  his  correspondence; 

I do  not  believe  that  I am  seeking  martyrdom.  As  a young 
man,  life  and  its  hopes  and  freedom  and  opportunities  for 
service  are  sweet  to  me.  I want  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
do  my  work  and  make  use  of  what  little  talent  I may  have 
acquired  by  long  and  laborious  study.  But  I know  that  I 
dare  not  purchase  these  things  at  the  price  of  eternal 
condemnation.  I know  the  teachings  of  Christ,  my  Savior. 
He  taught  us  to  resist  not  evil,  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless 
them  that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.  Not 
only  did  He  teach  this,  but  He  practiced  it  in  Gethsemane, 
before  Pilate,  and  on  Calvary.  We  would,  indeed,  be 
hypocrates  [sic]  and  base  traitors  to  our  profession  if  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  endure  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  a 
sinful  world,  and  imprisonment,  and  torture,  and  death, 
rather  than  to  participate  in  war  and  military  service.  We 
know  that  obedience  to  Christ  will  gain  for  us  the  glorious 
prize  of  eternal  life.  We  cannot  yield,  we  cannot 
compromise,  we  must  suffer. 

Two  centuries  ago  our  people  were  driven  out  of 
Germany  by  religious  persecution,  and  they  accepted  the 
invitation  of  William  Penn  to  come  to  his  colony  where 
they  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty  which  he 
promised  them.  This  religious  liberty  was  later  confirmed  to 
us  by  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  those  in  authority  now 
see  fit  to  change  those  fundamental  documents,  and  to  take 
away  our  privileges  of  living  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  then  we  have  no  course 
but  to  endure  persecution  as  true  soldiers  of  Christ.  If  I 
have  committed  anything  worthy  of  bonds  or  of  death,  I do 
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not  refuse  to  suffer  or  to  die.  I pray  to  God  for  strength  to 
remain  faithful.^'^ 

Hess  experienced  the  brutaMties  of  the  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  including  suspension  of  his  body  from  the  prison 
bars  by  his  shackled  wrists.  As  was  the  case  with  the  draconic 
sentences  given  to  other  COs,  Hess  actually  served  only  a small 
part  of  the  full  sentence  origipally  imposed.  After  his  release,  he 
taught  at  McPherson  College  (related  to  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren)  for  thirty-eight  years,  specializing  in  English  and 
forensics.  He  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  by  the  college 
in  1951.2' 

Henry  Joel  Cadbury  and  Academic  Freedom 

Henry  Joel  Cadbury  (1883-1974)  was  a respected  biblical 
scholar,  a noted  historian,  and  a longtime  chairman  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  (1928-1934, 1 944-1 960) 
He  lost  his  first  teaching  assignment  at  Haverford  College 
because  of  a letter  he  wrote  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
shortly  before  the  end  of  World  War  I.  In  this  letter,  published 
on  12  October  1918,  he  protested  the  “orgy  of  hate”  against  the 
German  people  that  was  sweeping  the  United  States  just  as 
Germany  was  making  peace  overtures. 

The  Quaker  educator  had  no  doubt  been  alerted  to  this 
problem  by  his  earlier  peace  activities.  In  1912  he  began 
attending  the  pan-Quaker  Winona  Lake  Peace  Conferences  and 
in  1915  became  chairman  of  the  Friends  National  Peace 


^^“Hess  Letters,”  11:  51-53.  Portions  of  the  statement  have  been  published  in:  Norman 
Thomas,  The  Conscientious  Oi^ector  in  America  (New  York  B.  W.  Huebsch,  1923),  reprinted  as 
Is  Conscience  a Crime?  (New  York:  Vanguard  Press,  1927),  25-26;  Rufus  D.  Bowman,  The 
Church  of  the  Brethren  and  War,  1708-1941  (Elgin,  111.:  Brethren  Publishing  House,  1944),  227- 
228,  reprinted  with  an  introduction  by  D.  F.  Durnbaugh  (New  Yotk/London:  Garland 
Publishing,  1971). 

^^Benedict,  “Hess”;  McPherson  College  announced  recently  the  gift  of  $100,000  to  begin 
a fund  raising  effort  to  establish  the  Maurice  A.  Hess  Chair  in  Engjish — Messenger 
(November  1990):  5. 

“His  biography  is  Margaret  Hope  Bacon,  Let  This  Life  Speak:  The  Legacy  of Hen^  JoelCadbuiy 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1987).  There  is  an  extended  biographical 
sketch  by  Mary  Hoxie  Jones,  his  niece,  in  the  Festschrift  entitled  Then  andNom.  Quaker  Essays: 
Historical  and  Contemporary  by  Friends  of  Heny  Joel  Cadbuy,  ed.  Anna  Brinton  (Philade^hia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1960),  11-70.  See  also  concise  biographical  sketches  in 
Hugh  Barbour  and  j.  WilEam  Frost,  The  Quakers  (New  York/Westport,  Conn. /London: 
Greenwood  Press,  1988),  301-302;  Harold  Josephson,  ed..  Biographical  Dictionay  of  Modem 
Peace  Leaders  (W estport,  Conn./London:  Greenwood  Press,  1985),  136-137  (by  Edwin  B. 
Bronner);  and  Henry  Warner  Bowden,  Dictionay  of  American  Religious  Biography  (Westport, 
Conn. /London:  Greenwood  Press,  1977),  82-83.  Information  on  his  early  work  with  the 
AFSC  is  found  in  Mary  Hoxie  Jones,  Swords  into  Ploughshares:  An  Account  of the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  1917-1937  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1937),  reprinted  (Westport,  Conn.: 
Greenwood  Press,  1971). 
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Conference,  which  also  cut  across  denominational  lines.  In  the 
public  letter,  Cadbury  said  that  he  was  writing  “as  a Christian 
and  patriotic  American.”  He  called  the  United  States  the 
“greatest  obstacle  to  a clean  peace  and  the  least  worthy  of  it,” 
because  of  “the  spirit  of  implacable  hatred  and  revenge 
exhibited  by  many  persons  in  the  country.”  Further, 
“Intoxicated  with  the  first  taste  of  blood  and  flushed  with 
victory,  the  American  public  hastens  to  condemn  in  advance  the 
soberly  phrased  pleas  of  a conciliatory  foe.”  He  contended  for 
a peace  founded  on  the  “assurance  of  a safer  and  saner 
international  fellowship,”  asserting  that  a “peace  on  other  terms 
or  in  any  other  spirit  will  be  no  peace  at  aU,  but  the  curse  of  the 
future.”^^ 

From  a later  vantage  point,  these  comments  seem  both 
accurate  and  prophetic.  It  is  a commonplace  that  the  American 
public,  whipped  up  by  such  government  agencies  as  the  Creel 
Committee,  did  indulge  in  what  Cadbury  called  an  “insane 
hysteria;”  this  is  shatteringly  documented  in  Ray  H.  Abrams 
noteworthy  book  Preachers  Present  Arms  (1933).  A student  of 
Cadbury’s,  William  Henry  Chamberlain,  wrote  of  this  incident: 
“The  letter  would  have  been  generally  recognized  as  elementary 
common  sense  ten  years,  or  even  one  year  later.  But  the  mood 
in  America  at  that  time  was  suggestive  of  a Soviet  purge  or  a 
Nazi  pogrom.”^® 

Cadbury’s  comments  stirred  up  a storm  of  controversy, 
spread  over  the  newspaper  columns.  A prominent  Baptist 
layman  and  renowned  surgeon  in  Philadelphia  responded  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Public  hedger.  After  reciting  a number  of 
German  atrocities  (then  widely  believed  but  later  revealed  as 
largely  inventions  of  Allied  propaganda)  the  surgeon  presented 
his  vow  for  postwar  behavior: 


^’The  incident  is  described  in  Bacon,  Life,  44-49, Jones,  “Cadbury,”  24-27,  and  Ray  H. 
Abrams,  Preachers  Present  Arras  (New  Y ork:  Round  T able  Press,  1933),  230-23 1 , reprinted  and 
expanded  as  Preachers  Present  Arms:  The  Kok  of  the  American  Churches  and  Clergt  in  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  with  Some  Observations  on  the  War  in  Vietnam  (Scottdalc,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1969). 

“Jones,  “Cadbury,”  25 . The  spirit  of  the  tim  es  is  characterized  in  a recent  textbook  in  this 
way:  “The  ultimate  irony  in  Creel’s  ‘expression,  not  repression,’  however,  was  that  the  one 
led  to  the  odier.  By  arousing  public  opinion  to  such  a pitch  of  excitement,  the  war  effort 
channeled  the  crusading  zeal  of  progressivism  into  grotesque  campaigns  of  “Americanism” 

and  witch-hunting While  mobs  hunted  spies  and  chased  rumors,  the  federal  government 

stalked  bigger  game,  with  results  often  as  absurd.” — George  Brown  Tindall,  America:  A 
’Narrative  History  (New  York/London:  W.  W.  Norton,  1984),  964.  See  also  Robert  Bolt, 
“American  Involvement  in  World  War  I,”  in  The  Wars  of  America:  Christian  Views,  ed.  Ronald 
A.  Wells  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eetdmans,  1981),  127-146,  esp.  138-140. 
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I will  never  set  foot  on  a German  ship  or  on  German  soil 
again.  I will  never  eat,  drink,  wear,  buy,  or  even  touch 
anything  which  has  been  polluted  by  a German  hand  What 
the  government  may  do  I do  not  know,  but  these  are  my 
firm  resolves.  Fortunately  no  government  can  compel  me 
to  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  buy  what  I am  firmly  resolved  not  to 
touch.  Mr.  Cadbury  dubs  this  “insane  hysteria”  forsooth.  I 
" call  it  [a]  calmly  reasoned  out,  just  assessment  of  what  is  due 
such  a Kaiser. 

The  Baptist  layman  was  joined  by  other  correspondents 
including  the  pastor  of  a fashionable  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
attacked  Cadbury  for  calling  himself  a “Christian  and  a patriot.” 
Any  man  “whose  blood  does  not  boil  in  righteous  anger”  at  the 
outrages  of  the  German  army  “is  the  victim  of  a delusion  and 
has  no  right  to  be  regarded  as  either  Christian  or  patriotic.” 
Only  those  are  Christians  and  patriots,  concluded  the 
clergyman,  who  “rigorously  insist  upon  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  enemy. 

The  Secret  Service  proceeded  to  investigate  Cadbury,  who 
was  then  summoned  to  the  offices  of  the  United  States  district 
attorney.  Fortunately  for  the  Haverford  professor,  this  official 
took  a more  enlightened  line  than  many  of  his  colleagues  on 
what  constituted  treason  under  the  Espionage  Act;  he  certified 
that  Dr.  Cadbury  was  a loyal  citizen. 

The  board  of  managers  of  Haverford  College,  an  institution 
sponsored  by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  was  less 
generous.  It  responded  to  the  alarm  cries  of  indignant  alumni  by 
suspending  the  outspoken  instructor,  using  the  device  of  a leave 
of  absence  for  the  academic  year  1918-1919.  Cadbury  had 
written  to  the  college’s  president,  confessing  an  “error  in 
judgment,”  but  not  wishing  that  confession  to  be  construed  as 
“a  surrender  of  cherished  Quaker  principles.”  He  wrote: 
“Owing . . . to  the  present  tense  state  of  public  feeling  and  the 
vigor  of  the  lan^jage  in  which  my  views  were  expressed,  it  has 
caused  more  comment  than  I anticipated.” 

Cadbury’s  letter  of  resignation  was  deferred  for  later 
consideration  and  then  accepted  in  March,  1919.  In  justification 
for  its  action,  the  Haverford  board  issued  a statement  which 
included  these  sentences:  “The  precious  privilege  of  free 
judgment  and  utterance  where  conscience  is  truly  concerned. 


’Abrams,  Preachers,  230-231. 
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Haverford  respects  and  maintains.  But  the  habit  of  temperate 
judgment  and  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  others  with 
whom  one  has  associated  oneself,  should  always  characterize 
the  utterance  of  a scholar,  especially  upon  matters  touching  the 
public  conscience.”  The  board  concluded  that  Cadbury’s  letter 
had  “reflected  upon  the  integrity  of  the  present  spirit  and  aims 
of  a vast  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  used  intemperate 
and  unjustified  language  which  Haverford  College  repudiates.” 
The  Haverford  student’s  later  comment  read:  “A  chorus  of 
vituperation  was  raised  against  Henry  Cadbury,  and  Haverford, 
to  its  shame,  bowed  to  the  mob  sentiment  and  let  him  go.  This 
would  certainly  have  seemed  an  issue  on  which  a Friend’s 
college  should  have  stood  by  a pacifist  professor,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a little,  temporary  unpopularity.”^® 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  storm  and  dismissal,  Cadbury 
volunteered  much  ofhis  time  to  the  fledgling  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  In  1919  he  secured  employment  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  followed  by  an  appointment  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  in  1934  he  was  called  as  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity  to  Harvard  Divinity  School,  where  his  reputation  grew 
as  an  outstanding  New  Testament  scholar. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  Cadbury  was  sent  on  a tour  of 
inspection  of  the  nation-wide  feeding  program  in  Germany 
conducted  by  the  Friends  on  behalf  of  the  American  Relief 
Commission  led  by  Herbert  Hoover.  After  this  he  participated 
in  a conference  of  Friends  in  England.  A speaker  alluded  to  the 
German  people  of  1914-1918  as  the  “madman.”  In  a response, 
Cadbury  picked  up  this  reference  and  related  it  to  his  recent 
experience: 

I win  not  deny  that  he  [i.e.,  Germany]  is,  or  at  least  was, 
mad.  But  his  madness  sounds  identic^  with  that  bedlam  of 
so-called  sanity  in  which  my  own  nerves  have  been  racked 
for  years  in  my  home  across  the  way. . . . It  is  my  interest  to 
discover  the  causes  of  insanity  and  to  know  how  [it]  can  be 
avoided  and  cured.  I remember  that  it  was  Jesus’  concern, 
too,  and  that  His  method  was  not  to  cast  out  Beelzebub  by 
Beelzebub,  but  that  He  cast  the  devils  out . . . by  the  power 
of  His  gracious  presence  and  peaceful  personality.  . . . My 
experience  in  Germany  has  taught  me  that  Christ’s  method 


’“Bacon,  Life,  45-47,  55;  Jones,  “Cadbury,”  25.  In  1932,  when  Professor  Abrams  was 
researching  the  incident  to  include  in  his  book,  Haverford  authorities  refused  to  comment 
on  the  case. 
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is  both  possible  and  effective.  It  brings  the  response  of 
sanity.^' 

Following  his  dismissal  by  Haverford,  and  before  the 
appointment  to  Andover  was  secured,  Cadbury  was  under 
considerable  strain.  He  had  expected  criticism  arising  from  his 
strongly-worded  letter,  but  scarcely  the  reaction  of  his  own 
school  ^ in  suspending  him  from  instructional  duties.  A 
biographer  concluded  that  two  articles  he  wrote  on  biblical 
figures  at  this  time  accurately  reflected  his  own  personal  feelings 
and  convictions.  The  first  was  about  Jeremiah,  whom  he  called 
“An  Unpopular  Patriot.”  In  the  article  Cadbury  commented: 

If  the  outer  experiences  of  Jeremiah  are  interesting,  still 
more  so  are  the  inner  conflicts  of  his  mind.  Shy  and 
sensitive  in  his  personal  relations,  deeply  patriotic  and  loyal 
to  his  country,  fundamentally  optimistic  in  his  faith,  it  was 
laid  upon  him  to  be  an  object  of  universal  scorn,  abuse  and 
indignation  and  the  herald  of  national  disaster.  . . . Upon 
Jeremiah  there  fell  that  unique  sorrow,  the  sorrow  of  an 
unpopular  patriot.  Sharing  all  of  the  suffering  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  ravages  of  war  . . . he  must  bear  beside  the 
intolerable  burden  of  an  outcast,  misunderstood,  unheeded, 
and,  above  all,  falsely  accused  of  disloyalty  and  treason. . . . 
Yet  out  of  the  crucible  of  suffering  he  developed  a strength 
of  character,  a certainty  of  God  and  even  a new  discovery 
of  religion.  . . . [He]  still  challenges  us  by  his  unwavering 
fidelity  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  . . . Above  all,  he 
reminds  us  that  only  through  the  direct  and  spontaneous 
response  of  individuals  to  the  righteousness  which  exalteth 
a nation  can  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

A second  article  about  Hosea  was  titled  “Loyalty,  A National 
Motive.”  About  this,  Cadbury  wrote: 

Hosea  is  a supreme  challenge  to  the  higher  ideals  of  his 
people  in  the  light  of  the  love  of  God.  It  is  to  awaken  them 
to  the  moral  implications  of  their  history.  . . . Both  his 
analogy  and  his  motive  are  needed  by  modern  nations.  . . . 
Justice  must  be  supplanted  by  mercy,  law  by  love,  reason  by 


'Jones,  “Cadbury,”  31. 
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affection. . . . Loyalty  as  a term  must  be  redeemed  from  that 
recent  abuse  of  enforced  conformity  to  government  policy. 

It  must  mean  not  the  loyalty  of  citizens  to  the  state,  nor  of 
the  state  to  its  citizens,  but  the  united  fidelity  of  both  to  the 
highest  national  ideals. . . . The  familiar  two-fold  summary 
of  personal  duty  must  become  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  state,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. ^ 

These  articles  suggest  both  the  personal  trauma  that  Cadbury 
experienced  during  that  time  and  also  his  concept  of  what  true 
patriotism  and  loyalty  mean.  His  appeal  to  the  nations  to  follow 
God’s  precept  also  reflects  the  Quaker  expectation  that 
governments  could  be  called  to  a high  ethical  standard,  as 
contrasted  to  the  less  sanguine  hopes  of  Anabaptist-minded 
peace  people. 

During  World  War  II,  he  continued  to  meet  classes  at 
Cambridge,  but  commuted  regularly  to  Philadelphia  to  help 
direct  the  burgeoning  program  of  die  AFSC.  (Cadbury  took 
delight  that  the  train  was  called  “The  Quaker  via  HeUgate.”)  He 
was  also  extremely  active  in  a commission  of  biblicd  scholars 
that  released  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1946.  When  asked  whether  the  transition  from  the 
scholar’s  workshop  to  the  relief  committee  was  not  too  taxing, 
he  replied:  “I  am  still  trying  [in  both  cases]  to  translate  the  New 
Testament.”  When  he  was  honored  upon  retirement  from  the 
Harvard  faculty,  part  of  the  citation  read:  “During  a half-century 
of  instruction  he  has  known  how  to  balance  the  scholarly  claims 
of  the  past  and  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  hour.”^^ 

It  fell  to  Henry  Cadbury  as  chairman  of  the  AFSC  to  accept 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1947,  jointiy  awarded  the  AFSC  and 
the  Friends  Service  Council  of  London.  He  dressed  for  the 
formal  occasion  in  a frock  coat  found  in  the  AFSC  warehouse 
in  Philadelphia.  After  the  ceremonies  it  found  its  way  to  the 
back  of  a needy  European  waiter.  The  chairman  of  the 
Norwegian  parliament  committee,  when  awarding  the  prize, 
found  some  apt  words  congenial  to  Cabury’s  sense  of 
appropriate  patriotism: 


“Jones,  “Cadbury,”  27;  the  articles  were  published  in  World  Tomomtv  1 (October  1918): 
258-261;  2 (May  1919):  142-144. 

“Bacon,  Ufe,  138-139, 170;  Jones,  “Cadbury,”  52,  59. 
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Even  if  the  statesmen  succeed  in  constmcting  a better 
international  order,  it  will  nothave  a firm  foundation  if  man 
has  not  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  fellowship.  How  to 
achieve  that,  is  the  great  question.  We  know  that  it  can  be 
done.  We  have  seen  that  a small  group  of  people  [i.e., 
Quakers]  has  demonstrated  in  a practical  way  the  spirit 
which  does  away  with  the  occasion  of  war  and  shown  that 
unselfishness  and  goodness  exist  and  that  there  are  people 
who  do  not  discriminate  between  races,  between  fellow 
countrymen  and  foreigners,  between  enemies  and  friends. 

The  parliamentarian  here  thoughtfully  incorporated  into  his 
remarks  the  notable  utterance  of  Quaker  founder  George  Fox 
(1624-1691),  when  pressed  to  secure  release  from  prison  by 
accepting  appointment  as  an  army  captain.  As  Fox  later 
described  the  incident  “1  told  them  that  I lived  in  the  virtue  of 
that  life  and  power  that  takes  away  the  occasion  of  wars.”^'* 

In  the  1950s  Henry  Cadbury  thoughtfully  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  reconciling  religious  faith  and  civic  responsibility  in 
an  essay  on  peace  and  war.  “The  essence  of  the  Quaker 
position,”  wrote  Cadbury,  “is  its  inner  noncompliance  with  war, 
and  this  goes  much  more  deeply  than  the  issues  of  personal 
involvement”  Possibly  recalling  his  experience  in  1918,  he 
continued:  “It  does  not  absolve  one  from  courageous  dissent  at 
places  where  the  state  compels  decision,”  for  in  democratic 
countries  dissent  goes  beyond  refusing  to  participate  in  the 
military.  “To  keep  oneself  free  inwardly  from  consent  is  often 
a task  diat  requires  all  one’s  strength.”  But  such  difficult  dissent 
has  its  place.  “The  unspoken  but  known  dissent  of  single 
individuals  or  small  groups  often  challenges  the  conscience  of 
those  who  know  and  respect  them  more  eloquently  than  do 
dramatic  deeds  or  cogent  arguments.” 

Again  doubtless  reflecting  his  own  experiences,  as  well  as  his 
historical  knowledge  of  Quaker  experiences,  he  wrote: 

The  consequences  of  such  an  unpopular  stand  are  not 
pleasant.  . . . Along  with  physical  tortures  there  have  been 


’ ■'Quoted  in  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  “Peace  and  War,”  in  the  Quaker  Approach  to  Contemporenj 
Problems,  cd.  John  Kavanagh  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1953),  18.  The  Fox  quotation 
is  found  in  Barbour  and  ¥ tost,  Quakers,  27.  The  article  by  Irwin  Abrams,  “Clarence  Pickett, 
the  AFSC,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,”  Friends  Journal  (April  1991):  24-25,  contains  a 
photograph  of  Cadbury  delivering  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  message  in  1947.  See  Bacon,  Life, 
1 47-1 51  ;Jones,  “Cadbury,”  52-55;  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  For  Mote  than  Bread:  An  Autobioff-aphiasl 
Account  ofTn>enty-Tm  Years'  of  Work  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.,  1953),  295. 
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social  ostracism,  economic  discrimination  and,  perhaps  the 
hardest  of  all,  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  many  whom 
one  loves  and  respects.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  these 
sufferings  in  detail.  . . . They  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
strong  feelings  which  patriotism  rouses  when  its 
conventional  demands  are  refused.  The  sufferer  is  usually 
prepared  to  expect  such  results.  . . . Like  the  good  soldier 
himself,  he  would  rather  be  loyal  to  the  duty  he  sees  than 
protect  his  own  comfort.  His  act  is  an  act  of  obedience, 
come  what  may.  As  William  Penn  expressed  it,  the  Quaker’s 
choice  is  “not  fighting  but  suffering.” 

Suggesting  that  active  peacemaking  and  relief  of  suffering  are 
important  if  the  peace  witness  is  to  be  credible,  Cadbury 
sketched  some  of  the  ways  in  which  American  Friends  were 
active  in  such  work.  He  stressed  the  need  for  education  of  their 
own  membership  to  keep  the  testimony  strong.  “The  more  a 
small  group  like  this  shares  wholesomely  the  culture  and  society 
of  its  environment,  the  more  necessary  is  special  conditioning 
if  it  is  to  be  nonconformist  at  any  point,  and  especially  when 
that  point  has  the  emotional  and  social  compulsion  of  the 
military  interpretation  of  patriotism. 

Although  in  personality  a quiet  and  undemonstrative  man, 
Henry  Joel  Cadbury  is  considered  by  his  fellows  to  be  one  of 
the  most  “weighty,”  that  is  to  say,  influential  Quakers  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Henry  Peter  Krehbiel  and  the  Newton  Peace  Conference 

A consensus  of  historians,  based  on  contemporary  evidence, 
is  that  the  peace  churches  were  not  prepared  for  the  demands 
made  upon  their  members  by  World  War  I.  Some  of  then- 
leaders  vowed  privately  that  they  would  dedicate  their  energies 
to  reviving  the  peace  testimony  of  their  respective  churches 
once  the  war  was  over.  This  did,  in  fact,  take  place. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  figures  active  in  the 
interwar  period  was  Henry  Peter  Krehbiel  (1862-1940)  of 
Kansas.  A member  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  he  was  an  energetic  entrepreneur  cast  in  the  mold  of 
the  business  magnates  of  the  Gilded  Age.  Starting  as  a farmer, 
he  was  successively  a pastor,  bookstore  manager,  newspaper 


“Cadbury,  “Peace  and  War,”  8-9, 15.  For  a current  reflection  along  this  line,  see  James 
Longacre,  “Pacifism  and  Patriotism,”  in  Weathering  the  S torn,  ed.  Susan  E.Janzen  (Newton, 
Kans.;  Faith  and  Life  Press,  1991),  23-28. 
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publisher,  author,  colony  developer,  inventor,  politician  (state 
legislator),  and  educator.  As. a churchman,  he  started  home 
mission  churches  in  Burrton  and  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  served 
on  many  district  and  conference  boards,  was  the 
denominational  statistician,  representative  of  the  General 
Conference,  denominational  representative  to  Bethel  College, 
and  agent  for  Mennonite  immigration  efforts.  He  was  active 
during  World  War  I as  a spokesman  for  conscientious  objectors, 
making  repeated  trips  to  Washington,  DC,  to  interview  high 
officials  in  the  War  Department.  James  C.Juhnke  lists  his  name 
first  among  the  top  three  GC  leaders  during  the  war  crisis  of 
1917-1918.  Though  a tireless  advocate  for  world  peace,  he  was 
often  involved  in  strained  relationships  with  employees,  college 
administrators,  and  church  colleagues.  Robert  S.  Kreider  called 
him  a “curious  frontier  figure”  and  a “fascinating  and 
paradoxical”  leader. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  of  all  of  these  initiatives  was  his 
role  as  a “committee  of  one”  in  calling  the  landmark  peace 
conference  at  Newton,  Kansas,  in  the  fall  of  1 935.  Its  effect  was 
to  revitalize  the  witness  of  the  peace  churches.  Of  equal 
importance,  the  continuation  committee  there  constituted 
provided  the  framework  for  close  cooperation  of  Friends, 
Brethren,  and  Mennonites  in  the  late  1930s  and  1940s.  There 
followed  joint  delegations  to  national  conferences  of  other 
Christian  churches  and  to  government  leaders  from  the 
president  on  down,  production  of  peace  literature,  sponsorship 
of  institutes  on  international  relations,  creation  of  oratorical 
contests  on  peace,  combined  relief  programs  abroad,  and  much 
more.  This  work  culminated  in  cooperative  efforts  to  create 
alternative  service  for  conscientious  objectors  when  World  War 
II  broke  out — the  Civilian  Public  Service  program  of  1941- 
1947,  which  has  received  recent  attention  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.^^ 

H.  P.  Krehbiel  and  his  first  wife  embarked  in  1 927  on  a world 
tour  devoted  to  contacts  with  peace-minded  church  leaders.  He 
returned  with  a new  vision — an  international  coalition  of 
churches  dedicated  to  peace.  Reviving  the  campaign  of  German 


’‘JamesJuhnke,  Vision, Doctrine,  War.  Mennonite  Identity  and  Organisation  in  America,  1890-1930 
(Scottdale,  Pa./Waterloo,  OnL:  Herald  Press,  1989),  212;  Robert  Kreider,  “The  Historic 
Peace  Churches  Meeting  in  1935,”  Mennonite  Life  si  (June  1976):  21-24.  See  also  Menno 
Schrag,  “H.  P.  Krehbiel  As  I Remember  Him,”  Mennonite  Life  40  (1 985):  4-8. 

”Elva  Krehbiel  Leisy,  “Krehbiel,  Henry  Peter,”  in  The  Mennonite  Encfclopedia,  1957  ed. 
Strangely,  the  article  does  not  mention  Krehbiel’s  untiring  efforts  in  calling  the  Newton 
conference. 
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historian  Ludwig  Keller  (1849-1915)  of  a historically-linked 

concatenation  of  dissenting  groups  that  linked  early  Christianity 
with  Anabaptists  byway  of  the  medieval  Waldensians,  Krehbiel 
called  for  cooperation  between  these  nonresistant  “Old- 
Evangelicals,”  or  as  he  came  to  call  them,  the  “Historic  Peace 
Churches.”  Acting  privately,  he  issued  a call  in  1929  to  such 
absolutists  against  war  to  come  together  in  1 932  in  united  peace 
action,  to  spread  the  “increasing  syray  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.”^® 

Unfortunately  for  him,  there  was  little  response  to  this 
initiative.  The  depression  struck  and  personal  tragedy  diverted 
his  attention.  He  had  returned  from  the  last  of  a series  of  peace 
conferences  held  during  a blizzard  at  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  in 
1931,  to  find  his  wife  mortally  iU.  But  he  was  not  to  be  put  off 
completely.  In  1935  he  revived  the  plan,  writing  tirelessly  to 
Brethren  such  as  C.  Ray  Keim  (1894-1975)  and  Dan  West 
(1893-1971)  in  Indiana  and  Quakers  such  as  Robert  W. 
Balderston  in  Chicago  and  Richard  Wood  in  Philadelphia;  these 
men  had  themselves  felt  the  need  for  a conference  of  members 
of  peace  committees  and  staff  workers.  The  rise  of 
totalitarianism  in  Europe  and  Asia  lent  increased  urgency  to 
such  a meeting. 

Krehbiel  dubbed  the  proposed  conclave  an  “Ecumenical 
Council  of  Historic  Peace  Churches  in  North  America,”  and 
worked  out  a one-page  “basis,”  couched  in  orthodox  doctrinal 
terms.  He  sent  this  in  draft  form  to  his  contacts  in  the  other 
churches  for  their  reactions  and  editorial  changes.  A key  passage 
read:  “Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  As  such  he  laid  down  the  Foundation  Law  for  the  life 
and  conduct  of  His  newborn  followers  who  constitute  His 
Church.  LOVE  is  that  law.  . . .” 

Quakers  were  not  completely  comfortable  with  the  doctrinal 
language  and  suggested  some  changes,  while  Brethren  seemed 
largely  satisfied.  The  (Old)  Mennonites  were  basically  pleased 
with  the  strong  doctrinal  slant,  which  may  have  been  in 
Krehbiel’s  rnind  as  he  drafted  the  basis,  but  objected  to  the 
word  “political”  in  a portion  of  the  basis  that  anticipated 


“Keller’s  thesis  was  put  forward  in  Zur  Geschkhte  der  altevangelischen  Gememden  . . . (Beriin: 
Ernst  Siegfried  Mittler  und  Sohn,  1887).  See  also  Christian  Neff,  “Keller,  Ludwig,”  The 
Mennonite  Engclopedia,  1957  ed.;  Amahlia  Keller,  “Ludwig  Keller — Scholar  with  a Mission,” 
Mennonite  Life  8 (October  1953):  159-160,  192;  and  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh, 
“Characteristics  of  the  Radical  Reformation  in  Historical  Perspective,”  Brethren  Life  and 
Thought  3b  (Winter  1990):  16-33,  esp.  16-19. 

“Kreider,  “Peace  Churches,”  22-23;  Juhnke,  Vision,  297-298;  Keim  and  Stoltzfus,  Politks 
of  Conscience,  62-65;  Melvin  Gingerich,  Service  for  Peace  (Akron,  Pa.:  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  1949),  25-26. 
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positive  outcomes.  Krehbiel  cheerfully  made  the  requested 
changes,  but  the  resolution  issued  from  the  actual  meeting 
contained  quite  different  language,  while  retaining  comparable 
tenets.'*® 

Some  eighty  delegates  and  visitors  from  several  Friends, 
Memionite,  and  Brethren  bodies  gathered  at  Newton,  Kansas, 
on  October  31  for  the  meeting  which  lasted  three  days.  It  was 
relatively  unstructured,  allowing  extensive  time  for  discussioq. 
One  major  outcome  was  a heightened  sense  of  unity  and 
fellowship,  which  augured  well  for  cooperation  following  the 
meeting.  The  continuation  committee,  composed  of  C.  Ray 
Keim  (Brethren),  Orie  O.  Miller  (Mennonite),  and  Robert  W. 
Balderston  (Friend),  was  assigned  “the  duty  of  conserving  and 
perpetuating  our  cooperative  program.” 

The  meeting  spoke  directly  to  the  related  questions  of  war 
and  patriotism,  and  issued  a concise  statement;  this  gained  wide 
distribution  in  pamphlet  form  when  released  by  individual 
church  groups.  In  draft  titled  “Principles  of  Christian  Peace  and 
Patriotism,  with  Scriptural  Basis,”  in  printed  form  it  was  called 
Christian  Patriotism^  and  dropped  the  two-page  “Scriptural  Basis 
for  Peace  Convictions,  primarily  derived  from  the  New 
Testament.”'*’ 

The  statement  began  by  remembering  “in  gratitude  to  God 
the  historic  war  [sic]  testimony”  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches, 
a collective  name  that  was  widely  adopted  both  within  and 
outside  of  these  peace  groups  following  the  conference.  The 
Friends,  Brethren,  and  Mennonites  declared  that  they  desired  to 
state  the  basis  of  their  common  position  of  “absolute 
renunciation  of  war  for  the  wholehearted  practice  of  peace  and 
love.” 

Eight  concisely  stated  theses  enunciated  the  grounding  of 
their  principles  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Word,  their  constraint  to 
love  all  persons  because  of  Christ’s  incarnation  of  love,  the 
value  and  potential  of  all  human  life  and  personality,  the 
contribution  made  by  a “spirit  of  sacrificial  service,  love,  and 
goodwill,”  the  conviction  that  “good  alone  can  overcome  evil,” 
their  consensus  that  “war  is  sin,”  their  acceptance  of  “supreme 


‘“The  H.  P.  Krehbiel  papers  are  located  in  the  Mennonite  Library  and  Archives  at  Bethel 
College,  North  N ewton,  Kans.  On  this  meeting,  see  especially  Record  Group  12/28,  Folder 
173.  A “Secretary’s  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Historic  Peace  Churches,  October  31  - 
November  2,  1935,  Newton,  Kansas,”  circulated  in  mimeographed  form  and  edited  by  A. 
S.  Rosenbetget,  was  evidently  compiled  from  a typewritten  document  entitled  “Notes”  by 
a stenographer. 

‘'A  copy  used  was  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Elgin,  111;  40,000  had  been  printed  by  May,  1936. 
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allegiance  to  God,”  and  their  commitment  to  “set  forth  in  the 

true  way  of  life  this  statement  of  position”  and  to  “assume  the 
obligations  and  sacrifices  attending  its  practice.” 

Then  followed  a paragraph  on  their  “Concept  of  Patriotism;” 

As  members  of  the  historic  peace  churches  we  love  our 
country  and  sincerely  work  for  its  highest  welfare.  True  love 
for  country  does  not  mean  a hatred  of  others.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  only  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
peace,  love,  justice,  liberty,  and  international  good\^  will 
make  for  the  highest  welfare  of  our  country;  and  the  highest 
welfare  of  our  country  must  harmonize  with  the  highest 
welfare  of  humanity  everywhere.  Our  faith  is  in  security 
through  love,  protection  through  goodwill;  and  for  such  we 
are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.  We  are  opposed 
to  war  as  a method  of  settling  disputes  because  it  is 
unchristian,  destructive  of  our  highest  values  and  sows  the 
seeds  of  future  wars.  We  feel  that  we  are  true  patriots 
because  we  build  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  right  which 
are  the  only  foundation  of  stable  government  in  our  world 
community. 

Significantly,  a major  accomplishment  of  the  conference  was  a 
statement  entitled  “A  Plan  ofUnified  Action  in  Case  the  United 
States  is  Involved  in  War.”  It  reflected  both  the  urgency  of 
conference-goers  as  they  assessed  the  world  situation  and  fheir 
memories  of  the  unsatisfactory  arrangements  of  World  War  I. 
It  called  on  the  peace  churches  to  strengthen  peace  instruction, 
urge  their  members  to  avoid  all  cooperation  with  the  military, 
provide  financial  and  spiritual  support  for  conscientious 
objectors,  arrange  alternate  work  under  civilian  control  for 
those  drafted,  and  give  counsel  and  care  for  those  members 
who  accept  military  service.'^^ 

In  retrospect,  the  achievement  of  Krehbiel  in  bringing  about 
this  conference  merits  praise.  Although  his  personal 
relationships  did  not  always  achieve  the  principle  of  “amity,”  his 
preferred  word  for  peace,  his  entrepreneurial  gifts  were  effective 
in  convening  the  leadership  of  the  peace  groups  at  a critical 
point  in  history.  Encouraged  by  his  success  with  the  conference, 
Krehbiel  completed  a long-gestaring  manuscript  called  War  - 
Peace  - Amity.  He  promoted  the  work  by  circularing  printers’ 


“H.  P.  Krehbiel  papers,  Folder  173,  Mennonite  Library  and  Archives. 
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proofs  to  a wide  circle  of  peace  church  leaders  for  their  critical 
response  and  drew  approving  but  rather  guarded  appraisals.  The 
comment  of  Brethren  leader  Lawrence  W.  Shultz  (February  19, 
1937)  is  typical  of  those  received:  “You  have  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  on  it  no  doubt.  It  should  be  read 
widely  in  your  group.  However,  outside  of  your  group  I doubt 
if  it  would  have  a wide  circulation  because  of  terminology  and 
viewpoint.  I am  heartily  in  agreement  with  your  presentation  of 
Christ’s  peace  in  the  heart.”  Following  this  procedure,  Krehbiel 
published  the  350-page  book  in  1937  and  then  distributed  it 
widely  among  Mennonites,  Brethren,  and  Friends,  suggesting 
that  it  might  well  become  the  basis  for  courses  on  peace  in 
seminaries  and  colleges.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a 
significant  impact.  Noteworthy,  however,  is  a chapter  on 
“Women  and  Peace,”  written  by  his  daughter,  Elva  l&ehbiel 
Leisy,  an  early  recognition  of  the  role  of  women  to  the  cause  of 
peace.'^^ 

In  an  introduction  to  the  book,  the  dean  of  Mennonite 
historians,  C.  Henry  Smith  (1875-1948),  presented  the  liberal 
Mennonite  position: 

We  have  two  sets  of  ethical  standards  of  human  conduct, 
one  for  the  individual,  and  another  for  the  group.  To  kill  a 
man  individually  is  murder,  but  to  kill  him  collectively  is  an 
act  of  the  highest  patriotism,  worthy  of  a memorial  in  the 
public  park.  To  lie  personally  is  a sin,  to  lie  grandly  as  a- 
nation  is  shrewd  diplomacy.  Gentleness,  forbearance, 
generosity  and  the  other  commendable  qualities 
recommended  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when 
practised  by  the  individual,  are  virtues,  but  when  practiced 
by  the  nation  are  a crime.  Individually  we  are  fairly  good 
Christians;  collectively  in  our  international  relations  we  are 
pagan.  Wars  will  cease  when  we  become  as  good  Christians 
collectively  as  individually. 

The  author’s  foreword  concluded  by  listing  the  large  number  of 
persons  among  whom  Krehbiel  had  circulated  the  manuscript, 
ranging  from  leftist  peace  advocate  A.  J.  Muste  (1885-1967) 
through  (Old)  Mennonite  One  O.  Miller  to  Doukhobor  P.  G. 


“H.  P.  Krehbiel,  War  - Peace  - Amity.  Chapter  on  Women  and  Peace  by  Elva  Krehbiel  Leisy 
(Newton,  Kans.:  author,  1937).  Both  the  book  and  the  chapter  are  fisted  in  Willard  M. 
Swartley  and  Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  eds..  Annotated  BibBogrtphy  of  Mennonite  Writings  on  War  and 
Peace:  1930-1980  (Scottdale,  Pa./Kitchenet,  Ont.:  Herald  Press,  1987),  82-83. 
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Makaroff.  It  gave  positive  testimony  to  the  good  will  and 
character  of  the  leading  government  officials  with  whom  he 
dealt  during  the  strained  circumstances  of  World  War  I, 
concluding  with  this  statement:  “Our  Government  deserves  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  all  friends  of  Christian  peace  for  the 
consideration  given  to  conscientious  religious  convictions  on 
non-participation  in  war. 

Conclusion  ' 

Guy  F.  Hershberger  chose  an  important  and  timely  topic 
when  he  selected  the  issue  of  patriotism  for  his  article  in  the 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Revieiv.  In  his  discussion  he  reflected  both 
Anabaptist  heritage  and  a liberal  orientation  imbibed  through 
his  graduate  training.  Members  of  the  peace  churches  had 
become  painfully  aware  through  the  trauma  ofWorld  War  I that 
their  position  in  American  society  was  tenuous.  They  were 
under  pressure  to  articulate  their  dual  role  as  citizens  and 
church  members,  wishing  both  to  remain  faithful  to  the  peace 
testimony  and  to  be  considered  constructive  citizens. 

The  experiences  and  testimonies  of  three  representative 
figures — Maurice  A.  Hess  and  Henry  Joel  Cadbury  in  the  years 
of  World  War  I,  and  Henry  Peter  Krehbiel  in  the  interwar 
period — illuminate  the  evolving  yet  persistent  stance  of  radical 
Christianity.  While  wishing  to  be  known  as  loyal  citizens,  they 
were  clear  that  in  crisis  situations  their  first  allegiance  was  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  church.  They  invariably  followed  the 
position  of  the  apostles  and  Peter  as  recorded  in  Acts  5:29:  “We 
must  obey  God  rather  then  men.”  Their  experiences  remind 
those  standing  in  their  traditions  that  adherents  to  the  Christian 
faith  will  often  be  confronted  with  the  competing  allegiances  of 
church  and  state. 

The  focus  in  this  essay  has  been  on  the  era  of  World  War  I. 
It  concludes  with  an  eloquent  statement  on  the  nonresistant 
approach  to  patriotism  from  an  earlier  epoch.  On  February  22, 
1849,  John  Kline  (1797-1864),  a Bunker  elder  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  penned  these  words  in  his 
journal. 

Hear  the  distant  report  of  cannon  in  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington  . . . It  is  presumable  that  those 
who  find  pleasure  in  public  demonstrations  of  this  sort  are 


“Krehbiel,  War  - Peace  - Amity,  viii,  xiii,  xiv-xv. 
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moved  by  what  they  regard  as  patriodc  feelings  and 
principles.  . . . fl]  have  a somewhat  higher  conception  of 
true  patriotism  dian  can  be  represented  by  the  firing  of 
guns  which  give  forth  nothing  but  meaningless  sound.  I am 
glad,  however,  that  these  guns  report  harmless  sound,  and 
nothing  more.  If  some  public  speakers  would  do  the  same, 
it  might  be  better  both  for  them  and  their  hearers.  My 
highest  conception  of  patriotism  is  foupd  in  the  man  who 
loves  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart  and  his  neighbor 
as  himself.  Out  of  these  affections  spring  the  subordinate 
love  for  one’s  country;  love  truly  virtuous  for  one’s 
companion  and  children,  relatives  and  friends;  and  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  takes  in  the  whole  human 
family.  Were  this  love  universal,  the  word  patriotism^  in  its 
specific  sense,  meaning  such  a love  for  one’s  country  as 
makes  its  possessors  ready  and  willing  to  take  up  arms  in  its 
defense,  might  be  appropriately  expunged  from  every 
national  vocabulary 

Some  thirteen  years  later,  on  April  17,  1 862,  Kline  noted  once 
more  that  he  heard  the  distant  sound  of  guns.  This  time  he  was 
a prisoner  of  the  Confederacy  as  a suspected  Union 
sympathizer,  jailed  along  with  a band  of  young  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  men  who  were  caught  as  they  tried  to  avoid 
conscription  by  fleeing  to  the  North.  Kline  had  foreseen  the 
troubles.  His  journal  entry  of  1 J anuary  1861,  read,  in  part:  “The 
year  opens  with  dark  and  lowering  clouds  in  our  national 
horizon.  I feel  a deep  interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our 
country;  but  in  my  view  both  are  sorely  threatened  now.”  The 
alert  elder  noted  that,  contrary  to  what  political  figures  were 
claiming,  secession  was  their  intent.  “Secession  means  war;  and 
war  means  tears  and  ashes  and  blood.  It  means  bonds  and 
imprisonments,  and  perhaps  even  death  to  many  in  our  beloved 
Brotherhood,  who,  I have  the  confidence  to  believe,  will  die, 
rather  than  disobey  God  by  taking  up  arms.”^® 


'^Benjamin  Funk,  ed..  Life  and  Labors  of  Elder  John  Kline,  the  Martyr  Missionary  (Elgin,  111.: 
Brethren  Publishing  House,  1900),  246;  portions  were  reprinted  in  “True  Patriotism,”  The 
Brethren  Emyclapedia,  1983  ed.  His  biography  is  Roger  E.  Sappington,  Courageous  Prophet: 
Chapters  from  the  Life  of  John  Kline  (Elgin,  111.:  Brethren  Press,  1964).  See  also  the  special  issue 
of  Brethren  Life  and  Thought  9 (Summer  1964):  3 -62. 

“Funk,  Kline,  438,  453.  Theron  F.  Schlabach  rightly  calls  Kline  the  “strongest  leader  of 
the  [Shenandoah]  valley’s  Dunker  and  Mennonite  pacifists”  in  the  Qvil  War  era — Peace, 
Faith,  Nation:  Mennonites  and  Amish  in  Nineteenth-Century  America  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press, 
1988),  191.  See  also  Peter  Brock,  Freedom  from  Violence:  Sectarian  Nonresistance from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  Great  IPar  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1991),  218-220. 
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On  15  June  1864,  Elder  John  Kline,  while  returning  from  an 

errand  of  mercy,  was  assassinated  by  Confederate  irregulars, 
who  knew  him  as  an  opponent  of  slavery  and  secession  and 
suspected  him  as  a Union  spy.  When  repeatedly  warned  of  his 
danger,  Kline  had  replied:  “Idiey  can  only  kill  the  body,  but  they 
cannot  loll  the  soul.”^^ 

Much  earlier,  in  1 847,  Kline  wrote  about  learning  of  a slave 
auction  that  resulted  in  the  agonized  separation  of  a mother  and 
her  three  children.  He  mused:  “It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
heart-rending  scenes  are  not  often  to  be  witnessed;  and  I do 
believe  that  lEe  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  sun  will  rise  and 
set  upon  our  land  cleansed  of  this  foul  stain,  although  it  may  be 
cleansed  with  blood.  I would  rejoice  to  think  that  my  eyes  might 
see  that  bright  morning;  but  I can  have  no  hope  of  that.”^® 

Kline  was  again  prophetic;  his  eyes  did  not  see  “that  bright 
morning”  although  it  did  occur  within  less  than  a year  after  he 
was  killed.  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Maurice  A.  Hess,  Henry  Joel 
Cadbury,  and  Henry  Peter  Krehbiel  also  failed  to  see  the  bright 
morning  of  lasting  peace  for  which  they  worked  so  faithfully. 
We  are  left,  nevertheless,  with  their  vision. 


'’Funk,  KJine,  479-480.  The  story  of  Kline’s  death  is  told  in  great  detail,  drawing  on 
private  records,  by  Ray  A.  Neff,  Va//^  of  the  Shadow  (Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  Ran  a Publications, 
1987),  150-183.  See  also  Donald  F.Durnbaugh,ed.,  “[ChariesE.]  N air’s  ‘John  Kline  Among 
His  Brethren  in  War  Days,  1860-1864,’”  Brethren  Life  and  Thought 9 (Summer  1964):  34-62. 
"Funk,  Kline,  213. 
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War  and  Pacifism 

Theron  F.  Schlabach 

Don  Dumbaugh  has  nicely  reminded  us  that  we  are  not  the 
first  to  be  concerned  about  violence-prone  history  or  violence- 
prone  patriotism.  Working  with  World  War  I and  its  intellectual 
aftermath—that  is,  in  a time-frame  very  convenient  for  his 
purposes — ^he  has  gone  to  the  peace-church  tradition  and  found 
four  or  five  heroes  of  our  concern.  We  might  wish  that  he  had 
cast  his  net  broader  and  included  other  kinds  of  writers,  for 
instance  Jane  Addams,  and  then  worked  more  at  comparison. 
But  it  is  always  easy  for  the  critic  to  say  that  the  writer  should 
have  written  a different  paper;  and  I am  quite  willing  to  take  his 
paper  on  its  own  terms.  When  we  do,  his  account  seems  to  beg 
several  questions. 

First  question:  Is  the  problem  war,  or  is  it  patriotism  itself? 
Dumbaugh’s  title  is  “WAR  and  Patriotism” — whether  by  his  or 
the  program  planners’  choice,  I do  not  know.  But,  is  patriotism 
a problem  only  when  war  perverts  it — plus  perhaps  when,  as 
Guy  F.  Hershberger  indicated  in  1927,  a false  version  of  history 
perverts  it?  Or  is  patriotism  itself  the  problem?  Is  patriotism 
intrinsically  problematic? 

Someone  has  said,  “A  nation  is  a group  of  persons  united  by 
a common  misconception  of  their  forebears  and  a common 
disdain  for  their  neighbors.”  The  four  or  five  heroes  whom 
Durnbaugh  quoted  did  not  seem  to  see  love  for  the  nation,  that 
is  patriotism,  as  itself  the  problem.  One  after  another,  they 
seemed  to  long  to  be  both  pacifist  and  patriotic.  Hershbeiger 
(and  his  editor  Harold  S.  Bender)  envisioned  a “true  patriotism” 
that  would  “seek  truth,  expose  error,  and  resist  a bandwagon 
psychology.”  By  the  end  of  his  World  War  I ordeal  the  old- 
order-reared  Maurice  Hess  was  understandably  more  cool 
toward  the  nation,  and  had  reverted  to  an  attitude  very 
traditional  in  the  peace  churches:  If  a misguided  government 
will  not  allow  us  to  live  by  the  teachings  of  God’s  scripture, 
Hess  wrote  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  then  “we  have  no  course 
but  to  endure  persecution  as  true  soldiers  of  Christ.”  Yet  earlier, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Hess’  attitude  toward  his  nation  and 
its  government  seems  to  have  been  warmer.  Upon  choosing 
conscientious  objection  he  told  classmates  that  “in  many  ways 
I wish  that  I could  believe  otherwise.”  He  seemed  really  to  want 
to  be  a patriot. 
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In  the  Quaker  Henry  Cadbury  we  see  this  attitude  in  spades. 
He  insisted  emphatically  that  he  wrote  and  spoke  as  both  a 
Christian  and  an  American — and  that  there  was  a higher, 
prophetic  kind  of  patriotism  that  we  see  in  Old  Testament 
figures  such  as  Jeremiah  and  Hosea  (Old  Testament,  we  might 
note,  not  New  Testament).  Henry  P.  Krehbiel,  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  may  not  have  built  upon  that  idea  quite 
so  emphatically;  but  in  his  and  the  other  Mennonites’  “Christian 
Patriotism”  pamphlet  the  idea  was  there  also,  and  there  quite 
strongly. 

Durnbaugh’s  heroes  of  nonviolence  seemed  sure  that  there 
could  be  a true,  unperverted  kind  of  patriotism  which  was 
positively  good.  Is  Aat  the  way  we  want  to  see  the  matter, 
especially  as  patriotism  has  coalesced  around  the  modern 
nation-state  and  its  government?  Historian  Arnold  Toynbee 
once  wrote:  “Far  from  being  divine,  [nation]  states  are  nothing 
but  man-made  public  utilities.  They  are  as  unsuitable  as  gas- 
works and  water-works  for  being  made  into  objects  of  worship 
and  into  focuses  of  emotion.”^  To  paraphrase  Toynbee:  let  us 
view  government  simply  as  a useful  human  device  to  perform 
some  necessary  functions.  Would  we  get  aU  choked  up  about 
our  electric  company,  despise  other  humans  on  its  behalf,  and 
wave  a flag  over  it  or  compose  hymns  to  it?  Would  we  agonize 
over  the  problem  of  being  both  a Christian  and  a patron  of  our 
water- works?  So:  Is  the  problem  “war  and  patriotism”  (plus 
maybe  “false  history  and  patriotism”) — or  is  it  patriotism  itself? 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  timing.  In  1927  Guy  F. 
Hershberger  seemed  to  assume  that  if  we  simply  tell  our 
nation’s  history  “wie  es  eigentlich gewesen  isf  (as  it  really  was),  then 
we  will  arrive  at  a patriotism  that  does  not  lead  to  violence.  But, 
as  Durnbaugh  suggested,  this  smells  of  progressivist  optimism. 
Can  we  still  have  that  progressivist  faitii?  Maybe  not,  for  two 
reasons. 


'Arnold  Toynbee,  “The  Reluctant  Death  of  Sovereignty,”  The  Center  Magazine  1,  no.  3 
(March  1968):  29.  (At  this  point  in  my  reading  of  my  paper,  I interjected  my  reacting  to  a 
comment  that  James  Juhnke  had  made  earlier  in  the  conference.  Alluding  to  a famous 
statement  that  the  earty-twentieth  century  African-American  W.E.B.  DuBois  had  made  in 
his  classic  book  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  j uhnke  emphasized  a feeling  of  “twoness:”  being  a 
Mennonite,  and  being  an  American.  I said  I have  no  such  strong  sense  of  twoness,  and  gave 
an  example:  My  family  and  I have  lived  in  Costa  Rica,  a country  proud  of  a nadonal  myth 
that  it  has  many  teachers  but  no  army.  (Costa  Rica  has  Civil  and  Rural  Guards,  but  certainly 
it  is  not  militarized  in  the  manner  of  many  of  its  North  and  South  American  neighbors.)  I 
spoke  briefly  of  mixed  feelings  upon  coming  b ack,  and  especially  upon  our  having  an  infant 
adoptive  Costa  Rican  daugjiter  naturalized  at  aU.S.  ceremony  in  which  the  judge  in  charge 
chose  to  have  a military  honor  guard  all  too  present.  Yes,  I am  wired  into  America — just  as 
my  family’s  electric  meter  happens,  by  accident  of  location,  to  connect  to  the  wires  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  company.) 
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The  first  reason  for  not  sharing  that  progressive-era  optimism 
is  the  one  I have  been  hinting  at:  a (danger  in  patriotism  itself 
when  we  direct  it  to  the  modern  nation-state.  After  all,  a key 
defining  feature  of  the  nation-state  is  that  it  aims  at  a monopoly 
or  near-monopoly  of  violence  in  its  territory.  Add  patriotism  to 
that  violence,  and  the  danger  compounds.  And  simply  teaching 
history  “warts  and  all,”  as  the  cliche  goes,  may  be  far  too  weak 
a remedy.  , 

The  second  (and  rriore  profound)  reason  that  we  can  hardly 
reproduce  the  optimism  of  those  progressive-era  pacifist  heroes 
is  that  we  live  since  the  1930s  and  1940s.  James  Juhnke  has 
challenged  us,  eloquently  and  cogently,  to  begin  from  our  ethics 
and  re-articulate  history.  But  the  process  works  both  ways:  we 
also  need  to  learn  from  history  and  rearticulate  our 
ethics — keep  our  ethics  Biblical,  but  re-articulate  it  in  light  of 
history.  By  the  end  of  the  1930s,  for  many  Protestant  Christians 
the  theologies  of  neo-orthodoxy  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr  had 
restored  the  concept  of  human  faUenness  and  human  sin.  And 
the  new  theologies  applied  those  concepts  to  organized  political 
life.  Further,  for  very  many  of  us,  Christian  or  not,  the  Soviet 
purges  and  Fascist  aggression  and  the  Holocaust  and  Hiroshima 
finished  off  any  lingering  optimism  about  appealing  to  human 
goodness.  Durnbaugh  (hd  not  carry  his  story  into  the  World 
War  II  era.  By  not  doing  so,  he  neatly  sidestepped  the  toughest 
problem  of  would-be  pacifist  patriotism:  “What  about  the  good 
war,  the  ‘jusf  war?”  Or,  as  Niebuhr  put  the  question  somewhat 
better:  What  if  war  seems  to  be  the  lesser  of  evils? 

When  I teach  about  World  War  II,  I candidly  teU  my  students: 
this  war  is  a tough  case  for  us  pacifists.  Now  of  course,  there  is 
plenty  on  the  U.S.  and  Allied  side  of  that  war  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  side)  for  us  pacifists  to  criticize:  Franklin  Roosevelt’s 
failure  in  1 941  to  meet  with  Japanese  Premier  Konoye  and  give 
negotiations  one  more  chance;  the  hysterical  internment  of 
J apanese- Americans;  the  transition  from  limited,  strategic 
bombing  to  carpet  or  saturation  bombing;  the  unconditional 
surrender  formula;  the  inadequate  processes  by  which  Truman 
and  his  advisers  decided  to  drop  the  atomic  bombs;  and  of 
course,  intrinsically,  the  very  acts  themselves  of  using  firebombs 
and  then  atomic  bombs.  So  even  if  we  are  not  sure  we  have  an 
overall  pacifist  answer  for  World  War  II,  we  pacifists  (along 
with  consistent  just-war  people)  can  still  set  forA  a critique  and 
a witness  that  is  highly  germane  and  relevant,  as  we  try  to 
minimize  the  world’s  violence. 
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But  if  we  are  honest,  we  admit  that  such  a critique  does  not 
quite  go  to  the  heart  of  the  question.  Stated  another  way,  the 
question  is:  If  we  are  addressing  nation-states,  is  not  language 
such  as  “absolute  renunciation  of  war  for  the  wholehearted 
practice  of  peace  and  love” — to  use  the  words  of  H.  P. 
Krehbiel’s  Mennonite  pamphlet — -is  not  such  language  hardly 
more  than  early-twentieth-century  anachronism?  Is  it  not  out- 
of-date  for  post-Niebuhr,  post-Holocaust  discourse? 

When  I teach  World  War  II I hit  pretty  hard  on  the  subjects 
I just  listed.  But  I frankly  tell  my  students  that  my  argument  is 
more  a “just- war”  critique  than  an  absolutely  pacifist  one.  I 
explain  that  I am  indeed  an  absolute  pacifist,  adamant  against 
participating  in  any  and  all  wars;  but  that  I recognize  that  most 
Americans  are  not  pacifists.  At  their  best,  the  prevailing  ethical 
traditions  of  Americans  are  just-war  traditions.  So,  I say,  I will 
merely  ask  Americans  live  up  to  what  their  own  ethical  teachers 
and  ethical  traditions  say.  I could  add  also  that  to  ask  the 
nation-state  to  be  really  pacifist  is  not  consonant  with  the 
nation-state’s  intrinsic  nature.  Even  at  its  best,  the  nation-state 
exists  on  the  premise  of  monopolizing  violence  to  contain 
violence. 

I make  no  claim  to  originality:  even  in  pacifist  literature,  there 
is  ample  theory  for  pursuing  interim  ethics.^  We  do  not  always 
have  to  be  talking  the  language  of  absolutism,  and  certainly  we 
should  not  talk  as  if  the  very  people  with  whom  we  ought  to  be 
in  dialogue  are  moral  reprobates.  Even  more  to  the  point,  some 
humility  that  keeps  us  from  claiming  to  have  all  Ae  answers 
about  violence  leaves  plenty  for  us  pacifists  to  do.  Such  a 
position  does  not  mean  “withdrawal,”  as  some  accusers  have 
too  quickly  charged.  It  leaves  plenty  to  do  in  the  realm  of  public 
commentary  and  advocacy;  I am  not  speaking  of  being  only  a 
personal  or  ecclesiastical  pacifist.  But  if  we  take  up  public 
commentary,  as  we  must,  we  need  to  be  quite  a bit  tougher- 
minded  than  to  believe  that  if  we  simply  teach  the  true  facts  of 
history  a pacifist  patriotism  will  emerge.  We  must  be  more 
tough-minded  than  to  think  that  exhorting  nation-states  to 
renounce  war  for  “the  whole-hearted  practice  of  peace  and 
love”  win  answer  very  many  questions — or  will  provide  very 
good  education  for  our  students. 

For  our  teaching,  Durnbaugh’s  paper  poses  a third  question. 
The  language  ofhis  five  heroes  was  quite  didactic.  So,  are  those 


^See,  for  instance,  John  Howard  Yoder,  The  Christian  Witness  to  Aiei'/a/if  (Newton,  KS:  Faith 
and  Life  Press,  1964),  esp.  25,31-33,  48-49,  59,  72-73. 
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heroes  models  for  us  as  teachers?  With  our  students,  do  we  take 
up  the  subject  of  violence  and  American  history  to  indoctrinate 
them  into  right  thinking?  Or  do  we  take  it  up  to  help  them 
analyze  and  learn  about  the  nature  of  violence  and  the  nature  of 
America?  That  is  to  say,  do  we  teach  these  matters  didacticaUy, 
or  analytically?  Or  dare  we  mix  both? 

Here,  then,  are  three  questions  we  may  abstract  from 
Dumbaugh’s  good  paper: 

(1)  Is  patriotism  a problem  only  when  war  and  false  history 
distort  it,  or  are  the  problems  intrinsic  to  patriotism 
itself? 

(2)  Is  or  is  not  the  earlier-twentieth-century  language  that 
Dumbaugh  cited  so  anachronistic  as  not  to  help  us 
much,  since  Niebuhr  and  World  War  II? 

(3)  Are  we  at  this  conference  to  learn  how  to  teach  about 
violence  and  American  history  mainly  analytically,  so  as 
to  understand  the  natures  ofboth  violence  and  America 
better?  Or  shall  we  say  frankly  that  we  want  to  be  (or 
want  also  to  be)  didactic — that  we  are  here  to  inculcate 
right  attitudes — “P.C.”:  “pacifist  correctness”? 

These,  I think,  are  questions  that  Durnbaugh  has  evoked. 
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Democracy,  Nonviolence  and  the  American 
Experience 

Ivan  J.  Kauffman 

This  essay  summarizes  portions  of  a long-term  research  effort 
concerned  with  the  interactions  and  interdependencies  of 
political  and  religious  developments  in  western  civilization, 
from  the  Mosaic  Exodus  to  the  development  of  successful 
techniques  of  nonviolent  resistance  by  M.K.  Gandhi  in  the 
present  century.  The  particular  topic  of  this  essay  is  the  role 
which  Christian  beliefs  regarding  the  human  person  have  played 
in  the  development  of  modern  democracy,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
embodied  in  the  political  and  social  culture  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  relationship  which  Gandhian  techniques  of  nonviolent 
resistance  have  to  the  continuing  development  of  democracy. 

From  the  Pyramid  to  the  Network 

Scattered  across  the  earth  are  the  ruins  of  a remarkable  series 
of  pyramidal  structures  which  were  built  at  great  cost  by  our 
ancestors  who  lived  in  the  ancient  world.  Although  commonly 
associated  with  Egypt,  pyramids  were  bruit  on  all  the 
continents.^  These  great  piles  of  stone  and  earth  are  the  legacy 
of  a culture  which  was  itself  pyramidal.  At  the  apex  stood 
priests  and  kings  who  claimed  divine  descent-—or  at  the  very 
least  some  unique  relationship  to  divinity — and  who  ruled  with 
God-Hke  power,  claiming  the  right  to  do  anything  he  or  she  (the 
great  majority  were  males)  chose  to  do.^ 

But  despite  their  claims  to  omnipotence  these  rulers  were  not 
omnipresent  and  thus  others  of  lesser  rank  had  to  manage  the 
institutions  of  society  below  the  level  of  the  national  courts. 
These  subsidiary  institutions — law  courts,  the  military. 


'The  author  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  which  is  included  in  Genesis  chaps.  1-11 
regarded  the  building  o f pyramids  as  the  defining  characteristic  of  that  world  (Gen.  11:1-9), 
a point  of  view  supported  by  archeological  discoveries  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  In 
addidon  to  those  in  Egypt,  pyramids  were  built  in  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  western  Asia,  Greece, 
Cyprus,  Italy,  India,  Thailand,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  islands.  The 
American  pyramids,  built  one  to  two  millennia  after  the  Egypdan,  are  roughly  equivalent  in 
both  size  and  number. 

^Archaeologists  have  reconstructed  the  religjous  and  polidcal  insdtudons  which  existed 
when  the  early  pyramids  were  built.  See  Henri  Frankfort,  Kingship  and  the  Gods:  A Study  of 
Ancient  Near  Eastern  Religion  as  the  Integration  of  Society  and  Nature  (Urdv.  of  Chicago  Pr.,  1 948; 
repr.  1978);  and  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Religions  of  Ancient  Eg/pt  and  Baiylonia  (Edinburg:  T.  & T. 
Clark,  1902).  Emile  Benveniste,  Indo-European  Language  and  Society  (London:  Faber  & Faber, 
1973),  pp.  307ff  confirms  these  findings  with  linguisdc  evidence. 
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businesses,  religious  and  educational  institutions,  the 
family — ^were  also  organized  as  pyramids.  Each  was  controlled 
by  a single  individual  (again,  almost  always  a male)  who 
exercised  virtually  unlimited  authority  within  his  assigned 
sphere,  whether  it  be  administrator,  military  officer,  teacher, 
property  owner,  priest,  or  parent.  The  result  was  a pyramid  of 
pyramids.  Each  individual  in  a given  society  was  clearly  ranked, 
ejcpected  to  occupy  his  or  her  assigned  position  in  that  society, 
and  severely  punished  if  he  or  she  refused  to  do  so.^ 

It  was  this  world  into  which  Jesus  was  born,  and  it  was  a 
priest-king  alliance  typical  of  the  ancient  world  which  put  him 
to  death— as  they  also  put  an  unknown  number  of  other  people 
to  death  that  same  year  for  refusing  to  accept  their  assigned 
places  in  the  pyramid.'* 

In  the  decade  foUowingJesus’  death  and  reported  resurrection 
a small  organization  led  by  his  followers  emerged  in  Palestine, 
and  within  three  decades  had  formed  groups  dedicated  tojesus’ 
memory  and  teachings  along  the  Mediterranean  rim  as  far  west 
as  Rome.^  Although  eschatological  rather  than  political  (i.e.  they 
regarded  time  and  space  as  occurring  within  a larger  context), 
the  early  Christians  initiated  a profound  political  revolution. 
Not  only  did  the  members  of  this  new  group  (which  its  Greek 
speaking  members  called  the  ecclesid)  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  authority  of  the  current  occupant  of  the  apex-insisting 
instead  that  “Jesus  is  Lord” — they  organized  their  internal 


’Charles  Norris  Cochrane,  Christianity  and  Classical  Culture:  A Study  ofThought  and  Action from 
Augustus  to  Augustine  (Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1940;  rev.  1944;  repr.  1957)  has  provided  mudi  of 
the  impetus  for  the  fundamental  insist  of  this  essay.  Cochrane  describes  the  essential 
political  impulse  of  the  classical  world  as  “an  effort  of  unification  through  identification  or 
submergence  . . . What  it  demanded  was,  in  effect,  that  the  individual  should  abnegate  his 
God-given  status,  in  order  to  prostrate  himself  before,  not  a reality  but  a figment  of  his  own 
imagination,  the  so-called  ‘group-spirit’ as  exemplified  in  family,  class,  or  state”;  pp.  508-09. 
Cochrane  regards  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  classical  Roman  political  structure,  and  describes  the  Christian  intellectual  revolution  of 
the  first  four  Christian  centuries  as  a shift  in  focus  from  the  abstractions  of  society  to  the 
concrete  reality  of  the  human  person. 

‘Flavius  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiquities,  Books  1 4-20,  provides  a detailed  description  of 
Palestinian  politics  during  Jesus’  lifetime,  written  by  a contemporary  historian  who  was  also 
a participant.  Josephus’  account  of  Herod’s  reign  by  terror  confirms  the  New  Testament 
accounts,  and  is  a dassic  example  of  the  brutality  which  those  who  occupied  the  apex  of  the 
ancient  political  pyramids  were  obliged  to  practice. 

’The  growth  of  the  Church  during  the  founding  decades  is  told  in  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  in  the  letters  of  Peter,  Paul  and  the  other  founders  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
New  Testament.  Modern  works  include  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia  (London,  191 4);  and 
Oscar  CuUmann,  Peter:  Disciple,  Apostle,  Martyr  (London:  SCM,  1953;  repr.  1958).  The  recent 
(1968-84)  archeological  recovery  of  Peter’s  home  in  Capernaum  is  reported  in  Stanislao 
Loffreda,  Recovering  Caphemaum  Qerusalem:  Edizioni  Custodia  Terra  Santa,  1985). 
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affairs  in  a non-pyramidal  way  for  which  there  is  no  known 

precedent.^ 

St.  Paul,  the  first  Christian  to  use  Greek  modes  of  thought, 
adopted  the  human  body  as  the  model  to  describe  the  way  the 
ecclesia governed  itself.  The  body,  he  declared,  is  characterized  by 
cooperation  rather  than  domination,  and  that  principle  was  to 
govern  the  internal  workings  of  the  ecclesia.  The  ecclesia  had 
leaders  but  they  led  by  example  and  convincenjent  rather  than 
coercion.  It  had  structure  but  the  structure  existed  to  empower 
individuals,  not  to  control  them.  There  was  rank,  but  it  was  a 
new  kind  of  rank  based  on  personal  holiness  and  acts  of 
service.^ 

The  ecclesia  was  very  much  in  the  world,  where  its  members 
participated  in  the  daily  life  of  their  communities  as  parents  and 
merchants  and  laborers  and  soldiers,  but  it  was  not  of  the 
world,  in  that  it  was  not  part  of  the  pyramid  of  pyramids  to 
which  everyone  else  in  the  ancient  world  belonged.  TTie 
existence  of  such  an  organization  was  intolerable  to  those  who 
derived  power  and  privilege  from  their  positions  in  the  pyramid, 
and  the  early  Christians  (as  they  came  to  be  called,  after  the 
Greek  word  for  Messiah)  frequently  met  the  same  fate  as  Jesus. 
Like  him  they  were  executed,  not  for  acts  they  had  committed, 
but  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unlimited  authority  claimed 
by  those  who  occupied  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.® 

To  these  early  believers  it  was  idolatrous  to  give  one’s  consent 
to  the  basic  premise  of  the  ancient  social  pyramid,  which  was 
that  those  who  occupied  its  apex  were,  for  aU  practical 
purposes,  equivalent  in  authority  to  God.  While  Christians,  both 
in  their  civic  behavior  and  in  the  way  they  structured  their 


‘In  an  important  sense  the  early  Christians  were  canying  into  practice  the  unrealized 
vision  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  prophets.  See  “Yahweh  Is  Shalom,”  Chict^o  Studies,  XXV 
(August,  1 986),  an  earlier  essay  by  the  present  author  which  deals  with  the  role  which  the 
Hebraic  tradition  has  played  in  forming  the  western  political  tradition. 

For  the  contemporary  political  significance  of  the  Greek  word  kurios  see  Gerhard  Kittcl, 
ed..  Theological  Dictionay  of  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1965),  HI,  1054-58. 

’The  major  instance  of  St.  Paul’s  use  of  the  human  body  as  the  model  for  the  Church’s 
internal govemmentis7Csr/»^6i4»j-l  2:12-31.  References  to  the  equality  which  existed  among 
Christian  believers  who  had  come  into  the  Church  from  very  different  levels  in  the 
pyramidal  societies  of  their  time  is  a constant  theme  in  Paul’s  writings.  His  thought  on  this 
subject  expresses  in  Greek  categories  Jesus’  own  teaching  on  leadership,  as  well  as  the 
example  Jesus  provided  by  the  way  he  led  his  own  disciples. 

*As  a practical  matter  pyramidaJ  organizations  and  societies  require  those  at  any  given 
level  to  maintain  firm  control  over  everyone  below  them.  Otherwise  they  are  unable  to  carry 
out  the  essential  function  of  all  human  organizations,  which  is  to  produce  coherent  and 
cooperative  social  aaivity.  St  Paul,  and  by  every  indication  all  other  members  of  the  early 
Church,  readily  acknowledged  the  functions  of  government  to  be  legitimate  and  even 
divinely  appointed.  There  is  virtually  no  evidence  that  the  early  Christians  were  anarchists. 
Their  disagreement  with  those  who  held  political  authority  was  not  over  whether  there 
should  be  government,  but  with  how  it  should  be  conducted. 
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internal  affaire,  readily  acknowledged  the  need  for  leadership, 
they  could  not  accept  the  essential  premise  on  which  the  ancient 
governments  rested  without  at  the  same  time  fatally 
compromising  a central  tenet  of  their  own  faith,  namely  that 
God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  chosen  to  be  in  direct 
communication  with  each  individual  human  being.  “We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men,”  is  the  fundamental  political 
philosophy  of  the  founding  generations  of  the  Christian 
Church.^  ' 

Despite  the  often  intense  efforts  of  both  religious  and 
governmental  authorities  to  eradicate  this  dissident  body  it 
voluntarily  attracted  members  from  every  ethnic,  economic  and 
social  group  in  the  Roman  world,  spreading  rapidly  throughout 
that  world  by  a process  which  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  explain  as 
the  Resurrection  itself.^® 

So  successful  was  the  early  Church  that  by  the  4th  century 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors  adopted  the  Christian  religion, 
thereby  establishing  it  as  the  dominant  religion  of  the  empire. 
The  contradiction  inherent  in  that  action — i.e.  that  a ruler 
whose  power  was  derived  from  his  position  in  a pyramidal 
political  structure  utilized  that  power  to  establish  a non- 
pyramidal  religion — has  plagued  the  Church  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  but  at  the  same  time  it  set  the  stage  for  the  political 
development  which  we  today  call  democracy." 

Prior  to  the  religious  establishment  of  Constantine  Christians 
•were  not  permitted  to  take  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 


’The  legal  offense  for  which  the  early  Christians  were  executed  was  their  refusal  to 
perform  certain  ritual  acts  which  would  have  indicated  that  the  person  performing  the  act 
recognized  the  divine  status  of  the  Roman  emperor.  TertuUian,  the  early  third  century 
apologist,  wrote,  “I  refuse  to  call  the  Emperor  a god  ...lam  willing  to  call  the  Emperor 
Lord  but  only  in  the  conventional  sense,  never  in  the  sense  in  which  I accord  that  title  to 
the  Omnipotent  and  Eternal  who  is  his  Lord  as  well  as  mine.”  Apology,  33-34;  translated  in 
Cochrane,  Christianity  and  Classical  Culture,  pp.  227-28. 

'“There  is  as  yet  no  completely  satisfactory  account  of  the  Church’s  unprecedented 
growth  during  its  first  three  centuries.  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  Ecclesiastical  History  (c.  303),  the 
work  of  a contemporary,  remains  the  must  reliable  single  account.  Eusebius  largely  credits 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Church  to  the  courage  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  Adolf  Harnack, 
The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries  (London,  1908;  repr.  1 962) 
emphasizes  the  role  which  the  Church  played  in  providing  a refuge  from  the  moral  and 
social  disintegration  taking  place  in  late  Roman  society,  a view  shared  by  Cochrane.  It  is 
likely  that  both  perspectives  have  considerable  validity. 

"The  scholarly  literature  on  Constantine  ranges  from  the  panegyric  of  Eusebius,  Life  of 
Constantine  (c.  330)  to  the  vilification  of  J acob  Burkhardt,  The  Age  of  Constantine  the  Great 
(1 852).  Historians  have  often  been  so  preoccupied  with  determining  whether  Con  s tan  tine’s 
actions  were  right  or  wrong  they  have  scarcely  had  time  or  energy  to  determine  what  he 
acmally  did.  Cochrane’s  balanced  treatment  in  Christianity  and  Classical  Culture,  chap.  5,  is  an 
exception,  but  is  far  from  the  major  scholarly  biography  which  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
Constantine’s  role  in  history  will  require.  For  a history  of  the  history  of  Constantine  see 
Hermann  Doerries,  Constantine  the  Great,  trans.  Roland  H.  Bainton  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1972),  chap.  18. 
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government;  after  his  conversion  they  were  required  to  do  so. 
This  represented  a major  new  challenge  to  the  Church,  a 
challenge  which  Christians  then  and  in  the  centuries  following 
have  dealt  with  in  a variety  of  ways. 

St.  Augustine,  who  was  baptized  50  years  after  Constantine’s 
death,  used  the  Platonic  categories  he  had  acquired  as  an 
academic  to  fashion  a political  theology  which  was  faithful  to 
the  founding  tradition  in  placing  the  ultimate  locus  of  political 
authority  in  an  eschatological  framework,  but  which  was  flawed 
by  the  dualism  inherent  in  Platonic  thought.  Augustine  could 
successfully  describe  the  mystical  City  of  God,  but  he  was  iU 
equipped  to  prescribe  a method  for  governing  the  human  cities 
in  which  he  and  his  fellow  believers  actually  lived. 

In  subsequent  centuries  Christians  who  held  political  posts 
resorted  to  a great  variety  of  compromises,  which  in  effect  were 
efforts  to  meld  the  pyramidal  political  structures  they  had 
inherited  from  the  past  with  the  Christian  beliefs  they  had 
adopted.  Constantine  delayed  his  baptism  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  apparently  because  he  would  have  been  unable  to  function 
as  emperor  had  he  been  required  to  observe  the  prohibition 
against  military  service  which  then  applied  to  baptized 
Christians.^^ 

In  the  8th  century  Charlemagne  abandoned  Constantine’s 
compromise,  dedicating  himself  instead  to  becoming  a Christian 
king.  He  continued  to  rule  with  the  ruthlessness  required  in 
pyramidal  structures,  but  he  also  regarded  it  as  one  ofhis  major 
duties  to  establish  and  support  the  Church’s  institutions,  which 
he  did  with  great  success,  creating  the  conditions  for  major 


’^Although  Civitas  Dei  is  obviously  a work  of  political  theology  there  has  been  little  effort 
to  understand  the  political  background  against  which  it  was  written.  Peter  Brown’s  brilliant 
psychological  portrait,  Augustine  of  Hi[>po:  A Wiography  (Univ.  of  California  Pr.,  1967)  fails  to 
convey  the  severity  of  the  political  crisis  in  which  Augustine  and  his  contemporaries  lived, 
even  suggesting  (p.  312)  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  decision  to  write  Civitas  Dei,  which 
Augustine  began  immediately  following  the  Sack  of  Rome. 

Gibbon,  The  Histo^  of  the  Decline  and  Tall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1776-88)  gives  the  Church 
a major  portion  of  cr^it  for  the  Roman  Empire’s  disintegration  when  in  actual  fact 
members  of  the  Church  were  making  heroic  efforts  to  replace  Ae  rottingsocial  and  political 
fabric  of  the  empire  with  Ae  new  mtellectual  and  spiritual  foundations  upon  which 
European  civilization — including  Gibbon’s  own  work — is  based. 

‘^An  incident  from  7A  century  Iberian  history  inAcates  this  pattern  was  widely  adopted. 
In  680  King  Wamba  was  poisoned  by  a political  opponent,  and  when  he  appeared  near 
death  was  baptized.  He  however  recovered,  but  because  of  his  baptism  could  no  longer 
serve  as  king,  creating  a major  political  crisis.  The  Church’s  bishops  settled  the  dispute  by 
convoking  a synod  at  which  Aey  declared  a baptized  person  unqualified  to  serve  as  king 
because  domg  so  involved  Ae  “militate  cingulum",  i.e.  military  service.  See  J.  N.  HillgarA,  cd., 
Sancti luliani  Toletanae  Sedis  Episcopi  Opera;  Corpus  Christianorum  Series  Eatina  (T urnholti:  Brepols, 
1976-),  CXV,  viii-xii.  On  the  early  Christian  prohibition  against  milkary  service  see  Jean- 
Michel  Horn  us.  It  Is  NotLaafulforMe  to  Fight:  Early  Christian  Attitudes  Toward  War,  Violence  and 
the  State,  trans.  Alan  Kreider  and  Oliver  Cobum  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1980). 
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advances  in  education,  scholarship,  art,  literature,  and 
architecture.  The  political  significance  of  Charlemagne’s  reign 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  claim  ultimate  power  for  himself 
Although  he  continued  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  the 
pyramidal  structures  he  had  inherited,  he  reserved  the  position 
at  the  apex  for  the  Christian  God,  holding  himself  accountable 
to  that  God  for  the  lives  and  welfare  of  his  Christian  subjects.'"* 

This  shift,  although  also  a compromise,  was  of  enormous 
practical  significance.  It  led  logically  and  inevitably  to  the 
establishment  of  laws  and  legal  procedures  against  which  the 
king’s  behavior  could  be  measured.  At  the  same  time,  by 
separating  the  king  from  the  throne,  it  laid  the  intellectual 
foundations  for  what  would  come  to  be  known  as  the  nation- 
state.'^ 

During  these  same  medieval  centuries  the  Church  itself 
evolved  into  two  very  different  sets  of  institutions — one 
territorial  and  the  other  voluntary.  The  territorial,  or  diocesan, 
church  was  governed  by  pyramidal  techniques.  The  monastic 
church  by  contrast  was  voluntary,  self-governing,  and 
egalitarian — as  the  early  Church  had  been."’  For  many  centuries 
this  ‘two-Church’  compromise  proved  workable,  but  eventually 
the  contradiction  on  which  it  was  based,  i.e.  that  the  Church 


’‘Chademagne  continued  the  political  development  which  Constantine  had  initiated. 
Together  they  provided,  by  their  example  and  the  myths  they  engendered,  the  standard 
against  which  the  kings  of  Europe  would  be  measured  for  the  next  1,000  years.  “The 
distinctively  European  version  of  theocratic  kingship,  in  which  the  king  rules  by  God’s 
grace . . . is  directly  attributable  to  Charlemagne  and  his  court,  and  unthinkable  without  their 
ideological  efforts”;  Friedrich  Heer,  Charlemagne  and  His  World  (London:  Weidenfeld  & 
Nicolson,  1975),  pp.  263-264.  During  the  past  century  a major  amount  of  scholarship  has 
been  devoted  to  Charlemagne’s  life  and  career,  but  a biography  which  synthesizes  it  has  yet 
to  appear. 

” Arthur  P.  Monahan,  Consent,  Coercion,  and  Limit:  The  Medieval  Origins  of  Parliamentary 
Democrag  (McGill-Queens  Univ.  Pr.,  1987),  an  important  study  of  European  political 
thougfit  in  the  12th-14th  centuries,  includes  an  account  of  the  representative  political 
structures  whose  emergence  was  a unique  feature  of  medieval  European  politics.  ‘The 
techniques  of  election  by  majority  . . . as  well  as  most  of  the  electoral  techniques  currently 
in  use  in  civil  politics,  had  their  origins  in  the  Church  institutions  and  religious  orders  of  die 
Middle  Ages,  rather  than  in  the  practices  developed  in  earlier  Roman  times,  which  long  since 
had  fallen  into  disuse  or  been  abandoned”;  p.  135. 

Ernst  H.  Kantorowicz,  The  King’sTmo  Bodies:  A Stu^  in  Mediaeval  PoldicalTheolog/  (Princeton 
Univ.  Pr.,  1957),  although  limited  to  England,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
demonstrating  the  process  by  which  medieval  Europeans  abstracted  the  notion  of  the 
nation-state  from  the  traditions  of  divine  tight  monarchy  which  the  classical  world  had 
bequeathed  them. 

'‘Monasticism  played  a major  creative  role  in  the  development  of  western  civilization,  a 
fact  which  has  often  been  overlooked  by  post-Reformation  and  post- Enlightenment 
historians.  Leo  Moulin’s  work  is  a major  exception.  See  especially  his  LAventure  Europeenne: 
Introduction  a une  Sodologie  du  Developpement  Economique  de  I'Occident  (Bruges:  De  Tern  pel,  1972), 
chap.  4;  and  La  Vie Quotidienne  des  Beligieux  au  Mqyen  Age  (Paris:  Hachette,  1978),  chap.  10. 
Moulin  notes  that  the  monastic  tradition  of  selecting  leaders  in  open  elections,  initiated  by 
St.  Benedict  in  the  6th  century,  was  the  earliest  instance  of  this  basic  democratic  practice  to 
be  established  in  the  western  world. 
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was  organized  in  two  incompatible  ways,  was  destined  to  bring 
about  its  collapse,  which  occurred  in  the  16th  century. 

At  the  same  time  Europeans  discovered  the  existence  of  the 
American  continents,  and  a steady  stream  of  them  began 
emigrating  to  what  they  called  “the  New  World,”  bringing  with 
them,  among  other  things,  the  unfinished  business  of  creating 
a political  system  consistent  with  Christian  faith. 

One  such  person  was  an^  English  university  graduate  in  his 
mid-twenties  named  Roger  Williams,  who  joined  the  dissident 
Anglicans  who  established  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  in  1 630. 
Like  his  fellow  immigrants  Williams  left  England  because  he 
refused  to  conform  to  the  religious  establishment  which  the 
English  royal  family  and  its  allies  in  the  landed  aristocracy  were 
attempting  to  impose  on  what  had  been  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England.  These  dissidents,  often  called  Puritans,  were 
committed  to  a more  democratic  form  of  Church  polity,  what 
would  come  to  be  known  as  Congregationalism.  ^ ® 

Williams  however  was  characterized  by  an  uncompromising 
determination  to  take  the  principles  on  which  English  dissent 
was  based  to  a fully  logical  conclusion.  He  reasoned  that  if  the 
English  King  could  not  violate  the  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
those  subjects  in  turn  could  not  violate  the  liberties  of  the  native 


"The  role  which  European  religious-political  conflicts  played  in  the  American  migrations, 
although  by  no  means  the  only  motive,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  New  England 
states,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  all  have  such  conflicts  at  the  origins  of  their  histories. 
Even  the  Spanish  migrations  of  the  previous  century,  whose  successes  in  large  partinspired 
the  English  migrations,  appear  to  have  been  connected  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  in  1492.  See  Simon  Wiesenthal,  Sails  ofHope  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1973). 

’’Roger  Williams,  bom  London  c.  1603,  was  a protege  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  lawyer 
whose  defense  of  the  common  law  prior  to  the  English  Revolution  played  a major  role  in 
th e devel opm ent  of  the  British  legal  system.  See  Stephen  D . White,  SirEdward Coke  and  "The 
Grievances  of  the  Commonwealth",  1621-1628  (Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press,  1979). 
Williams  studied  theology  at  Cambridge,  then  joined  the  1630-31  Puritan  migration  to 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

For  the  religious  and  intellectual  world  in  which  Williams  came  to  maturity  see  William 
Haller,  The  BJse  of  Puritanism;  Or,  The  Waj  to  the  New Jerusalem  as  Set  Forth  in  Pulpit  and  Press  from 
Thomas  Cartwright  to  John  Lilbume  and  John  Milton,  1570-1643  (New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Pr., 
1938;  repr.  1957).  For  the  founding  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  see  Edmund  S.  Motgan, 
The  Puritan  Dilemma:  The  Story  of  John  Winthrop  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1958). 

Glenn  W.  LaFantasie,  ed..  The  Correspondence  of  Roger  Williams  (2  vols..  Brown  Univ.  Pr., 
1988)  contains  extensive  notes  which  constitute  the  most  reliable  source  of  biographical 
information  currently  available.  Sam  uel  H.  Brockunier,  The  Irrepressible  Democrat:  Roger  Williams 
(New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1940)  remains  die  best  modern  biography,  but  virtually  ignores 
William’s  religious  life.  A quite  different  account  appears  in  Isaac  Backus,  History  of  New 
England;  With  Particular  Rjference  to  the  Denomination  of  Christians  Called  Baptists  (2  vols.;  2nd  ed., 
Newton,  Mass.,  1871),  written  during  the  American  Revolution  by  a Baptist  pastor  who 
regarded  Williams  as  the  founder  of  the  American  Baptist  churches. 

W.  Clark  Gilpin,  The  Millenarian  Piety  of  Roger  Williams  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Pr.,  1979)  makes 
some  progress  in  describing  the  process  bywhich  Williams’  religious  and  theological  beliefs 
shaped  his  radically  secular  political  vision.  Edwin  S.  Gaustad,  Liberty  of  Conscience:  Roger 
Williams  in  America  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1991),  chap.  7,  contains  a history  of  the 
history  of  Williams. 
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peoples  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  “Boast  not  proud  English,  of  thy 
birth  & blood,”  he  wrote,  “Thy  brother  Indian  is  by  birth  as 
Good.”  And  he  reasoned  that  if  it  was  unjust,  and  contrary  to 
Christian  belief,  for  the  King  to  persecute  his  subjects  for  their 
religious  convictions  it  was  also  unjust  and  un-Christian  for 
them  to  impose  religious  conformity  on  one  another.  “I  desire 
not  that  liberty  to  my  selfe,”  he  wrote,  “which  I would  not 
freely  and  impartially  weigh  out  to  all  thp  consciences  of  the 
world  be  side.  ' 

In  the  1630s  these  ideas  were  so  radical  they  threatened  the 
political  stability  of  the  struggling  immigrant  community,  and 
within  six  years  Williams  was  legally  banished  from 
Massachusetts.  In  the  dead  of  winter  he  escaped  into  the 
wilderness  to  live  with  the  native  peoples,  and  then  in  the 
spring,  with  his  young  family  and  about  a dozen  other  families, 
he  founded  a new  colony  named  Providence,  which  would  be 
governed  on  the  basis  of  human  rights  and  consensual  process. 
Thus  began  Rhode  Island,  by  far  the  world’s  oldest  continually 
functioning  democracy,  as  the  word  is  currently  defined.^® 
Because  the  principles  on  which  the  17th  century  Rhode 
Island  democracy  was  based  have  since  become  so  widely 
adopted,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  how  radical  they  were 
when  Roger  Williams  first  put  tiiem  into  practice.  Here  for  the 
first  time  the  civil  state  was  to  be  governed  by  the  techniques 
which  the  early  Christian  community  had  evolved  for  its 
internal  government.^’ 


'The  quotations  are  ivara  A into  the  Language  of  America  (1643),  John  J.  Teunissen  and 

Evelyn  j.  Hinz,  eds.  (Wayne  State  Univ.  Pr.,  1973),  p.  133;  and  The  Hireling  Ministiy  None  of 
Christ;  Or,  A Discourse  Touching  the  Propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  (l.ondon,  1652)  in  The 
Complete  Writings  of  Poger  Williams  (J  vols.;  New  Yoik:  Russell  & Russell,  1963),  VII,  174. 

William’s  thou^t  is  summarized  by  Edmund  S.  Morgan  in  Roger  Williams:  The  Church  and 
the  State  (New  York,  1967)  but  the  only  completely  reliable  source  for  William’s  thinking  is 
his  own  writings,  which  unfortunately  are  not  widely  available. 

^"Rhode  Island’s  claim  to  be  the  wodd’s  first  modern  democracy  tests  on  a definition  of 
democracy  which  regards  human  rights  as  an  essential  component  of  democracy. 

For  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Island  see  Carl  Bridenbaugh,  Fat  Mutton  and  Liberty  of 
Conscience:  Society  in  Rhode  Island,  1636-1690  (Brown  Univ.  Pr.,  1974);  and  Dennis  Allen 
OToole,  “Exiles,  Refugees  and  Rogues;  The  Quest  for  Civil  Order  in  the  Towns  and 
Colony  of  Providence  Plantations,  1636-1654"  (Ph.D.  diss..  Brown  Univ.,  1973). 

^’Williams’  historical  reputation  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that  to  a major  extent  his  story 
has  been  told  by  the  spiritual  and  political  descendants  of  his  opponents,  a group  which 
since  the  Enli^tenment  has  regarded  democracy  as  a Greek  innovation.  For  a recent 
example  see  Donald  Kagan,  Pericles  of  Athens  and  the  Birth  ofDemocrag  (New  York:  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1991).  The  Athenian  experiment  is  indeed  the  source  of  the  modem  word 
democracy,  but  that  experience  was  regarded  as  a failure  by  its  contemporaries  and  served 
primarily  to  discreditthe  idea  of  democracy  for  the  next  2,000  years;  see  Russell  L.  Hanson, 
“Democracy,”  in  Terence  Ball  etal.,  eds..  Political  Innovation  and  Conceptual  Change  (Cambridge 
Univ.  Pr.,  1989),  pp.  68-89.  The  positive  connotations  currently  associated  with  the  word 
democracy  date  only  from  the  1820s;  see  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  2nd  ed,  IV,  442-43. 

The  extent  to  which  Williams  was  influenced  by  the  Greek  experience,  with  which  he 
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Over  the  past  two  centuries  there  has  been  a steady  trend 
throughout  the  world  away  from  pyramidal  governments  and 
toward  political  structures  which  can  best  be  described  as 
networks.  This  has  culminated  in  the  astonishing  spectacle  of 
democratic  governments  being  established  throughout  the 
former  Soviet  empire  in  the  past  three  years  (1989-91).  It 
appears  clear  that  the  successful  example  of  American 
democracy,  initiated  by  Roger  Williams  350  years  ago,  has 
played  a leading  role  in  what  can  only  be  described  as  a major 
global  transformation  of  the  political  process.^^ 

From  Coercion  to  Consent 

To  view  the  development  of  democracy  in  the  United  States 
as  part  of  a larger  movement  which  has  its  roots  in  the  Christian 
tradition  makes  it  possible  also  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  democracy  and  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
nonviolence.^^ 

Every  political  unit,  from  the  family  to  the  nation-state,  is  able 
to  survive  only  when  it  can  gain  and  maintain  power  relative  to 
other  political  units,  and  when  it  can  supply  the  basic  needs  of 
its  members.  A family,  for  example,  which  cannot  find  a place 
to  live,  or  which  cannot  protect  its  children  from  being  eaten  by 
wild  animals  or  from  becoming  infected  by  fatal  diseases  will 
not  survive.  A nation-state  which  cannot  supply  its  citizens  with 


would  almost  certainly  have  become  acquainted  during  his  education  at  Cambridge,  is 
unknown.  It  is  clear  however  from  his  writings  that  emulating  the  Athenian  democracy  was 
not  his  primary  motivation. 

The  U.S.  political  leadership  regards  Williams  as  having  played  a much  more  significant 
role  in  American  historythan  the  majority  of  historians,  placing  his  statue  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  beside  tho  se  of  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  j ackson, 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

^^There  is  a steadily  expanding  literature  on  the  growth  of  democracy.  See  R.  R.  Palmer, 
The  Age  of  the  Democratic  devolution:  A Political  Histoiy  of  Europe  and  America,  1760-1800  (2  vols.; 
Princeton  Univ.  Pr.,  1959;  repr.  1 969);  Tatu  Vanhanen,  The  Emergence  of  Democragi:  A 
Comparative  Study  of  119  States,  1850-1979  (Helsinki:  Rnnish  Society  of  Sciences  and  Letters, 
Commentationes  Scientiarum  Soda  Hum,  XXIV,  1984);  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Third  Wave: 
Democratir^ation  in  the  Late  Twentieth  Century  (Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Pr.,  1991);  and  Robert 
Wesson,  ed.,  Democrag:  A Worldwide  Sung  (Boulder:  Lynne  Rienner,  1988).  The  historical 
literature  however  is  now  far  behind  events,  the  num  erous  demo  cratic  revolutions  of  1985- 
91  having  yet  to  be  described.  For  European  perspectives  on  the  influence  of  U5. 
democracy  see  Arnold  Toynbee,  America  and  the  World  devolution  (Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1962); 
and  Klaus  von  Beyme,  America  as  a Model:  The  Impact  of  American  Democrag  in  the  World  (New 
York:  St.  Martins,  1987). 

'The  word  nonviolence  was  introduced  into  the  English  language  byM.  K.  Gandhi  in  1920; 
0>ford English  Dictionag,  2nd  ed.,X,  506.  Gandhi  much  preferred  the  Sanskrit  word  sagagraha, 
which  he  defined  as  the  act  of  relying  “solely  upon  the  tmth,  which  is  another  word  for 
love”;  The  Collected  Works  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  (New  Delhi:  Govt,  of  India,  1969-),  XV,  161. 
Nonviolence  is  used  in  this  essay  in  the  sense  which  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  introduced  into 
the  American  language,  i.e.  as  an  aaive  method  for  combating  organized  injustice  and 
violence.  As  such  it  has  a significantly  different  meaning  than  the  word  pacifism,  which 
primarily  designates  certain  actions  which  ate  prohibited. 
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food,  or  which  cannot  protect  them  from  domestic  crime  or 
predatory  attacks  by  other  nations  will  not  survive. 

Political  units  survive  by  forming  synergistic  combinations. 
Just  as  no  person  can  conceive  a child  alone,  so  no  person  can 
educate  himself  or  herself,  or  establish  a stable  food  supply.^"*  In 
general,  the  historical  record  supports  the  assertion  that  the 
larger  the  number  of  people  which  can  be  combined  in  any 
enterprise  or  institution  in  a given  society,  and  the  larger  the 
number  of  such  combinations  which  exist  in  that  society,  the 
more  successful  it  will  be.^^ 

Pyramidal  and  democratic  societies  form  these  combinations 

in  fundamentally  different  ways  which  reflect  the  equally 
different  assumptions  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  basic  premise  underlying  pyramidal  institutions  is  that 
human  beings,  with  only  a few  exceptions,  are  incapable  of 
making  good  decisions,  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  social 
units  to  which  they  belong.  It  thus  follows  logically  that  society 
must  be  governed  by  those  few  exceptional  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  making  good  decisions.  Thus  the  paradigm  of  the 
pyramid,  which  places  a small  elite  at  the  apex  and  makes  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  subject  to  them.^*^ 

From  this  premise  it  logically  follows  that  the  governing  elite 
must  impose  its  will  on  those  beneath  them  by  whatever  means 
are  necessary.  It  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  pyramidal 
institutions  and  political  structures  to  function.^^  The  coercive 
methods  available  to  leaders  of  pyramidal  organizations  range 
from  simple  commands  on  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  arbitrary 


^‘Several  biologists  in  recent  decades  have  studied  the  biological  basis  for  social 
relationships.  “The  tendency  of  living  things  to  form  aggregations  or  societies  of  however 
primitive  a nature  is  coevil  with  life  itself’;  Ashley  Montagu,  The  Direction  of  Human 
Development,  2d  ed.  (New  York:  Hawthorne,  1970),  p.  16;  see  also  p.  viii  and  chaps.  2 and  8. 
Montagu’s  The  Biosocial  Nature  of  Man  (New  York:  Grove,  1956)  summarizes  his  research. 
Theodosius  Dobzhansky  finds  a biological  basis  for  democracy  in  “On  Genetics  and 
Politics,”  in  Don  Brothwell,  ed..  Biosocial  Man:  Studies  Belated  to  the  Interaction  if  Biologcal  and 
Cultural  Factors  in  Human  ^Populations  (London:  Institute  of  Biology,  1977),  pp.  265-272. 

“Larger  political  units  have  generally  provided  the  setting  for  the  most  successful  efforts 
in  virtually  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Western  Europe,  which  for  several  centuries 
consisted  of  relatively  small  nation-states,  has  since  World  War  II  begun  to  federate  into  a 
regional  political  unit  similar  in  scale  to  the  United  States,  China  and  the  former  US.S.R. 
The  record  appears  to  indicate  this  was  motivated  p rimarily  by  a desire  for  greater  eco  nomic 
and  cultural  development. 

^The  social  rankings  referred  to  by  sociologists  and  political  scientists  as  classes  are  a 
consistent  and  prominent  feature  of  pyramidal  societies. 

“Machiavelli,  The  Prince  (1513)  is  the  classic  description  of  the  methods  leaders  of 
pyramidal  structures  are  required  to  use  to  gain  and  maintain  power.  For  the  continuation 
of  this  point  of  view  into  the  modem  era  see  James  Burnham,  The  Machiavellians:  Defenders  of 
Freedom  (New  York:  John  Day,  1943;  repr.  1987);  and  David  J.  Rogers,  Waging  Business 
Wafare:  Lessons from  the  Military  Masters  in  Achieving  Corporate  Superiority  (New  York:  Scribner’s, 
1987). 
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execution  on  the  other.  Ultimately  however  all  pyramids  are 
based  on  the  power  of  fear,  embodied  in  variants  of  this 
statement:  “If  you  don’t  do  what  you  are  told  you  will  suffer 
very  unpleasant  consequences,  including  death  if  necessary.” 

The  basic  premise  underlying  democratic  institutions  is  almost 
exactly  opposite.  Democracy  assumes  that  human  beings,  with 
only  a few  exceptions,  are  capable  of  making  the  decisions 
which  ^affect  them,  including  decisions  involving  the  social 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.^®  From  this  premise  it 
logically  follows  that  leaders  are  chosen  by  those  whom  they 
will  lead,  and  are  accountable  to  them.  Thus  the  paradigm  of 
the  network,  in  which  accountable  leaders  of  various  kinds  are 
distributed  throughout  voluntary  organizations,  and  associations 
of  organizations. 

From  this  premise  it  logically  follows  that  leaders  must  secure 
the  consent  of  their  followers  before  taking  action.  Whereas  the 
task  of  the  leader  in  a pyramidal  organization  is  to  impose 
control  on  those  below,  the  task  of  the  leader  in  a network  is  to 
negotiate  a continuing  series  of  voluntary  agreements  in  which 
all  interested  parties  have  a voice.^^ 


“For  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  presuppositions  on  which  democracy  rests  see  Jacques 
Maritain,  Christianity  and Democraty  (1943;  repr.,  1986);  and  Henri  Bergson,  The  Tm  Sources  of 
Morality  and  Religion  (W  estport;  Greenwood  Press,  1935;  repr.  1974),  chap.  4.  Although  these 
presuppositions  are  dealt  with  in  the  existing  literature  relatively  rarely,  the  historical  record 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  successful  functioning  of  democracy  rests  on  the 
essentially  spiritual  view  of  the  human  person  which  Cochrane  in  Christianity  and  Classical 
Culture  describes  as  the  view  of  the  original  Christians.  This  same  view  is  axiomatic  in  Roger 
William’s  writings. 

A belief  in  the  spiritual  origins  of  life  inevitably  leads  to  demands  for  political  structures 
which  recognize  the  dignity  of  persons  who  regard  themselves  as  ‘children  of  God’,  or  an 
equivalent.  These  beliefs  in  turn  make  such  structures  viable  by  creating  increased  self- 
respect  in  individuals,  whose  dignity  has  been  rendered  independent  of  their  standing  in  the 
social  structure. 

Leaders  of  two  of  the  newly  formed  Eastern  European  democracies  have  made  rather 
forceful  statements  regarding  the  spiritual  foundations  of  the  political  movements  which 
they  lead.  President  Vaclav  Havel  of  Czechoslovakia,  in  an  address  to  the  World  Economic 
Forum  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  Feb.  4,  1992:  “Communism  was  not  defeated  by  military 
force,  but  by  life,  by  the  human  spirit,  by  conscience,  by  the  resistance  of  Being  and  man 
to  manipulation”;  New  York  Times,  March  1,  1992.  Prime  Minister  Philip  Dimitrov  of 
Bulgaria  in  an  address  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  March,  1992: 
“Without  God,  or  a higher  moral  auth ority,  the  things  mo  st  precious  to  us  humans  are  often 
denied  to  us  . . . The  demise  of  communism  was  accompanied  by  what  I believe  was  more 
than  a political  revolt.  It  was  also  a revolt  of  the  soul”;  Wall  Street  journal,  March  23,  1992. 

See  Albert  Somit,  “Human  Nature  as  the  Central  Issue  in  Political  Philosophy,”  in  Elliott 
White,  ed.,  Sociokiologyand  Human  Politics  (Lenmgton,'M3iSS.:  Lexington  Books,  1981),  pp.  167- 
180. 

^’There  are  two  important  theoretical  discussions  of  democratic  leadership:  Charles  E. 
Lindblom,  The  Intelligence  ofDemocraey:  Decision  Making  through  Mutual A^ustment  (New  York: 
Free  Press,  1965),  and  Carole  Pateman,  Participation  and  Democratic  Theoty  (Cambridge  Univ. 
Pr„  1970). 

For  the  evolution  of  democratic  patterns  of  dvil  authority  in  the  United  States  see 
Edmund  S.  Moigan,  “From  Deference  to  Leadership”  in  his  Inventing  the  People:  The  Rise  of 
Popular  Sovereignty  in  England  and  America  (New  York:  Norton,  1988),  pp.  288-306.  WUham 
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If  it  can  be  said  that  pyramidal  societies  are  based  on  fear,  it 
can  also  be  said  that  democratic  societies  are  based  on  love. 
This  assertion,  which  may  at  first  seem  idealistic  or  naive,  is 
based  on  the  observation  that  action  in  a democracy  must 
always  be  voluntary,  and  therefore  must  be  based  on  the  self- 
interest  of  the  individual,  combined  with  her  or  his  interest  in 
the  community. 

These  motives  ar^  not  exclusive.  Persons  in  democratic 
societies  are  faced  with  the  obvious  fact  that  unless  they 
recognize  the  interests  of  others  they  cannot  expect  their  own 
interests  to  be  recognized.  They  are  also  faced  with  the  equally 
obvious  fact  that  their  welfare  is  directly  linked  to  the  welfare  of 
the  institutions  and  communities  to  which  they  belong.  The 
more  clearly  and  profoundly  persons  come  to  understand  their 
inter-dependencies  the  more  altruistic  their  actions  become,  and 
the  more  successful  the  democracies  in  which  they  participate. 
Democracy  is  successful  precisely  because  it  both  utilizes  and 
stimulates  the  immense  powers  of  selflessness  and  altruistic 
love.^° 

ITiese  insights  into  the  way  democracy  functions  come  to  us 
not  from  theory  but  from  experience,  largely  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  since  that  is  where  democracy  has  had  its 
longest  and  most  unencumbered  trial.  Unlike  Marxism,  which 
existed  as  a theory  and  then  became  an  event,  democracy 
presents  itself  to  the  historian  as  a constandy  evolving  process 
which  despite  its  great  success  stiU  lacks  a widely  accepted 
theory.^’ 


Graebner,  The  Engineering  of  Consent:  Democrag  and  Authority  in  Twentieth  Century  America  (Univ. 
of  Wisconsin  Pr.,  1987)  deals  with  the  evolution  of  social  structures.  Both  works  take  a 
negative  view  toward  the  developments  they  describe. 

’"Roger  Williams’  1647  charter  for  the  town  of  Providence  refers  to  love  as  its  operative 
principle  at  least  five  times;  see  Backus,  History  ofNewEngland,  1, 167-68.  See  also  Robert  D. 
Brunkow,  “Love  and  Order  in  Roger  Williams’  Writings,”  Rhode  Island  History,  XXXV  (Nov., 
1976),  pp.  115-126. 

Jane  j.  Mans  bridge,  ed.,  Bgond  Self-Interest  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Pr.,  1990)  contains  an 
important  set  of  essays,  including  three  by  Mansbridge  herself,  which  explore  the  belief 
“that  people  often  take  account  ofboth  other  individuals’  interests  and  the  common  good” 
when  determining  what  constitutes  their  self-interest  (p.  x) 

There  is  a growing  body  of  scientific  literature  dealing  with  altruism.  Carolyn  Zahn- 
Waxler  et  al.,  eds..  Altruism  and  Aggression:  Biological  and  Social  Origins  (Cambridge  Univ.  Pr., 
1986)  reports  recent  research  in  developmental  psychology.  Robert  Trivets  hypothesizes  a 
Darwinian  survival  advantage  for  altruistic  behavior  in  “The  Evolution  of  Reciprocal 
Altruism ,”  Quarter^  Review  of  Biology,  XLVI  (1 97 1),  35-57.  Morton  M.  Hunt,  The  Compassionate 
Beast:  What  Sdence  IsDiscoveringAhout  the  Humane  Side  ofHumankind  (New  York:  Morrow,  1990) 
contains  a popular  survey  of  current  scientific  research  on  altruism,  with  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  the  scholarly  literature. 

’’The  theory  of  democracy  has  progressed  only  modesdy  from  Aristode’s  Politics  (c.  335- 
325  B.C.E.).See  Henry  B . Mayo , An  Introduction  to  Democratic  Theory  (Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1960); 
Giovanni  Sartori,  The  Theory  ofDemocracy  Revisited (Chath am,  N J .:  Chatham  House,  1987);  and 
David  Held,  Models  ofDemocrag  (Stanford  Univ.  Pr.,  1987).  Much  of  what  presents  itself  as 
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When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  ‘We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  them  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness,”  it 
is  unlikely  either  he  or  his  colleagues  realized  the  full 
implications  of  what  they  had  agreed  to  establish.  The  meaning 
of  democracy  has  become  apparent  to  us  only  in  the  course  of 
our  s trucks  to  create  a democratic  society.  It  can  only  be 
understood,  we  have  learned,  by  observing  it  as  we  do  any 
natural  process  and  then  deducing  certain  conclusions  from  our 
observations.^^  At  this  point  in  history  the  American  experience 
would  appear  to  support  five  major  generalizations  about 
democracy: 

1.  'Everyone  must  he  included.  The  democratic  experiment  in  the 
United  States  began  with  a severely  limited  franchise,  which 
included  only  English-speaking  males  who  owned  real  estate. 
Experience  however  quickly  revealed  that  excluding  portions  of 
the  population  from  the  electoral  process  is  so  contradictory  to 
the  premise  on  which  it  is  based  as  to  render  the  entire  process 
unworkable. 

As  a result  U.S.  history  has  witnessed  a steady  expansion  in 
the  right  to  vote.  Property  restrictions  were  lessened  and  then 
entirely  dropped,  women  were  included  in  the  electorate,  and  in 
recent  decades  all  racial  restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote  have 
been  declared  illegal.^^  Americans  today  are  virtually  unanimous 
in  believing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  should  read  “all 
people  are  created  equal.” 

2.  Everyone  must  be  informed  and  enabled.  Pyramidal  societies  gain 
and  maintain  power  by  keeping  knowledge  and  economic 
resources  in  the  hands  of  a sm:^  minority.  Democratic  societies 
by  contrast  succeed  by  dispersing  knowledge  and  all  other 
enabling  resources  as  widely  as  possible. 


democratic  theory  is  actually  taxonomy. 

’^Alexis  de  TocquevUle  initiated  the  study  of  democracy  with  his  Democrat  in  America 
(1835-40)  by  creating  a model  for  its  study  which  is  based  on  the  recognition  that 
democracy  is  a process  rather  than  an  ideology.  Since  the  content  of  democracy  is,  by  its 
nature,  determined  by  those  persons  involved  in  given  democratic  processes  the  appropriate 
method  for  the  study  of  democracy  is  to  report  and  analyze  both  what  the  persons  involved 
have  decided,  and  die  methods  used  in  reaching  their  conclusions.  For  a discussion  of  the 
relationship  between  political  science  and  democracy  see  James  W.  Ceaser,  Liberal  Democragi 
and  Political  Science  Qohns  Hopkins  Univ.  Pr.,  1990). 

’’For  the  history  of  voting  rights  in  the  United  States  see  Donald  W.  Rogers,  ed..  Voting 
and  the  Spirit  of  American  Democra^.  Essays  on  the  Histoiy  of  Voting  and  Voting  Rights  in  America 
(Univ.  of  Hartford,  1990;  Univ.  of  Illinois  Pr.,  1992);  and  Chilton  Williamson,  American 
Suffrage:  From  Proper^  to  Democrag,  1760-1860  (Princeton  Univ.  Pr.,  1960). 
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The  wide  availability  of  education,  the  existence  of  a free  and 
widely  distributed  popular  press,  the  establishment  of  a 
decentralized  banking  system  which  makes  credit  widely 
available,  and  the  Homestea'd  Act  and  the  various  programs 
which  have  widely  diffused  home  ownership  in  American 
society  are  all  examples  of  how  this  aspect  of  democracy  has 
been  realized.^'^  The  abstract  right  to  pursue  happiness,  we  have 
learned,  is  meaningless  without  the  practical  means  required  to 
engage  in  its  pursuit. 

3.  The  rights  of  dissidents  and  minorities  must  be  protected.  The 
American  experience  has  demonstrated  rather  clearly  that 
equating  democracy  with  majority  rule  is  inadequate.  If  the 
rights  of  aU  people  are  indeed  inalienable  then  ways  must  be 
found  to  accommodate  those  persons  and  groups  which 
disagree  with  or  suffer  from  decisions  made  by  the  majority. 

This  aspect  of  democracy  is  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  in  numerous  court  cases  and  legislative  acts.  Especially 
important  are  those  which  protect  minority  ethnic  and  racial 
groups,  and  those  which  recognize  dissident  political  minorities, 
such  as  persons  who  refuse  for  reasons  of  conscience  to  serve 


’‘The  five  major  sources  of  power  controlled  by  ruling  elites  in  pyramidal 
societies — education,  information,  land,  money,  and  religion — have  all  been  radically 
democratized  in  the  United  States. 

The  growth  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  described  in  Lawrence  A.  Kremin’s 
three-volume  wot]a,American  Education;  The  Co/onia/ Experience,  1 607- 1 783  (New  York:  Harper, 
1970);  The  National  Experience,  1783-1876  (1980);  The  Metropolitan  Experience,  1876-1 980 
His  research  is  conveniently  summarized  in  Public  Schools  in  Our  Democragi  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1956),  pp.  61-101. 

The  history  of  American  publishing  is  found  in  Frank  Luther  Mott,  American  Journalism, 
A Histor):  1690-1960,  3d  ed.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1962);  John  Tebbel  and  Mary  Ellen 
Zuckerman,  The  Magasjne  in  America,  1741-1990  (Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1991);  John  Tebbel, 
Between  Covers:  The  Rise  andTran^ormationo/Book  Publishing  in  America  (Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1987); 
Kenneth  C.  Davis,  Two-Bit  Culture:  The  Paperbacking  of  America  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1984);  Michael  C.  Emery,  The  Press  and  America:  An  Interpretive  History  of the  Mass  Media,  7 th  ed. 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1992);  and  Leonard  W.  Levy,  Emergence  of  a Free  Press 
(Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1985). 

For  the  history  of  the  Homestead  Act  and  related  legislation  see  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard, 
A Histogi  of  the  Public  Land  PoScies  (Univ.  ofWisconsin  Pr.,  1 965);  RayM.  Robbins,  OurLanded 
Heritc^e:  The  Pubic  Domain,  1776-1936  (Princeton  Univ.  Pr.,  1942);  and  Everett  N.  Dick,  The 
Lure  of  the  Land:  A Social  History  of  the  Pubic  Lands  from  the  Artides  of  the  Confederation  to  the  New 
Deal  (Univ.  of  N ebraska  Pr.,  1970). 

For  the  history  of  American  efforts  to  diffuse  home  ownership  see  Gertrude  Sipperly 
Fish,  ed.,  TheStog/  (Sponsored  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association;  New 

York:  Macmillan,  1979). 

For  the  history  of  the  U.S.  credit  and  monetary  system  see  Bray  Hammond,  Banks  and 
Politics  in  America  from  The  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War  (Princeton  Univ.  Pr.,  1957);  Margaret  G. 
Myers,  A Financial  Histogr  of  the  United  States  (Columbia  Univ.  Pr.,  1970). 

For  the  democratization  of  American  religious  institutions  see  Nathan  O.  Hatch,  The 
Democratization  of  American  Christianity  (Yale  Univ.  Pr.,  1989). 
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in  th  e militaty.^^  Perhaps  no  aspect  of  democracy  has  been  more 
difficult  to  achieve  in  actual  practice  than  this  one. 

4.  Every  aspect  of  a democratic  society  must  be  democratic.  Originally 
the  practice  of  democracy  was  limited  not  only  to  certain 
groups,  it  was  also  limited  to  governmental  affairs.  Thus 
Thomas  Jefferson  could  without  conscious  contradiction  assert 
that  all  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights  while  at  the  same 
time  deriving  his  income  from  the  labor  of  slaves. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  however  that  it  is  impossible  to 
incorporate  any  pyramidal  practice  or  institution  into  a 
democratic  society.  American  history  evidences  a steady 
movement  toward  consensual  civil  institutions,  but  equally  as 
important  it  evidences  what  can  be  described  as  the 
democratization  of  culture.  Over  the  past  two  centuries  this 
process  has  produced  major  transformations  in  American 
language,  art,  commerce  and  family  life — to  mention  only  four 
major  areas  of  human  activity.^*’ 

5.  The  success  of  democrag  requires  moral  commitment.  A major 
argument  against  consensual  politics  in  the  past  has  been  that 


’*For  the  history  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  see  Bernard  Schwartz,  The  Great  Rights  of  Mankind: 
A Histo^  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  (Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1977). 

For  an  account  of  the  legal  protection  of  minorities  in  the  U.S.  see  Jill  Norgren  and 
SerenaNanda,  American  Cultural  Plura&sm  andhaw  (New  Yo  rk:  Praeget,  1988);  and  E.  Richard 
Larson  and  Laughlin  McDonald,  The  Rights  of  Racial  Minorities:  An  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Handbook  (New  York:  Avon  Books,  1980). 

For  the  history  of  legal  provisions  for  conscientious  objectors  see  Stephen  M.  Kohn, 
JailedforPeace:TheHisto^  of  American  Draft  Law  Violators,  1658-1985  (New  Y ork:  Praeger,  1986; 
repr.  1987);  and  Albert  N . Keim  and  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  The  Politics  of  Conscience:  The  Historic 
Peace  Churches  and  America  at  War,  1917-1955  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1988). 

’‘Because  of  its  fundamental  importance  in  human  life  the  democratization  of  language 
has  played  a central  role  in  the  democratization  of  culture.  See  Kenneth  Cmiel,  Democratic 
Eloquence:  The  Fight  Over  Popular  Speech  in  Nineteenth  Century  America  (New  York:  Wm.  Morrow, 
1990).  The  writings  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  pziticukrly  Adventures  ofHuckleberry  F;««(l  884-85) 
played  a major  role  in  legitimating  the  American  language  and  distinguishing  it  from  its 
English  parent. 

The  arts  in  America  have  undergone  a far-reachingdemocratization  through  the  creation 
of  new  and  uniquely  Ametican  forms  of  popular  entertainment  such  as  the  movie,  radio  and 
television  broadcasts,  and  recorded  music.  Athletics  and  sports  have  undergone  similar 
transformations. 

The  democratization  ofeommetee  and  industry  has  played  a major  if  often  unrecognized 
role  in  American  life.  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  example,  regarded  the  British  class  system  as  a 
major  impediment  to  economic  development,  and  its  absence  in  the  United  States  as  a 
major  reason  for  American  economic  success:  ‘The  people  fn  the  United  States]  are  not 
emasculated  by  being  m ade  to  feel  that  their  own  country  decrees  their  inferiority,  and  holds 
them  unworthy  of  privileges  accorded  to  others.  No  ranks,  no  titles,  no  hereditary  dignities, 
and  therefore  no  classes  . . . Before  you  can  have  an  intelligent,  self-respecting,  inventive 
artisan,  like  the  American,  the  State  must  first  make  him  a man.”  Triumphant  Democracy:  Or, 
Fifty  Years  March  of  the  Republic  (1 886;  numerous  reprints),  I,  1 9, 238. 

For  the  democratization  of  family  life  see  Arthur  Calhoun,  A Social  History  of  the  American 
Family  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present,  3 vols.  (Cleveland:  Arthur  H.  Clark,  1917-19;  repr. 
1973);  Bernard  Wishy,  The  Child  and  the  Republic:  The  Dawn  of  Modem  American  Child  Nurture 
(Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Pr.,  1968);  and  Carl  N.  Dcgler,  At  Odds:  Women  and  the  Family  in 
America  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Present  (Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1980). 
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placing  ultimate  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  people  provides 
no  means  for  preventing  the  majority  from  making  decisions 
which  violate  fundamental  moral  principles.  For  example  it 
would  theoretically  be  possible  in  a democracy  for  the  majority 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  left-handed  persons,  or  even 
worse,  to  exempt  them  from  laws  prohibiting  murder.^^  In 
actual  practice  however  the  overall  respect  for  objective  moral 
standards  in  democracies,  although  far  from  perfect,  has  been 
much  higher  than  in  non-democratic  societies.  This  is  because 
democracy  gives  everyone  in  society  an  incentive  to  establish 
moral  standards  which  protect  her  or  him,  and  because 
objective  moral  standards  provide  the  only  secure  basis  for  the 
social  consensus  on  which  democracy  is  based.  The  historical 
record  indicates  that  the  success  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States  has  depended  on  incorporating  the  moral  principles 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  the  Constitution,  on 
abolishing  the  legal  basis  for  both  slavery  and  the  racially 
discriminatory  institutions  which  replaced  it,  and  on  resolving 
numerous  other  moral  issues,  both  great  and  smaU.^® 

There  are  two  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  this 
summary  of  the  American  experience  with  democracy.  The  first 
is  that  democracy  consists  essentially  in  developing  practical 
methods  for  replacing  coercion  with  consensus,  and  the  second 
is  that  for  precisely  that  reason  democracy  has  been  highly 
successful. 

The  Unfinished  Tasks 

Viewing  the  American  experience  in  this  way  allows  us  to 
make  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a rather  astonishing  statement, 
namely  that  democracy  is  inherendy  nonviolent.  This  can  be 


"Nineteenth  and  20th  century  Catholic  opponents  of  democracy  in  Europe,  where 
democracy  was  identified  with  anti-religious  forces,  often  used  arguments  of  this  kind.  In 
the  decades  following  W orld  War  II,  however,  official  Catholic  opposition  to  democracy 
virtually  ended.  The  essential  principles  of  democracy  were  recognized  in  the  Declaration  on 
Religious  Liberty  adopted  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council;  Austin  Flannery,  ed.,  Vatican  Council 
II:  The  Conciliar  and  Post  ConciliarDocuments  (N  ew  Y ork:  Costello  Publ.  Co.,  1975),  pp.  799-812. 
Pope  John  Paul  ITs  role  in  establishing  democracy  in  Poland,  and  the  similar  roles  played 
by  Catholic  bishops  in  the  Philippines,  Haiti,  Korea,  Chile,  Ukrainia,  Lithuania  and  El 
Salvador,  have  transformed  the  papacy  from  a 19th  century  opponent  of  democracy  into 
one  of  its  most  vigorous  and  effective  proponents  in  the  late  20th  century. 

“The  role  of  morality  in  democracy  has  received  relatively  little  attention  from  political 
scientists  and  historians.  For  an  impo  rtant  exc  eption  seej.  H.  Hallowell,  The  Moral  Foundation 
of  Democrat  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Pr.,  1954).  The  proceedings  of  a conference  on  “Moral  Values 
and  Democracy,”  held  in  Ancona,  Italy  in  1984  have  been  published  as  Valori  Morali  e 
Democrasfa  (Milan:  Massimo,  1986). 

MorJ  decisions  have  frequendy  become  major  political  issues  in  U.S.  history.  Past 
instances  have  included  slavery,  prohibition,  and  racial  discrimination.  Current  instances 
include  ecology,  abortion,  and  militarism. 
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asserted  because  democracy  consists  of  replacing  coercion  with 
consensus.  Just  as  the  success  of  pyramidal  forms  of 
government  depends  on  forcing  people  to  do  things  they  would 
not  voluntarily  choose  to  do,  the  success  of  democracy  is 
dependant  on  giving  people  the  capacity  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  democracy  simultaneously 
requires  nonviolence  and  gives  it  concrete  substance. 

But  this  insight,  encoura^g  as  it  is  to  thosq  committed  to 
nonviolence,  brings  with  it  an  awareness  that  democratic 
societies  today  face  two  unfinished  tasks,  both  of  truly 
enormous  magnitude,  which  must  be  consciously  adopted  if  the 
progress  toward  full  democracy  is  to  continue.  Those  tasks  are 
to  create  a democratic  pattern  of  gender  relationships,  and  to 
create  a democratic  method  of  engaging  in  combat.^’ 

In  the  spring  of  1776  Abigail  Adams  pointed  out  to  her 
husband  that  the  same  principles  on  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  basing  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  also 
condemned  the  subordinate  status  of  women.  This  rather 
inconvenient  insight  was  immediately  and  rather  violently 
suppressed  by  John  Adams- — in  a remarkably  candid  paragraph 
wMch  indicates  how  deeply  imbued  with  the  pyramidal  spirit 
the  18th  century  founders  of  American  democracy  still 
were — but  as  American  society  has  grown  increasingly 
democratic  the  inherent  logic  of  Abigail  Adams’  observations 
have  become  impossible  to  ignore,  and  their  validity  has 
become  widely  recognized  in  recent  decade s.'“ 


”The  author’s  conclusion  that  conflict  can  not  always  be  avoided  has  been  heavily 
influenced  by  his  contacts  with  members  of  the  churches  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  bloc  nations.  See  his  “Isolated:  Catholics  in  Soviet  Union  Want  and  Need 
Our  Visits”  Catholic  Standard  (Washington,  D.C),  Dec.  19,  1985;  “Despite  Hardships,  the 
Church  Survives  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  Our  Sunday  Visitor  (Huntington,  Ind.),  Nov.  10, 1985; 
“Fifty  Years  as  a Priest  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  /'fo'4  Jan.  15, 1989;  “The  Catholic  Pastor  of 
Soviet-Dominated  Estonia,”  ibid,] its.  29,  1989;  “The  Church  in  Kiev:  A Visit  to  the  Only 
Catholic  Parish  in  the  Russian  City,”  ibid.  May  21,  1989;  “The  Priest  the  KGB  Could  Not 
Keep  from  Laughing,”  ibid,  Feb.  25, 1 990;  “New  Freedom  for  Soviet  Catholics,”  St.  Anthony 
Messenger  (Cincinnati),  December,  1989,  pp.  14-19. 

■‘"“In  the  new  Code  of  Laws  which  I suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  I desire 
you  would  Remember  the  Ladies,  and  be  more  generous  and  favourable  to  them  than  your 
ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Husbands.  Remember 
all  Men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could.  If  perticuKar  care  and  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
Laidies  we  are  determined  to  foment  a Rehelion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  any 
Lawsin  which  wehave  no  voice,  or  Representation.”  Abigail  Adams  tojohn  Adams,  March 
31,  1776. 

“As  to  your  extraordinary  Code  ofLaws,  I cannot  but  laugh.  We  have  been  told  that  our 
Struggle  has  loosened  the  bands  of  Government  every  where.  That  Children  and 
Apprentices  were  disobedient — that  schools  and  Colledges  were  grown  turbulent — that 
Indians  slighted  thdr  Guardians  and  Negroes  grew  insolent  to  their  Masters.  But  your  Letter 
was  the  first  Intimation  that  another  Tribe  more  numerous  and  powerful!  than  all  the  rest 
were  grown  discontented  . . . Depend  upon  it.  We  know  better  than  to  repeal  our  Masculine 
systems  . . . We  have  only  die  Name  of  Masters,  and  rather  than  give  up  this,  which  would 
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In  the  years  following  the  cultural  revolution  of  the  1960s 
many  Americans,  both  female  and  male,  have  become  aware 
that  our  culture  is  to  a large  extent  shaped  by  the  male 
population’s  domination  of  the  female  population.  Many 
persons  have  also  become  aware  that  changing  the  pattern  of 
gender  relationships  which  have  been  in  place  for  millennia  is 
indeed  a revolutionary  undertaking,  which  will  not  occur 
without  extensive  and  sometimes  painful  changes  at  every  level, 
from  the  family  to  national  government. 

At  the  same  time  American  society  has  been  confronted, 
primarily  through  the  Vietnam  War,  with  evidence  of  the 
profound  incompatibility  of  conventional  methods  of  combat 
with  the  practice  of  democracy.  These  contradictions  are 
embodied  for  millions  of  Americans  in  the  words  of  an 
American  soldier  who  explained  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  destroy  a Vietnamese  village  in  order  to  save  it.**^ 

The  pacifist  solution  to  this  dilemma  has  been  to  reject 
warfare  as  inherently  immoral,  but  that  position  for  all  its  moral 
attractiveness  has  been  adopted  by  only  a small  minority  of  the 
American  people.  It  can  be  argued  that  this  represents  a lack  of 
moral  development,  similar  to  the  failure  of  Americans  to 
condemn  the  profoundly  un-democratic  institutions  of  slavery 
for  many  decades,  but  it  can  with  equal  force  of  logic  and 
evidence  be  argued  that  it  represents  the  observation  by  millions 


compieatiy  subjea  Us  to  the  Despotism  of  the  Peticoat,  I hope  General  Washington,  and 
all  our  brave  Heroes  would  fight.”  John  Adams  to  Abigail  Adams,  April  14,  1776.  L.H. 
Butterfield  etal.,  eds..  The  Book  of  Abigail  and John:  Selected  Ijetten  of  the  Adams  Tami^,  1762-1784 
(Harvard  Univ.  Pr.,  1975),  pp.  121-23. 

*'The  feminist  struggle  against  patriarchal  cultural  and  political  structures  has  played  a 
constant  and  steadily  growing  role  in  Am  erican  history.  See  Eleanor  Flexner,  Century  of 
Struggle:  The  Woman's  R^hts  Movement  in  the  United  States,  rev.  ed.  (Harvard  Univ.  Pr.,  1975); 
Mary  P.  Ryan,  Womanhood  in  America:  From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present,  3d  ed.  (New  York: 
Franklin  Watts,  1 983);  Sara  M.  Evans,  Bom  for  Liberty:  A Hktory  of  Women  in  America  (New 
York:  Free  Press,  1989). 

For  an  important  autobiographical  account  ofpost- 1960s  American  feminism  by  one  of 
its  major  leaders  see  Gloria  Steinem,  Revolution  from  Within:  A Book  of  Self-Esteem  (Boston: 
Litde,  Brown,  1992). 

“There  is  a substantial  literature  dealing  with  the  impact  of  the  Vietnam  War  on  the 

American  political  and  social  culture.  See  George  K.  Osborn  et  al.,  eds.,  Democraty,  Strategy, 
and  Vietnam:  Irrrplications for  American  Politymaking  (Lexington,  Mass.:  Lexington  Books,  1987); 
D.  Michael  Shafer,  ed..  The  Legay:  The  Vietnam  War  in  the  American  Imagination  (Boston: 
Beacon,  1990);  Walter  H.  Capps,  The  Unfinished  War:  Vietnam  and  the  American  Conscience 
(Boston:  Beacon,  1990);  John  Hellmann,  American  Myth  and  the  Legay  of  Vietnam  (Columbia 
Univ.  Pr.,  1986);  Myra  MaePherson,  Long  Time  Passing:  Vietnam  and  the  Haunted  Generation 
(Garden  City,N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1984);  A.D.  Horn  e,  ed..  The  Wounded  Generation:  America  Afier 
Vietnam  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1981). 
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of  people  that  irreconcilable  conflict  between  democratic  and 

pyramidal  governments  is  virtually  inevitable.'*^ 

Regardless  of  the  position  one  holds  in  the  long  standing 
pacifist-just  war  moral  debate,  the  inescapable  historic  fact  is 
that  organized  political  violence — such  as  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
Europe,  or  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  or  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Eastern  Europe,  or  the  murders  by  El  Salvadoran 
death  squads — does  occur,  and  that  when  it  does  there  must  be 
a response.  The  response  required  by  classical  pacifism  is 
essentially  passive;  it  tells  us  what  not  to  do  but  does  not  tell  us 
how  to  defend  the  victims  of  injustice  and  violence.  By  contrast 
the  classical  just  war  doctrine  does  provide  a method  of 
recourse,  but  at  the  cost  of  violating  the  very  principles  it 
intends  to  defend.^ 

The  feminist  movement  has  made  the  incompatibility  of 
sexism  and  democracy  widely  understood  and  recognized.  The 
incompatibility  of  militarism  and  democracy  however  is  less 
apparent.  That  appears  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  debate  on  warfare  has  been  conducted  in  moral 
rather  than  political  terms. 

However  when  the  question,  “Is  war  wrong?”  is  replaced  by 
the  question,  “Is  war  democratic?”  much  greater  clarity 
emerges.  Killing  someone  in  combat  is  hardly  an  instance  of 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  a more  serious  violation  of  human  rights  than 
depriving  innocent  civilians  of  life  itself,  an  event  unavoidable 
in  conducting  military  operations.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  a 
government  could  ask  the  citizens  of  another  nation  for  their 
permission  to  be  attacked  in  the  course  of  a war,  but  elementary 
logic  makes  clear  that  before  a truly  democratic  war  can  be 
waged  that  permission  must  be  secured.'*® 


Rummel’s  important  research  on  the  relationship  between  democracy  and  political 
violence  indicates  “there  has  never  been  a war  between  democracies,  whereas  numerous 
wars  have  occurred  between  all  other  political  systems”;  “Political  Systems,  Violence,  and 
War”  in  W.  Scott  Thompson  et  al,  eds..  Approaches  to  Peace:  An  Intellectual  Map  (Washington, 
D.C.:  United  States  Institute  of  Peace,  1991),  pp.  363-64. 

‘'The  long  standing  just  war-pacifist  debate  is  summarized  as  incapable  of  resolution  in 
its  present  terms  by  Bryan  Hehir,  writing  for  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  in  The  Challenge  of 
Peace:  God’s  Promise  and  Our  'Response;  A Pastoral  letter  on  'War  and  Peace  (W ashington,  D .C.: 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  May  3,  1983),  paragraphs  80-121.  The 
deficiencies  of  the  just  war  doctrine  were  revealed  by  the  support  which  it  provided  for  both 
sides  in  the  intra-Church  debate  over  the  morality  of  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War. 

‘*This  insight  owes  a great  deal  to  the  work  ofRandolph  S.  Bourne,  War  and  the  Intellectuals: 
Collected  Essays,  1915-1919  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1964).  However  to  the  best  of  the 
author’s  knowledge  this  formulation  of  the  incompatibility  of  conventional  forms  of  warfare 
and  the  essential  principles  of  democracy  is  unique.  He  will  be  grateful  to  readers  aware  of 
others  who  have  come  to  this  or  similar  conclusions  for  bringing  them  to  his  attention. 
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At  first  this  insight  seems  to  support  the  classic  pacifist 
position,  but  when  pacifism  is  put  to  the  same  test,  i.e.  by  asking 
“Is  pacifism  democratic?”  the  result  is  quite  similar.  If  killing 
someone  without  their  consent  is  a violation  of  human  rights, 
then  passively  allowing  that  person  to  be  killed  without  coming 
to  her  or  his  aid  is  no  less  a violation  of  that  person’s  human 
rights. 

We  appear  to  have  arrived  at  a time  in  human  history  when 
moral  superiority  can  be  claimed  only  by  those  able  to  create 
functioning  governments — ^i.e.  governments  capable  of 
defending  their  citizens  from  both  internal  and  external 
violence- — ^which  do  not  require  the  involuntary  taking  of 
human  life.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  against  wars;  wars  are  fought 
for  a reason.  We  must  find  ways  of  conducting  the  life  of 
peoples  which  do  not  require  war.'^*’ 

Political  change  always  involves  a certain  amount  of  death, 
but  there  is  a great  ded  of  difference  between  the  voluntary 
death  of  the  martyr  and  the  involuntary  killing  which  the  soldier 
is  forced  to  engage  in,  both  as  victim  and  perpetrator.  Now  that 
Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King  and  their  successors  have 
demonstrated,  in  a variety  of  confrontations  with  powerful 
police  and  military  organizations  throughout  the  world,  that 
effective  campaigns  for  political  justice  based  solely  on  the 
willingness  of  combatants  to  suffer  death  without  inflicting 
injury  are  both  possible  and  practical  a third  option  must  be 
recognized  which  renders  the  well-known  dichotomies  of  the 
classic  just  war-pacifist  debate  obsolete.'^^ 


“The  Christian  tradition  has  always  recognized  there  are  sins  both  of  commission  and 
of  omission.  See  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew,  chap.  25,  and  other  passages  in  the 
Gospels  which  condemn  the  sin  of  uselessness.  In  successful  democracies  power  has 
normally  been  given  to  those  persons  and  groups  which  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
solve  the  most  urgent  problems  of  common  life,  as  contrasted  to  those  who  merely  avoid 
evil. 

“The  most  significant  documents  on  the  Gandhian-King  techniques  of  nonviolent 
conflict  are  audio-visual:  Sir  Richard  Attenborough ’s  movie,  Gandhi (Indo-British  Films  Ltd., 
1982);  and  Judith  Vecchione’s  television  series.  Eyes  on  the  Pri^e:  America’s  Civil  Rights  Years 
(Blackside,  Inc.,  1986).  For  an  account  of  the  extensive  historical  research  on  which 
Attenborough’s  movie  is  based  see  Gerald  Gold,  Gandhi:  A Pictorial  Biography  (New  York; 
New  Market,  1983). 

Several  early  accounts  of  the  Philippine  Revolution  of  1986  have  appeared:  Bryan 
Johnson,  The  Four  Days  of  Courege:  The  Untold  Story  of  the  People  Who  Brought  Marcos  Down  (New 
York:  Free  Press,  1987),  by  a reporter  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  who  was  presentatthe 
February,  1986  Battle  of  Manila;  Lewis  M.  Simons,  Worth  Dying  For  (New  York:  Wm. 
Morrow,  1987)  by  a U.S.  reporter  who  observed  events  in  the  Philippines  from  the 
assassination  ofBenigno  Aquino,  Jr.  to  the  Battle  of  Manila;  Douglas  J.  Elwood,  Philippine 
Revolution  1986:  Model  cf  Nonviolent  Change  (Quezon  City:  New  Day  Publ.,  1986)  by  a U.S. 
Protestant  who  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Manila;  ibid,  ed.  Toward  a Theolog  ofPeople  Power 
Reflections  on  the  Philippine  February  Phenomenon  (Quezon  City:  New  Day  Publ.,  1988)  is  a series 
of  post-battle  theological  reflections  by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  participants. 
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Recently  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  issues  of  militarism 

and  sexism  are  related.  Not  only  are  both  essential 
characteristics  of  pyramidal  societies  and  profoundly 
incompatible  with  democracy,  they  are  also  related  in  that  much 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  between  genders  which 
always  occurs  in  pyramidal  societies  is  derived  from  the 
permission  which  mdes  in  those  societies  are  given  to  practice 
violence — a permission  depied  to  women— and  to  the  honor 
males  receive  for  doing  so, 'an  honor  denied  to  women.'*® 

Moving  to  the  non-lethal  military  strategies  developed  by 
Gandhi  and  King  not  only  provides  a more  effective  and  a truly 
democratic  method  for  democracies  to  defend  themselves,  it 
also  eliminates  a major  source  of  sexism,  i.e.  lethal  combat,  and 
replaces  it  with  actions  in  which  women  and  men  participate  as 
equals.'*® 

As  the  western  world  approaches  the  great  anniversary 
marked  by  the  year  2,000  our  civilization  is  given  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  to  take  stock — to  look  back,  to  look 
at  where  we  are,  to  look  ahead — and  from  that  unique  vantage 
point  the  role  of  democracy  looms  very  large  indeed. 

When  we  look  back  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  inspired  by  the 
faith  and  sacrifice  of  those  who  created  the  democratic 
structures  in  which  we  now  live.  When  we  contemplate  our 
present  difficulties  we  must  surely  draw  strength  from  the 
realization  that  the  challenges  we  now  face,  enormous  as  they 
are,  surely  are  no  greater  than  those  which  have  already  been 
successfully  met.  And  when  we  look  forward  to  the  third 
Christian  millennium  we  can  confidently  draw  energy  and 
resolve  from  the  conviction  that  just  as  the  creation  of 
democracy  has  been  our  civilization’s  greatest  accomplishment 
in  the  past  two  millennia,  continuing  to  expand  democracy  in 
our  own  culture,  and  aiding  in  its  growth  throughout  the  world, 
is  our  surest  and  most  realistic  hope  for  the  future. 


■"“Sam  Keen,  “The  Rite  of  War  and  the  Warrior  Psyche,”  in  his  Fine  in  the  Belly:  On  Being  a 
Man  (New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1991),  chap.  4.  “To  understand  men  and  the  twisted 
relations  that  exist  between  men  and  women,  we  need  to  look  at  what  happens  to  a man 
when  his  mind,  body,  and  soul  are  socially  informed  by  the  expectation  diat  he  must  be 
prepared  to  suffer,  die,  and  kill  to  protect  those  he  loves”  (pp.  38-39).  “Although  only  a 
minority  of  men  actually  serve  in  the  military  and  fewer  still  are  initiated  into  the 
brotherhood  of  those  who  have  killed,  all  men  are  marked  by  the  warfare  system  and  the 
military  virtues.  We  all  wonder:  Am  I a man?  Could  I kill?”  (p.  38). 

"For  the  roles  which  women  have  played  in  nonviolent  conflict  see  Pam  McAllister,  You 
Can ’t  Kill  the  Spirit  (Philad  elph  ia:  New  Society  Publ.,  1988);  ibid,  ed.,  Beweavmgthe  Web  of  Life: 
Feminism  and  Nonviolence  (Philadelphia:  New  Society  Publ.,  1 982).  Alfeo  G.  Nudas,  S.J.,  God 
With  Us:  The  1986  Philppine  Revolution  (Cardinal  Bea  Institute,  Loyola  School  of  Theology, 
Ateneo  de  Manila  Univ.,  1986)  contains  interviews  with  several  women  who  played  critical 
roles  in  the  Battle  of  Manila. 
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WachetAuf:  Awakening,  Diversity,  and 
Tolerance  among  Early  Pennsylvania 

Germans 

Stephen  L Longenecker 

In  late  November,  1739,  six  thousand  people  stood  for  two 
hours  beneath  a Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  balcony  'to  hear 
George  Whitefield,  the  young  but  already  famous  Anglican 
reviv^st.  His  words,  somehow  overcoming  the  difficulties  that 
Germans  had  in  understanding  English,  moved  many  to  tears. 
Whitefield  recalled  with  satisfaction  that  afterwards 
Germantowners  shook  his  hand  and  invited  him  into  their 
homes  and  that  one  of  them  “most  kindly  entertained  me.” 
Especially  impressing  him  were  colonists  who  had  fled  religious 
persecution  in  Germany  that  stemmed  from  their  “preaching 
Christ.”  At  about  four  o’clock — with  the  late  November  sun 
low  in  the  sky— Whitefield,  presumably  in  powdered  wig  and 
vestments,  hiked  down  to  the  Wissahickon  Creek  with  his 
sizeable  entourage  to  visit  an  aged  separatist  hermit.  Whitefield 
concluded  that  in  Germantown  he  “felt  a blessed  union  and 
communion  with  many  souls,  though  of  different  nations  and 
professions.”  The  great  evangelist  praised  the  settlement’s 
ecumenicity;  he  counted  “no  less  than  fifteen  denominations” 
yet  found  that  all  agreed  “to  hold  Jesus  Christ  as  their  head,  and 
to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”^ 

Six  months  later  Whitefield  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and 
preached  to  almost  four  thousand  in  Germantown,  three 
thousand  at  Henry  Antes’  farm  in  Skippack,  and  two  thousand 
at  another  Skippack  location.  Both  Skippack  services  were 
bilingual.  Following  Whitefield’s  sermon,  a Moravian  minister, 
George  Boehler,  preached  in  German.  Then  the  Germans 
“prayed  and  sung  in  their  language,”  after  which,  Whitefield 
recalled,  “God  erilarged  my  heart  to  pray  in  ours.”  He  praised 
“the  order,  seriousness,  and  devotion  of  these  people”  and 
thought  their  common  life  “most  worthy  of  imitation.”^ 


'John  Frantz  uses  the  phrase  “German  awakening”  in  “The  Awakening  of  Religion 
among  the  German  Settlers  in  the  Middle  Colonies,”  William  and  Maty  Quarterly  33  (April 
1976):  266-88.  See  also  George  Whitefield’s  journals  (1737-1741):  To  Which  Is  Prefixed  His  “Short 
Account"  (1746)  and  “Further  Account"  (1747),  intro,  by  William  V.  Davis  (Gainesville,  Fla.: 
Scholars’  Facsimilies  and  Reprints,  1969),  354-5. 

^Whitefield's  Journal,  406,  409-10;  and  Beulah  Stauffer  Hosteder,  American  Mennonites  and 
Protestant  Movements:  A Community  Paractgm  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1987),  23. 
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Aside  from  WMtefield’s  status  as  a celebrity,  his  experiences 

among  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  not  extraordinary.  Despite 
the  persistence  of  ethnicity  and  loyalty  to  denominations, 
toleration  increased  among  German  settlers  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  If  Whitefield  articulated  the  aspiration  for  spiritual 
awakening  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue,  his  theme  was  familiar  to 
German  immigrants.  Many  of  those  who  crowded  under 
Whitefield’s  Germantown  balcony  considered  this  Anglican 
sojourner  in  America  to  be  a kindred  spirit. 

Egalitarian  Theology 

At  the  core  of  tolerance  in  the  German  churches  lay  a 
theology  that  opened  God’s  kingdom  to  believers  of  every 
gender,  age,  nation,  and  social  rank.  Drawing  from  both 
anabaptism  and  pietism,  many  Germans  asserted  that 
individuals  contributed  to  their  own  salvation  by  freely  choosing 
Christ.  They  rejected  Calvinist  assumptions  of  total  depravity 
and  divine  predestination  and  instead  underlined  the  response 
to  God  that  made  them  believers.  Christian  Burkholder,  whose 
widely-read  book  evidently  spoke  for  many  early  nineteenth- 
century  Mennonites  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
maintained  that  regeneration,  “takes  place  in  the  heart”;  without 
such  “an  inward  sprinkling”  the  outward  one  by  water  meant 
little.  (Mennonites  baptized  by  sprinkling.)^  The  preface  of  the 
Geistreiches  Gesangbuch  (a  popular  hymnal  among  European 
pietists)  taught  that  an  unrepentant  soul  “does  not  desire  to 
leave  unrighteousness”  but  “prefers  darkness  to  the  light.”^  The 
writer  of  many  pietist  hymns  in  Europe,  Johann  FreyUnghausen, 
prayed  to  be  awakened  “So  that  my  path/  I might  direct 
unchanged  to  you.”^  Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  an  early  Dunker 
preacher  in  America,  wrote. 

Yet  might  e’en  the  greatest  sinner. 

If  he  would  for  love  make  place. 


^Burkholder,  “Third  Address,”  in  Useful  and  Edging  Address  to  the  Young  on  True  Kepentence, 
Saving  Faith  in  Christ Jesus,  Pure  Love,  etc.  (Lancaster,  Pa.:  n.  p.,  1 857),  220.  This  book,  written 
in  1792  and  published  in  1804,  was  signed  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  ministers  and  deacons  of 
the  Lancaster  Mennonites,  indicating  that  the  volume  spoke  for  the  denomination ’s 
leadership  in  that  area.  The  book  went  through  eight  German  and  five  English  editions.  See 
Martin  H.  Schrag,  “The  Impact  ofPietism  upon  Early  American  Mennonites”  (unpublished 
paper:  Lancaster  County  Mennonite  Historical  &>ciety):  6-7;  and  Robert  Friedmann, 
Mennonite  Piety  Through  the  Centuries:  Its  Genius  and  Its  Literature  (Goshen,  Indj  Mennonite 
Historical  Society,  1949),  238-42. 

^Johann  Anastasius  FreyUnghausen,  “Preface,”  GeistnichesGesan^ch  (Halle:  1705), in  Peter 
Erb,  Pietists:  Selected  Writings  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1983),  168. 

^Freylinghausen,  Hymn  #66,  Geistreiches  Gesangbuch,  in  ibid.,  172. 
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Enable  love  to  be  the  winner 
And  give  himself  life’s  highest  grace.^ 

Gone  were  church  officials  who  held  the  keys  to  the 
kingdom — only  Christ  did  that.  If,  according  to  pietism  and 
anabaptism,  God  saves  anyone  who  follows  in  obe^ence,  God 
was  willing  to  save  all,  not  simply  a predestined  elite.  Revelation 
21:6,  as  translated  in  a hymnal  popular  among  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  urged  all  who  heard  God’s  voice  to  come  and  assured 
them  that  whoever  would,  might  “take  the  water  of  life  without 
price.”  Everyone  could  become  a saint.^ 

Ecumenical  Endeavors 

Equipped  with  an  egalitarian  theology,  Pennsylvania  Germans 
most  success  fully  implemented  it  in  expressions  of  ecumenicity. 
The  emphasis  of  anabaptists  on  separation  and  community 
made  some  fellowships,  especially  the  Dunkers,  less  accepting. 
Other  pietists,  however,  were  more  tolerant,  as  exemplified  by 
the  proposal  of  Count  Nicholas  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf,  the 
Moravian’s  ferventiy  pietistic  leader,  to  unite  all  German 
religious  movements  under  one  banner.  Zinzendorf  envisioned 
a spiritual  confederation  of  aU  German  Christians  that  would 
undermine  denominational  identities.  Members  of  the  invisible 
church  of  God’s  true  followers — “The  Church  of  God  in  the 
Spirit” — would,  however,  remain  in  their  denominations,  called 
“tropes,”  because  Zinzendorf  considered  these  organizations 
uniquely  suited  to  train  and  appeal  to  their  own  adherents.® 
Moravians  began  their  unification  efforts  with  a letter 
addressed  to  all  German  communions,  urging  them  to  discover 
their  common  beliefs  by  attending  an  ecumenical  gathering  in 
Germantown  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1742.  The  communication 


‘Alexander  Mack,  Jr,  “The  Excellencies  of  Jesus,”  trans.  Ora  W.  Garber,  in  Donald  F. 
Durnbaugh,  ed,  European  Origins  of  the  Brethren:  A Source  Book  on  the  Beginnings  of  the  Church  of the 
Brethren  in  the  Early  Eighteenth  Centuiy,  (Elgin,  111.:  The  Brethren  Press,  1958),  584-5. 

’The  quote  is  from  Christopher  Sauer  Fs  preface  to  Das  KJeine  Davidisdje  Psalterspiel  Her 
Kinder  Zion,  which  he  published  in  1744;  it  is  found  in  Durnbaugh,  The  BreAren  in  Colonial 
America:  A Source  Book  on  the  Transportation  and  Development  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Elgin,  111:  The  Brethren  Press,  1967),  555. 

*The  quotations  are  from  Jacob  John  Sessler,  Communal  Pietism  Among  Early  American 
Moravians  (New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1933),  31-2;  and  Count  Zinzendorf  to  Joseph  Muller 
[undated  but  probably  1742],  in  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh,  The  Brethren  in  Colonial  America,  291. 
See  also  Sessler,  CommunalPietism,  20-2, 28-9;JohnJoseph  Stout,  “Count  Zinzendorf  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit:  The  First  American  Oecumenical 
Movement,”  Church  Histoiy  9 (December  1940):  370;  andjohn  R.  Weinlick,  Count  Zins^endorf 
(New  York  and  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1956),  161. 
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confidently  predicted  that  the  assembly  would  be  large  but 

implored  its  readers  not  to  let  this  deter  their  attendance.’ 
Approximately  one  hundred  persons  from  nearly  all  German 
communions — Lutherans,  Reformed,  Moravians,  Mennonites, 
Dunkers,  the  Ephrata  Society,  and  Schwenkfelders — plus 
several  separatists  attended  the  first  gathering,  strong  evidence 
of  growing  ecumenicity.  Between  New  Year’s  and  June,  1742, 
Moravians  hosted  six  other  such  ecumenical  events,  called 
“synods.”  Attendance  averaged  above  one  hundred  for  these 
other  synods,  about  half  of  that  number  being  accredited 
delegates.  Visitors  included  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and 
Quakers.^®  The  synods,  however,  became  increasingly 
disputatious  and  did  not  evoke  the  spiritual  brotherhood  that 
Zinzendorf  envisioned.  Zinzendorfs  authoritarian  personality 
and  a Moravian  tendency  to  dominate  affairs  contributed  as 
much  to  the  plan’s  failure  as  doctrinal  differences.  The 
gatherings  frequently  employed  Moravian  practices  such  as  the 
lot,  sang  Moravian  hymns,  heard  Moravian  readings,  and 
obeyed  Dominie  de  Thurnstein,  which  was  how  the  Count 
instructed  the  synods  to  address  him.  Observers  criticized 
Zinzendorf  s “anger  and  fiery  spirit,”  one  noting  that  “this  is  a 
free  country.  The  people  here  are  not  much  interested  in 
counts.”  Dropouts  increased  until  only  Moravians  remained.” 
Opposition  to  Moravianism  quicWy  spread  outside  the 
synods.  Calvinists  such  as  Gilbert  Tennant,  Johann  Philip 
Boehm,  and  Whitefield  argued  with  Zinzendorf  over 
predestination  because  Moravians  taught  “free  grace  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,”  that  is,  that  Christ’s  atonement  made 
everyone’s  salvation  possible.’^  Johann  Adam  Gruber,  a 
separatist  from  Germantown,  challenged  the  stipulation  that 
only  members  of  denominations  could  enter  the  Church  of 
God  in  the  Spirit.  Gruber  boycotted  the  first  synod,  although  it 
met  in  his  Germantown  neighborhood,  and  he  published  anti- 


’Henry  Antes’  letter  of  D ecember  15, 1741 , is  quoted  in  Sessler,  CommunalPietism,  29, and 
widely  elsewhere. 

'““Letter  of  [anonymous]  Brethren  to  Germany  Concerning  Zinzendorf  and  Mueller,” 
in  Dumbaugh,  Brethren  in  Colonial  America,  303,  it  being  possible  that  the  authors  were  not 
Brethren  but  Mennonite.  See  also  Sessler,  Communal  Pietism,  30-9, 44,  49-53;  and  Weinlick, 
Zin^ndorf,  164. 

"Durnbaugh,  Brethren  in  Colonial  America,  303;  Sessler,  Communal  Pietism,  61-71;  Stout, 
“Count  Zinzendorf,”  378-80;  and  Weinlick,  Zins^endotf,  167-9. 

'^Boehm,  “Faithful  Letter  of  Warning,”  358-9,  and  his  “Second  Faithful  Warning  and 
Admonition,”  May  1 9,  1743,  in  William  J.  Hinke,  ed..  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Philip 
Boehm,  Founder  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  1683-1749,  (New  York:  Amo  Press,  1972), 
377;  Milton  J.  Coalter,  Jr.,  “The  Radical  Pietism  of  Count  Nicholas  Zinzendorf  as  a 
Conservative  Influence  on  the  Awaken  er,  Gilbert  T ennant,”  Church  History  49  (March  1 980): 
43-4.  See  also  Boehm,  “Faithful  Letter  of  Warning,”  360-1,364,  375-8. 
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Moravian  reports,  poems,  and  polemics.  Another  separatist, 
Christopher  Sauer  I,  printed  a collection  of  hymns  for  the 
Moravians  but  soon  after  its  publication,  he  quarreled  with 
them  over  Zinzendorfs  creation  of  yet  another  religious 

organization.  Sauer  then  refused  to  print  Henry  Antes’ 
Moravian  tract  because  he  considered  it  malicious,  especially  the 
suggestion  that  the  Dunkers  were  worse  than  “a  pack  invented 
by  the  devil.”’^  The  one  brief  ^ colloquy  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenbeig,  a Lutheran  minister,  held  with  Zinzendorf 
widened  the  gulf  between  Lutheran  pietists  and  the  Moravian 
leader.  Muhlenberg  described  the  debate  as  having  taken  place 
before  “a  large  gathering  of  [Zinzendorfs]  generals  and 
corporals,  the  Count  presiding  at  a small  table.”  The 
conversation  became  heated  and  uncivil.' Others  suspected 
that  the  Church  of  God  in  the  Spirit  was  a front  for 
Moravianism  and  that  Zinzendorf,  as  one  Dunker  wrote, 
“wanted  to  be  the  head  of  the  separatists.  Brethren, 
Sabbatarians,  Mennonites,  Schwenkfelders,  Quakers,  Reformed, 
and  Lutherans.”'^ 

To  be  anti- Moravian  was  not  necessarily  to  oppose 
ecumenism,  but  the  Count  provoked  sectarian  reactions  and 
managed  only  to  unite  Pennsylvania  Christians  in  opposition  to 
his  plan.  Although  many  Germans  never  fully  comprehended 
tbe  Church  of  God  in  the  Spirit,  a difficult  concept  at  best, 
broad  participation  in  the  early  synods  indicates  some  initial 
receptiveness  to  Zinzendorfs  ideas. 


'^Durnbaugh,  “Johann  Adam  Gruber:  Pennsylvania-German  Prophet  and  Poet,” 
Penn^kania  Maga^ne  of  History  and  Biogrtphy  83  (Oaober  1959):  393-402;  and  the 
correspondence  between  Sauer  and  Antes  in  Durnbaugh,  Brethren  in  Colonial  America,  315-9. 
See  also  Penglvanische  Berichte,  16  June  1746,  and  16  December  1750;  and  Stephen  L. 
Longenecker,  The  Christopher  Sauers:  Courageous  Printers  Who  D fended  Religious  Freedom  in  Early 
America,  (Elgjn,  II.:  Brethren  Press,  1981),  111-3. 

' 'Muhlenb erg.  Journals  1:  76-80. 

'^“Letterof  a Brethren  to  Germany,”  November  1 5, 1744,  Durnbaugh,  Brethren  in  Colonial 
America,  302-3.  Dunkers  typically  rejected  Moravianism;  see  Henry  Jacobs  et  al,  “Brethren 
reply  to  Johannes  Muller,  Canantacken,”  February  12, 1750,  ibid,  312-5;  and  George  Adam 
Martin’s  account  in  Lamech  and  Agrippa,  Chronicon  Ephratense:  A History  of  the  Community  of 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  atEphrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pennylvania,  trans.  J.  Max  Hart  (Lancaster,  Pa.: 
S.  H.  Zahn,  1 884),  245,  and  in  Durnbaugh,  Brethren  in  Colonial  America,  287. 

Moravianism  also  deeply  divided  several  congregations.  See  “Faithful  Letter  ofWaming 
addressed  to  The  High  German  Evangelical  Reformed  Congregations  and  All  their 
Members  in  Pennsylvania  for  their  Faithful  Warning  against  the  People  who  are  known  as 
Herm  Huters  . . .”  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Andrew  Bradford,  1742),  quoted  in  ibid,  364-6; 
“Report  of  John  Adam  Gmber,”  ibid,  366-7;  and  “A  Protestation  of  the  Several  Members 
of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  and  Reform  ed  Religion  s in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,”  ibid.,  368-9; 
Charles  H.  Gla  tfelter.  Pastors  and  People:  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Field,  1717-1793  (Breinigsvile,  Pa.:  The  Penn  sylvania  German  Society,  1980),  100-1;  Journals 
of  Muhlenberg  1:  75-6, 109,  111-2;  Richard  Peters  to  Proprietors,  J anuary  15, 1743,  in  Hinke, 
ed..  Life  and  Letters  of  Boehm,  365-6,  n237a,  and  Weinlick,  Zinr^endorf,  162. 
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Denommational  Development 

As  Zinzendorfs  vision  of  an  ecumenical  confederation 
evaporated,  denominational  loyalties  intensified,  often  foeledby 
bursts  of  pietistic  enthusiasm,  particularly  among  Lutherans  and 
Reformed,  but  also  by  rivalries.  Energetic,  ordained  pietist 
missionaries— Mchael  Schlatter  of  the  Refomed  and  Hertty 
Muhlenberg  of  the  Lutitierans— itinerated  to  stir  the  hearts  of 
their  people  to  support  the  traditional  denominational 
sttuctares. 

These  circuit-riding  missionaries  especially  feared  the  Rowing 
popularity  of  the  secte.  According  to  one  traveler,  Assenter 
criticism  was  responsible  for  a popular  saying  that  Pennsylvania 
was  ‘‘heaven  for  farmers”  but  “hell  for  officials  and  preachers.” 
Schlatter  decried  “all  kinds  of  sects  and  erring  spirits”  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Muhlenberg  complained  that  anabaptists 
generally  ridiculed  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  especially  if  the 
“church  people”  were  “unenEghtened  and  unconverted.”  But 
when  they  “see  that  souls  are  improving,”  Muhlenberg  wrote, 
Mennotiites,  Bunkers,  and  Moravians  employed  chicanery  to 
capture  members.  Johann  Philp  Boehm,  an  early  Refomed 
organizer,  permed  especially  bitter  words  about  competition 
• from  the  sects;  he  lamented  that  “the  ‘Tumplers’  [i.e..  Bunkers], 
Seventh-day  people,  Memonites”  and  others  had  won  over  a 
number  so  large  as  to  produce  tears.^®  Leaders  of  the  older 
denominations  were  eager  to  return  their  flocks  to  the  fold. 

Many  of  those  hopmg  to  recover  lost  sheep  were  pietists,  and 
the  interaction  between  awakening  and  denomination  building 
was  especially  evident  among  Lutherans.  In  the  dying  days  of 
Zinzendorf  s Church  of  God  in  the  Spirit,  Muhlenberg,  a pietist 
from  Germany,  came  to  Pennsylvania  bent  on  unifying  his 
communion.  ITie  Lutheran  missionary  preached  regularly  to 
several  congregations,  traveled  from  Maryland  to  New  York 
and  the  Carolinas,  sought  pastors  both  in  Europe  and  America 
to  assign  and  install  in  New  World  pulpits,  and  organized 
synods  everjm-here. 

To  expedite  these  essentiaEy  sectarian  ends,  Muhlenberg 
encouraged  revivaMsm  and  rejoiced  over  emotional  and  tearful 
“awakenings.”  He  told  how  an  eightcen-year-old  boy  “like  a 


’“‘Mr.  Boehm  and  the  Philadelphia  Consistory  to  Deputy  Velingius,”  October  28, 1734, 
in  Hinke,  ed.,h^e  and  Lstten  of  Boehm,  239;  Gottlieb  Miaelhetget,Joum^  ie  Pemt^kania,  trans. 
aod  ed.  Oscar  Handlio  and  John  Clive  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1960), 
48;  Muhlenberg,  1: 144;  and  Schlatter,  “J oumal”  in  Henry  Harbaugh,  The Ljfe  ofBjev. 

Mkbml  Schlatter:  with  a Tull  Account  of  his  Travels  and  Labors  among  the  Germans — 1716-1 790  (1857), 
144-5. 
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new-born  child,  drank  in  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Gospel”  and 
“amid  many  tears  and  great  emodon  renewed  his  baptismal 
covenant.”'  At  Conewago,  where  the  crowd’s  size  forced 
services  into  a large  barn,  Muhlenberg  reported  that  “they  wept 
loudly  at  hearing  God’s  Word.”  A large  gathering  of  German 
and  English  settlers  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  was  “very  attentive 
and  hungry  and  drank  in  the  Word  of  God  as  parched  earth 
drinks  in  the  warm  rain.”  At  another  service  there  several  days 
later,  some  worshippers  said  they  had  travelled  as  much  as 
twenty  miles;  many  had  to  stand  outside  the  building.'®  Other 
Lutherans  similarly  stressed  emotional  aspects  of  the  new  birth. 
At  a synod  meeting  one  repentant  insisted  that  the  preacher, 
Johann  Friedrich  Handschuh,  ask  the  congregation  to  pardon 
his  “former  scandalous  life.”  After  Handschuh  did  tMs,  the 
sinner  then  tearfully  spoke  to  the  congregation  on  his  own 
behalf.'’ 

Michael  Schlatter,  the  German  Reformed  organizer,  shared 
Muhlenberg’s  enthusiasm  for  bringing  order  to  his 
denomination.  A thirty-year-old  Swiss  pietist,  Schlatter  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  on  August  6, 1 746,  with  a commission  from  the 
Reformed  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  organize  its  Pennsylvania 
congregations.^"  Schlatter,  who  fled  a scandal  in  Switzerland, 
undoubtedly  had  more  complex  motives  for  immigration  than 
Muhlenbeig.  The  Reformed  missionary  had  conceived  a child 
with  a preacher’s  daughter;  she  had  eight  other  children  but  was 
separated  from  her  husband.^' 

like  Muhlenberg,  Schlatter  lubricated  the  mechanics  of 
organization  with  expressions  of  religious  emotion  that 
resembled  revivalism.  He  believed  that  his  first  sermon  in 
Philadelphia  “awakened”  and  “inspired  new  life”  among  the 
worshippers.  After  reading  his  instructions  to  other 
congregations,  he  often  saw  “tears  of  joy  flow  richly  down  the 
cheeks  of  most  of  the  hearers.”  In  a partially  completed 
Frederick,  Maryland,  church  building  Schlatter  observed  such 


’’Muhlenberg,  Journals  1:  145.  Other  examples  of  tearful  confessions  reported  by 
Muhlenberg  are  in  ibid.,  119,  151,  196,  204,  228. 

'“Ibid.,  155-6,  162.  For  other  examples  see  ibid.,  152,  158, 167. 

’’Handschuh’s  “diary”  is  in  A.  Spaeth,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  and  G.  F.  Spieker,  eds..  Documentor 
Histoiy  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  ¥ennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States:  Proceedings  of  the 
Annual  Conventions from  1748  to  1821,  [hereafter  cited  as  Lutheran  Ministerium\  (Philadelphia:The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  1898),  25;  see  also  ibid.,  12. 

“Schlatter,  “Journal”  in  Henry  Harbaugh,  The  Life  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  124-30. 

^'Marthi  Pritzker-Ehrlich,  Michael  Schlatter  von  St.  Gallon  (1716-1790),  Eine  Biographische 
Untersuchung  syr  Scinveigpischen  Amerika-Auswan derung  des  18.  jahrhunderts  (diss.:  Universitat 
Zurich,  1981),  25-8,  36-7,  169-70;  and  Pritzker-Ehrlich,  “Michael  Schlatter:  A Man  in 
Between,”  Swiss  American  Historical  Society  LlewsletterXO  (1983):  5-6. 
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tears  and  fell  to  his  knees,  whereupon  the  congregation 
spontaneously  followed  him.^ 

Large  turnouts  everywhere  demonstrated  enthusiasm  to  win 
souls  among  the  Reformed.  In  Lancaster  Schlatter  led 
communion  for  a large,  joyous  crowd  of  205.  At  Tulpehocken, 
one  Sunday,  Schlatter  and  two  assisting  pastors  led  in  worship 
six  hundred  persons  who,  he  said,  “listened  to  God’s  holy  word 
with  great  devotion  and  attention.”  “The  old  and  young 
together  shed  tears  of  joy,”  he  said,  when,  to  “their  exceeding 
joy  and  surprise,”  they  saw  three  ministers  together,  a 
circumstance  they  had  never  witnessed  before.^^ 

In  Lancaster  another  German  Reformed  pietist  clergyman, 
Philip  William  Otterbein,  similarly  emphasized  spiritual  renewal 
and  insisted  on  examination  prior  to  communion.  Later,  at 
Tulpehocken,  he  introduced  such  revivalistic  strategies  as 
extemporaneous  preaching  and  evening  gatherings  in  homes 
featuring  scripture  readings,  exhortations,  hymns,  and  an 
invitation  to  kneel  in  prayer.^'* 

Although  the  Mennonite  and  Dunker  denominations  required 
less  formal  organization  than  Lutheran  or  Reformed,  they,  too, 
experienced  increased  activity  after  Zinzendorfs  plan  failed.  A 
burst  of  Mennonite  publishing  activity  reveals  their  renewed 
denominational  vigor.  Before  1742  their  only  American  imprint 
was  an  English  translation  of  the  Dordrecht  Confession  of  Faith, 
issued  in  Philadelphia  in  1727.  But  in  the  1740s  Mennonites 
issued  a group  of  publications  that  reinforced  their  heritage  and 
doctrine.^^ 

Dunkers  tightened  an  already  flourishing  denominational 
structure  by  instituting  annual  conferences  in  direct  response  to 
the  Moravians.  As  one  Brethren  leader  put  it,  because  some  of 
their  members  had  become  “smitten  with  this  vain  doctrine”  of 
Moravianism,  they  “agreed  to  get  ahead  of  this  danger”  by 


“Ibid.,  143,  176.  See  also  176-7. 

“Ibid.,  133-5,  154,158.  See  also  150,  153-4. 

“Henry  G.  Spayth,  Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  m Christ  (Circleville,  Ohio: 
Conference  Office  the  United  Brethren  Church,  1851),  22-4,  based  on  the  memories  of 
Otterbein’s  contemporaries;  “Rules  of  Order  at  Lancaster  German  Reformed  Church, 
1757,”  in  Arthur  C.  Core,  Philip  William  Otterbein:  Pastor,  Ecumenist  (Dayton,  Ohio:  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  1968),  109;  J.  Steven  O’Malley, 
Pilgrimage  of  Faith:  The  Legacy  of  the  Otterbeins  (Metuchen,  N.  J.:  Scarecrow  Press,  1973),  171-5; 
and  A.  W.  Drury,  The  Life  of  Philip  William  Otterbein:  Founder  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  (Dayton,  Ohio:  United  Brethren  Publishing  House,  1 890),  77-82, 93-5. 

^^Richard  K.  MacMaster,  Land,  Piety,  Peoplehood:  The  Establishment  of  Mennonite  Communities 
in  America,  1683-1790  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1985),  143-6. 
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holding  a “yearly  conference,  or,  as  we  called  it,  a great 
meeting. 

Moravians  clung  to  their  ecumenical  self-perception  but 
denominational  evolution  continued.  By  1748  missionaries  had 
organized  thirty  Moravian  settlements,  including  seventeen  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  became  the  nuclei  for  the  emerging 

denomination.^'^ 

Mid-century^  Pennsylvania  Germans,  therefore,  intensified 
devotion  to  revivalism,  pietism,  and  their  denominations. 
Emotional  religion,  a vital  part  of  all  German  communions,  was 
especially  integral  to  Lutheran  and  Reformed  efforts  to  build  a 
denominational  structure.  As  Schlatter  noted,  forty-nine  heads 
of  family  at  Monocacy,  Maryland,  “anxious  after  spiritual  food,” 
pledged  financial  support  for  a pastor  after  shedding  “tears  of 
joy”  during  his  sermon.^® 

Increasing  Toleration 

As  denominational  structures  became  better  defined,  mutual 
toleration  and  ecumenism  also  increased.  Pietism  provided  a 
unifying  thread  by  minimizing  doctrinal  differences  and 
explicitly  encouraging  unity  among  Christians.  But  sectarian 
rivalries  continued,  especially  between  groups  with  major 
doctrinal  differences,  such  as  diose  dividing  peace  people  from 
Lutherans  and  Reformed.  Tolerance  and  cooperation,  however, 
are  more  meaningful  when  groups  differ  because  ecumenism  is 
irrelevant  in  a homogeneous  society.  Thus,  it  is  significant  that 
German  Christians,  committed  to  their  own  denominations, 
learned  to  accept  and  sometimes  work  with  other  communions. 

Contemporary  Vir^nia,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  were 
striking  contrasts  to  colonial  Pennsylvania.  As  late  as  1771 
Virginia  Baptist  preachers  suffered  physical  abuse,  including 
whippings.  In  1 774 James  Madison  lamented  that  in  Virginia  the 
“diabolical.  Hell-conceived  principle  of  persecution”  still 
raged.^^  Connecticut  enacted  a Toleration  Act  in  1708  and  in 
1729  exempted  Anglicans,  Quakers,  and  Baptists  from  church 
taxes,  but  authorities  interpreted  this  legislation  so  narrowly  that 
few  congregations  qualified  for  the  exemptions.  In  1754  over 


^‘“Autobiographical  account  of  G eorge  Adam  Martin,”  in  Dumbaugh,  Brethren  in  Colonial 
America,  287;  and  Lamech  and  Agrippa,  Chnnicon,  245. 

"Weinlick,  “Moravianism  in  the  American  Colonies,”  F.  Ernest  Stoeffler,  ed..  Continental 
Pietism  and  Early  American  Christiania  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B.  Eeidmans  Publishing 
Company,  1976),  144-5, 149-51.' 

“Schlatter,  “Journal,”  in  Harbaugh,  Schlatter,  154. 

“Rhys  Isaac,  The  Transformation  of  Virginia:  1 740-1790  (Williamsburg,  Va.:  Institute  of  Early 
American  History  and  Culture,  1982),  161-3,  201-2. 
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one  thousand  persons  signed  a petition  to  the  King  claiming 

that  Connecticut  violated  the  Toleration  Act.  Massachusetts,  as 
well,  enacted  general  exemption  laws  but  failed  to  live  up  to 
them.  Other  Baptists  in  the  colony  complained  that  authorities 
administered  the  exemption  laws  unjustly  and  that  when  cases 
came  to  trial,  CongregationaUsts  who  were  biased  against 
Baptists  filled  the  jury  boxes. 

Religious  persecution  in  New  England  annoyed  Baptists  sp 
much  that  it  influenced  their  response  to  the  Revolutionaiy 
movement.  Massachusetts  Baptists  remained  aloof  from  the 
Patriots’  cause  until  1775,  when  they  expressed  their 
presumption  that  the  new  order  would  bring  greater  tolerance. 
A few  of  them,  however,  held  out  for  neutrality.  As  late  as  1780 
a Baptist  congregation  in  Connecticut  found  “little  heart  to  hold 
the  sword  against  the  British  invader”  because  of  the 
Assembly’s  past  measures  restricting  their  “liberty  and 
conscience.”^ 

Certainly  Pennsylvanians  were  not  immune  from  such 
conflicts,  but  tolerance  had  matured  earlier  in  their  society. 
Ecumenicity  was  especially  strong  between  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed,  and  the  collegial  relations  between  Schlatter  and 
Muhlenberg  enhanced  it.^'  Perhaps  inspired  by  the  personal 
example  of  their  spiritual  leaders,  German  church  people  in 
Pennsylvania  clung  to  an  old  world  tradition  of  cooperation  that 
included  “Simultan-Kirchen,”  or  shared  buildings.  Between 
• 1710  and  1800  the  two  denominations  established  over  one 
hundred  union  congregations — over  half  the  total  number  in 
each.^^  Union  schools  were  also  commonplace  in  colonial 
Pennsylvania  and  greatly  aided  education.  Of  the  140  Lutheran 
and  138  Reformed  schools  found  in  eighteenth-century 
Pennsylvania,  ninety  were  cooperative  efforts.^^ 


’“Bonomi,  Under  the  Cope  of  Heaven,  66, 162-7;  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Isaac  Backus  and  the 
American  Pietist  Tradition  (Boston,  Mass.:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1967),  116-20;  and 
Stephen  A.  Marini,  Radical  Sects  of  Revolutkmaty  Nen>  England  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1982),  23-4. 

’’Muhlenberg, /otffwaZr  1 : 502-4; George  W.  Richards,  “Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  and 
Michael  Schlatter,”  Lutheran  Church  Quarterly  15  Quly  1 942) : 274-84;  Schlatter,  “J  ournal,”  138- 
9, 344-5;  and  Abdel  Ross  Wentz,  “Relations  Between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,”  Lutheran  Church  Quarterly  6 (1933):  307. 

’’Howard  K.  Macauley,  A Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  Elementary  Education  in  Pennylvania 
to  1850  (diss.:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1972),  316-22. 

”I  categorized  schools  as  ecumenical  if  cooperation  existed  anytime  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  this  survey,  however,  does  not  consider  denominational  schools  with  an 
interdenominational  student  body,  which  may  have  been  usual.  Macauley,  Social andlntellectual 
History  of  Education  in  Pennylvania  to  1850,  322-6.  See  also  Frederick  George  Livingood, 
Eighteenth  Century  Reformed  Church  Schools  (Norristown,  Pa.:  Pennsylvania  German  Society, 
1927),  26-132. 
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Bilingual  worship  further  lowered  denominational  boundaries 
and  reduced  ethnic  barriers.  Particular  examples  of  it  depended 
upon  the  preachef" s language  skills,  of  course,  but  whenever  it 
became  possible,  pietists  welcomed  it.  Muhlenberg 
enthusiastically  delivered  sermons  in  German,  English,  and 
Dutch,  especially  at  one  of  his  permanent  charges,  Molatton,  a 
multi-ethnic  congregation  with  Irish,  Swedish,  English,  and 
German  members  who  were  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed. 
Several  elderly  Swedes  and  one  whom  Muhlenberg  called  an 
“awakened”  Anglican  had  issued  him  his  first  invitation  to 
preach  at  Molatton.  He  met  it  by  mounting  his  horse 
immediately  after  Sunday  morning  service  at  New  Hannover 
and  riding  as  hard  as  possible  for  several  hours  during  “the 
sun’s  greatest  heat.”  His  sermon  was  in  English,  but  afterwards 
he  exhorted  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  German.  On 
other  occasions  he  baptized  several  English  adults,  closing  one 
such  ceremony  with  an  EngMsh  hymn.  He  told  of  a young 
Englishwoman  who  tearfully  testified  that  “in  past  years  she  had 
wandered  about  like  a lost  sheep  in  the  \^derness.”  In  a 
subsequent  Molatton  service  Muhlenberg  apparently  blessed  the 
congregation’s  multi-ethnicity  by  preaching  about  Cornelius,  the 
Roman  centurion  whom  Peter  had  baptized;  his  text  was  from 
Acts  10,  which  underlines  the  Holy  Spirit’s  availability  to  all 
nations,  including  Romans  and  other  gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 

Such  multi-ethnicity  became  commonplace.  Bilingual  pastors 
sometimes  preached  in  one  language  in  the  morning  and  in 
another  later  in  the  day.  For  example,  in  a bam  nearNeshaminy 
Muhlenberg  delivered  a morning  sermon  to  Dutch  Lutherans 
and  an  evening  one  to  an  English  congregation,  presumably 
Anglican.  On  another  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  at  bam 
services  in  Ancmm,  Muhlenberg  led  worship  in  German  and 
English.^'^ 

At  funerals  Christians  of  various  faiths  mourned  together, 
sometimes  in  different  languages.  Sauer  I rejoiced  when  a 
Mennonite,  the  only  available  preacher,  presided  over  a 
Reformed  minister’s  funeral.  When  such  occurrences  were 
“regular,  customary,  and  usual,  then,”  he  predicted,  “aU 
factional  disputes  and  grudges  will  come  to  an  end.”^^  The 
death  of  Maria  Salome  Hallman  provided  Muhlenberg  with  a 


’‘The  Molatton  congr^ation  became  St.  Gabriel’s  Episcopalian  of  Douglassville; 
Glatfleter,  Pastors  and  People,  248.  Also  see  Muhlenberg,  Journals  1:  187,  196,  252,  367.  For 
other  examples  see  ibid.,  115,  146,  188,  197,  202,  208,  215,  223,  234,  246,  311;  and 
Pensykanische  Beridtte,  April  1,  1753. 

''Pen^lvanische  Berhhte,  16  May  1749. 
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memorable  interdenominational  experience.  Hallman’s 
widower,  a Lutheran  elder  at  Providence,  owned  a family  plot 
in  the  nearby  Mennonite  graveyard  because  he  had  helped  build 
their  meeting  house.  At  her  burial  Muhlenberg  intended  to 

preach  under  a tree,  but  the  elderly  Mennonite  minister  invited 
him  to  use  the  large  church  building.  The  Lutheran  leader  at 
first  declined,  citing  Pennsylvania’s  tolerance  and  his  reluctance 
to  “cause  strife”  by  interfering  with  religious  freedom  there,  but 
the  Mennonite  persuaded  Muhlenberg  not  to  “shun”  his 
denomination.  As  they  entered  the  building,  however,  the 
pastor  requested  Muhlenberg  to  avoid  “strange  ceremonies,” 
but  afterwards  he  apologized  for  the  remark,  explaining  that  he 
had  not  understood  Lutheran  practices.  Muhlenbeig  recalled  in 
his  journal  that  the  Mennonites 

were  thankful  with  weeping  eyes,  that  I,  the  Heavenly 
Messenger,  (as  they  called  me)  had  spoken  in  their  edifice. 
Since  then  I have  frequently  been  obliged  to  speak  in  the 
same  place  at  the  funerals  of  our  neighbors.  The  ministers 
were  always  present  and  declared  that  their  souls  were 
revived  and  hallowed  thereby  and  bespake  for  themselves 
good  friendship  and  neighborliness.^^ 

After  one  ceremony  where  all  were  “very  attentive”  to 
Muhlenberg’s  sermon  on  repentance,  a Mennonite  preacher 
approached  him  and,  after  a deep  sigh,  cited  a Scriptural  passage 
that  began  what  Muhlenberg  termed  an  “edifying 
conversation.”  The  Lutheran  leader  claimed  that  he  avoided 
doctrinal  differences  at  such  multi-ethnic  funerals,  proclaiming 
instead  “atonement,  faith,  and  holiness — so  we  all  without 
discrimination  may  be  complete  in  all  things  necessary. 

Muhlenberg  dominates  the  record  of  interdenominational 
services  because  his  three  thick  journals  dwarf  other  sources, 
but  other  Germans  also  supported  interdenominationalism. 
George  Whitefield’s  relationships  with  German  pietists  were 
very  cordial.  Sauer  I published  several  of  Whitefield’s  sermons 
in  German.  Whitefield  once  appealed  to  the  S octet aet  Charitatis 
in  London,  unsuccessfully  seeking  a donation  of  paper  for  the 
Sauer  Bible.  In  1754  Sauer  prominently  reported  the  great 


“Quoted  in  John  C.  W enger,  Histoiy  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  Franconia  Conference  (Scottdale, 
Pa.:  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1938),  28. 

’’Muhlenberg,  Journals  1;  215.  For  other  examples  of  Muhlenberg’s  participation  in 
bilingual  funerals  see  ibid., 242-3,  312,318,  357,  370. 
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evangelist’s  preaching  tour,  noting  especially  the  crowds  that 
Whitefield  attracted  to  the  large,  new  Presbyterian  church  in 
Philadelphia— -so  great  that  the  listeners  outside  the  church 
equalled  those  inside.  Readers  of  Sauer’s  newspaper  followed 
closely  the  accounts  of  Whitefield’s  subsequent  tour  to  New 
York  and  Boston.^® 

Indeed,  the  Sauers  sometimes  balanced  their  opposition  to 
other  sects  with  ecumenical  news,  making  their  newspaper  an 
example  of  Pennsylvania’s  mixture  of  tolerance  and 
competition.  Sauer  I endorsed  Boehm’s  publication  of 
Reformed  pastor  Johann  Jacob  Hochreutiner’s  last  sermon, 
telEng  readers  that  it  was  “highly  useful  to  many  and  valuable  to 
read”  and  advising  them  “to  preserve  the  teachings  and  to  do 
the  exercises.”^®  Also,  Sauer  notified  his  readers  when  Boehm 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  printed  Johann  Arndt’s  popular  pietist 
devotional,  Wahres  Christentum  (True  Christianity).'*" 

The  increased  use  of  one  another’s  hymns  further  testified  to 
growing  tolerance  among  denominations.  In  1744  the  Dunkers 
released  Der  Kleine  Davidische  Psalter-Spiel,  (The  Little  Davidic 
Psalter),  which  became  the  most  popular  German  hymnal  in 
Pennsylvania.  Its  anonymous  editors  emphasized  their  “great 
effort”  to  make  “quite  an  impartial  hymn-book,  indeed,  a 
guileless  flower-garden  containing  all  manner  of  flowers  or 
songs  for  all  those  who  praise  the  Lord  with  hearts  and  lips.”'*' 

In  addition  to  being  bilingual  and  ecumenical,  the  spirit  of 
pietism  occasionally  became  interracial.  Schlatter  baptized  a 
former  slave  and  his  child  at  Germantown,  commenting  later 
that  the  father  was  “an  unblamable  member  of  the  church.”'*^ 
At  the  1752  Lutheran  Synod  Handschuh  examined  and  baptized 
a thirty-year-old  African-American  after  his  white  sponsors  led 
him  to  Ae  altar.  According  to  Handschuh,  this  new  Christian 


’“Copies  of  the  Pen^lvanische  Berichte  are  not  extant  for  the  1739  and  1740  Whitefield  visits. 
Sauer  printed  three  volumes  of  Whitefield’s  early  sermons;  Von  Geotg  Weilfields  Predigten 
(Germantown:  1740).  See  also,  “Christopher  Sauer  to  Dr.  Henry  Eh ren fried  Luther,” 
Frankfurt,  September,  1740,  and  October  11,  1740,  in  Edward  W.  Hocker,  The  Founding  of 
iheSomer Press,  (Philadelphia,  Paj  Germantown  Historical  Society),  1 50, 1 52;  and  Pensylvaniscbe 
Berichte,  16  August  , 1 September,  16  November,  and  1 December  1754.  See  also 
Dumbaugh,  Brethren  in  Colonial  America,  423. 

’’The  quotation  in  German  is,  “Es  ist  vielen  nutzlich  und  wehrt  zu  Icscn,  und  die  Lehren 
zu  bewahren  und  die  Uebung  zu  bringen,”  Pen^lvanische  Berichte,  16  March  1749. 

"Ibid.,  1 May  1753. 

’’Hedwig  T.  Dumbaugh,  The  German  Hymnodj  of  the  Brethren,  1720-1903  (Philadelphia: 
Brethren  Encyclopedia,  1986),  41-57;  and  MacM aster.  Land,  Piety,  Peoplehood,  169-70. 
Hymnals  of  other  denominations,  as  well,  showed  ecumenical  inclinations.  The  Mennonite 
AushundhssA  an  ecumenical  term — “unparteyische”  (nondenominational) — on  its  title  page. 
The  Moravians  also  produced  a hymnal  intended  for  in  terden omin ationa  1 use.  See  Hosteder, 
American  Mennonites  and  Protestant  Movements,  54. 

"Schlatter,  “Journal,”  165. 
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then  “gave  to  all  the  preachers  present  the  right  hand  of 

faithfulness  and  constancy.  While  the  overnight  guest  of  a 
Dutch  family,  Muhlenberg  noted  that  in  the  evening  he 
“catechized  the  children  and  Mr.  van  Horn’s  Negro  slaves.”'*^ 

Tolerance,  however,  was  imperfect  in  Pennsylvania. 
Moravians  endured  considerable  antagonism,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  Sauers  press  chastised  paid  clergy.  In  an  essay  entitled,  “On 
Preachers,”  Sauer  I repeated  William  Penn’s  statement  that  it 
was  unjust  for  a minister,  who  preached  for  an  hour  or  two,  to 
receive  the  same  wages  as  a wood  chopper,  who  labored  hard 
all  day.^^  During  a war  scare,  he  ripped  into  Gilbert  Tennant  for 
permitting  a militia  drill  on  his  church  grounds,  something  that 
never  happened,  according  to  Sauer,  even  “in  a heathenish 
temple  of  idols,”  a Jewish  school,  or  a Turkish  mosque."*^  In 
1764  influential  members  of  the  Germantown  Dunker 
congregation  complained  in  writing  to  Christopher  Sauer  II 
about  his  printing  of  the  Reformed  Heidelberg  Catechism,  noting 
that  it  spread  hypocrisies  such  as  the  taking  of  oaths  and  infant 
baptism.'^^  Meanwhile,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  pastors  harshly 
criticized  the  edition  of  the  Bible  published  by  the  Sauers 
because  it  included  several  apocryphal  books  that  they 
disliked.^® 

Overall,  however,  Pennsylvania  Germans  gradually  softened 
the  intensity  of  organizational  rivalries  and  doctrinal  disputes 
and  accepted  one  another.  Religious  intolerance  had  existed  for 
centuries  among  Christians;  the  emeigence  of  tolerance  was 
both  new  and  significant.  The  German  population  slowly 
evolved  towards  Christopher  Sauer  I’s  ecumenical  vision  of 
“only  one  shepherd  and  one  flock.”^® 

Conclusion 

Tolerance,  denominationalism,  and  pietism  thus 
complemented  one  another,  each  expanding  by  the  middle  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  underdevelopment  of 
denominations  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  deprived  anti- 


'’Handschuh’s  diary,  in  Lutheran  Ministerium,  36-7. 

“Muhlenberg,  1:  367. 

'^PensyJvanische  Bericbte,  16  August  1747. 

“Sauer’s  use  of  the  colloquialism,  “Jewish  School”  (Juden  Schuli),  which  can  be  applied 
either  to  a chaotic  situation  orajewish  educational  institution,  may  have  been  an  intentional 
double  meaning.  Ibid,  16  August  1747,  and  16  February  1748. 

"Dumbaugh,  Brethren  in  Colonial  America,  202-6. 

^‘Muhlenberg  also  accused  the  Sauer  newspaper  of  rdnfoicing  the  “perverted  notions” 
of  people  who  do  not  value  or  understand  God’s  Word.  See  Muhlenberg,  Journals  1:  143; 
and  Longenecker,  The  Christopher  Sauers,  52-6. 

''‘Penglvanische  Beridite,  16  May  1749. 
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pietists  of  leverage  they  had  in  most  other  colonies,  and, 
therefore,  organized  opposition  to  pietism  in  Pennsylvania  was 
practically  nil,  enabling  it  to  spread  unchecked.  As 
denominations  strengthened,  religious  disputes  continued,  but 
German  Christians  also  learned  to  live  with  pluralism.  Tolerance 
increased,  encouraged  by  circumstances,  but  also  endorsed  by 
pietistic  beliefs  that  deemphasized  doctrinal  detail  and  rejoiced 
in  ecumenical  relations.  If  God  extends  salvation  to  all  who 
partake  of  the  water  of  Hfe,  pietists  reasoned  that 
denominational  labels  must  count  for  little.  Though  not  yet 
matured,  ecumenical  seeds  had  sprouted  among  the  tares  of 
intolerance. 

The  1752  Lutheran  synod  sang  the  hymn,  Wachet  auf,  ruji  ms 
die  Stimme  (Sleepers,  Wake),  following  a sermon  on  Jesus’ 
healing  of  a paralytic.  Its  words  and  music  predated  pietism  and 
incorporated  imagery  from  the  Minnesdnger  era,  but  the  hymn 
conveyed  a different  meaning  for  these  Pennsylvania  Lutherans. 
AH  pietists  loved  its  call  for  rebirth  and  the  biblical  metaphors 
that  symbolized  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  As  the 
Lutheran  pastors  sang  Wachet  auf,  they  testified  to  pietism’s 
strength  in  Pennsylvania. 

Wake,  awake,  for  night  is  flying. 

The  watchmen  on  the  heights  are  crying. 

Awake,  J erusalem,  at  last! 

Mid-night  hears  the  welcome  voices 
And  at  the  thrilling  cry  rejoices: 

Come  forth,  ye  virgins,  night  is  past! 

The  Bridegroom  comes,  awake. 

Your  lamps  with  gladness  take; 

Alleluia! 

And  for  his  marriage  feast  prepare. 

For  ye  must  go  to  meet  him  there. 

Following  the  singing,  the  Lutherans  baptized  a black  man.^° 


“Handschuh’s  Diaiy  in  Ljithemn  Ministerium,  37.  The  translation  is  from  Service  Book  and 
Hymnal  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
1958),  7-8.  In  1731  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  performed  this  hymn  in  Leipzig  in  his  Cantata 
140,  Wachet  auf.  The.  lyrics  of  tiie  recitatives  and  duets  in  this  work  are  even  more  personal 
and  intimate,  supporting  critics’  charges  that  Bach’s  church  music  was  too  theatrical  and 
pietistic;  see  Bach,  Wachet  auf,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme,  The  Score  of  the  New  Bach  Edition:  Backgrounds, 
Analysis,  Views,  and  Comments  fy  Gerhard  Hen^  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1972),  55-7,  109- 
112;  and  J aroslav  Pelikan , Bach  Among  the  Theologians  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1986),  56- 
71. 
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Democracy,  Violence  and  Nonviolence 

Ted  Koontz 

I begin  by  expressing  appreciation  for  the  papers.  Obviously 
they  are  very  different  in  terms  of  scope.  In  one  we  get  a 
breathtakingly  broad  sweep  through  the  history  of  Christianity 
and  democracy  and  nonviolence;  in  the  other  we  get  a crystal 
clear,  sharply  focused  glimpse  of  a period  in  colonial 
Pennsylvania  history  that  illuminates  some  of  the  laiger 
dynamics. 

Let  me  speak  first  to  Steve  Longenecker’s  paper.  I am  not 
expert  enough  to  comment  specifically  on  the  interactions 
between  different  Christian  groups  which  he  discusses.  But  I am 
fascinated  by  the  colonial  Pennsylvania  context  out  of  which 
the  paper  grows.  I believe  that  Pennsylvania  context  may  well 
be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  places  for  people  interested  in  doing 
a pacifist  history  to  look.  Here  we  have,  for  a period  of  80  years, 
pacifists  trying  to  run  a government,  and  doing  so  really  rather 
successfully,  in  comparative  terms,  for  a great  part  of  that  time. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ethos  which  was  created  by  those 
Quaker  leaders  was  probably  instrumental  in  helping  to  enable 
the  tolerance  and  ecumenicity  that  Steve  was  talking  about. 
Respect  for  diversity,  tolerance  of  difference — virtues  such  as 
these  are  surely  central  both  to  the  American  story  (however 
imperfectly  lived)  and  to  nonviolence.  More  work  here  should 
a part  of  the  task  for  pacifist  interpreters  of  American  history. 
(It  may  be  worth  noting  also  the  potential  problems  with  these 
virtues.  At  what  point  does  diversity  become  so  great  that  no 
core  upon  which  to  build  any  kind  of  society  is  possible?) 

I also  believe  that  the  experiment  in  Pennsylvania  raises  other 
interesting  questions  for  pacifists  trying  to  think  about  how  to 
write  history  or  how  to  run  governments  and  make  history.  This 
experiment  is  remarkable,  as  I said,  in  terms  of  its 
successfulness,  yet  in  another  sense  it  is  probably  also  fair  to  call 
it  a failure.  The  Quakers  abandoned  control  of  Ae  government 
in  large  part  because  of  struggles  related  very  closely  to  the 
focus  of  this  conference — nonviolence.  Whether  this  means  the 
experiment  should  be  called  a failure  is  a big  debate,  as  those  of 
you  who  are  historians  know.  In  any  case,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Quaker  experience  in  governing  Pennsylvania  was 
characterized  by  a very  real  tension  between  the  commitments 
to  democracy  on  the  one  hand  and  to  nonviolence  on  the  other. 
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These  commitments  increasingly  pulled  in  opposite  directions. 
That  is,  as  the  population  of,  Pennsylvania  became  more  and 
more  pluralistic,  and  less  and  less  pacifist,  and  especially  as  non 
pacifists  often  lived  on  the  frontier  and  encountered  the  native 
populations  most  directly  while  the  pacifist  Quaker  government 
lived  primarily  in  the  relative  safety  of  the  area  around 
Philadelphia,  increasingly  sharp  tensions  arose  between  the 
Quaker  commitment  to  nonviolence  and  the  insistence  on  the 
part  of  non-pacifists  that  they  wanted  some  defense  against  the 
native  peoples  they  were  encountering  on  the  frontier.  (There 
were  also  differences  on  how  to  treat  native  peoples,  of  course.) 
There  is  an  interesting  story  there,  and  an  instructive  one  for  a 
pacifist  history  of  the  United  States,  to  be  unpacked  and 
analyzed.  It  has  to  do  with  exactly  how,  in  a pluralistic  society 
where  not  everyone  shares  a commitment  to  nonviolence,  one 
can  be  nonviolent  in  governing  and  also  fair  to  people  who 
don’t  share  that  commitment.  One  answer  is  to  say  that  genuine 
commitment  to  nonviolence  means  precisely  accepting  a 
“democratic”  decision  to  be  violent,  and  thus  that  it  was  not  a 
failure  of  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  when  they  stepped  down 
from  governing,  but  a sign  of  their  success,  and  of  their 
commitment  to  both  democracy  and  nonviolence.  Yet  such  an 
answer  is  surely  unsatisfactory  if  our  goal  is  to  have  a country 
which  is  both  democratic  and  (relatively)  nonviolent.  Nor  is  it 
entirely  satisfactory  to  argue  (though  it  is  true)  that  one  cannot 
expect  to  run  a country  full  of  non-pacifists  on  pacifist 
premises,  and  that  the  failure  to  do  so  in  Pennsylvania  does  not 
therefore  negate  the  possibility  that  it  could  be  done.  If  one 
wishes  to  make  the  case  1)  that  pacifism  provides  a viable  basis 
for  state  policy  and  2)  that,  despite  this,  it  cannot  work  unless 
it  is  supported  by  the  population,  then  one  also  needs  to  show 
that  commitment  to  nonviolence  is  not  a perpetual  minority 
position  unless  one’s  argument  is  meant  to  be  only  theoretic^ 
or  hypothetical. 

Another  set  of  comments,  then,  about  Ivan  Kauffman’s 
paper.  As  I said,  the  scope  of  it  is  breathtaking.  It  is  the  kind  of 
paper  which  is  very  helpful  for  giving  us  a broad  landscape  on 
which  to  work.  I think  I agree  with  the  general  thesis  of  the 
paper,  that  there  is  a kind  of  inherent  link  between  democracy 
and  non-violence  (both  rooted  in  some  ways  in  Christianity)  in 
comparison  to  hierarchical  or  monarchical  kinds  of  structures 
which  inherendy  seem  more  violent.  I think  one  can  show  that 
in  history  societies  which  are  more  democratic  tend  to  be 
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societies  with  less  violence  internally  than  are  other  kinds  of 
societies. 

Yet  it  is  not  clear  to  me  how  large-scale  democratic  societies 
do  or  can  avoid  pyramids.  Our  society,  for  example,  is  quite  a 
pyramidal  society  in  many  respects.  I don’t  believe  our  society 
really  avoids  being  coercive,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  of  many 
people  in  our  society.  To  take  just  one  example,  what  about  our 
incarceration  rates,  \yhich  I’ve  heard  in  recent  months  are  the 
highest  in  the  world?  There’s  something  going  on  here  which 
doesn’t  quite  fit  together  for  me,  although  I think  I still  agree 
with  the  overall  thesis. 

I was  also  stmck  by  the  way  in  which  Ivan  Kauffman’s  paper 
reflected  a certain  optimism  with  the  American  experience  that 
didn’t  seem  entirely  characteristic  of  some  of  the  papers  we 
heard  yesterday.  I’m  wondering  how  to  put  together  that 
optimism  and  that  pessimism.  On  a very  broad  canvas 
historically  I think  I can  maybe  share  some  of  that  optimism; 
but  when  I look  up  close  at  the  experience  of  a lot  of  people 
within  our  society  I feel  less  optimistic,  and  I feel  even  less 
optimistic  when  I look  at  the  experience  of  many  others  outside 
of  our  society,  who  have  encountered  our  society  in  its  relating 
to  them,  whether  it’s  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  in  an  earlier 
period,  or  whether  it’s  the  Philippines  in  the  twentieth  century, 
to  name  only  two.  I also  have  difficulty  sustaining  optimism 
when  I look  at  questions  of  long  term  viability  in  relation  to 
what  modem  Western  democracy  has  come  to  mean  in 
practice — in  terms  of  values  and  pluralism  and  in  terms  of 
ecology,  to  name  only  two  once  more. 

A different  sort  of  comment  is  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
think  about  the  laiger  topic  of  this  session,  “Democracy, 
Violence  and  Nonviolence,”  again  in  relationship  to  part  of 
Kant’s  argument  in  “Perpetual  Peace.”  He  argued  that  there  is 
an  apparent  link  between  democracy  and  peace,  that  it  is 
nothing  for  a king  to  send  off  thousands  to  fight  because  it  is 
not  going  to  disturb  his  life  any,  but  if  you  submit  the  decision 
to  go  to  war  to  the  ordinary  people  they  will  reject  it  because 
they  know  they’re  going  to  bear  the  costs  of  war.  What  is  the 
evidence  on  fhis?  Ivan  Kauffman  mentioned  some  of  the 
evidence  which  I have  found  striking  also,  the  evidence  that 
democracies  have  not  fought  wars  against  one  another.  Exactiy 
how  you  define  “democracies”  is  perhaps  controversial,  but  the 
finding  is  nevertheless  striking.  In  addition  there  is  evidence  (or 
at  least  there  are  arguments)  that  democracies  have  been 
relatively  slow  to  go  to  war  compared  to  other  kinds  of 
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government  in  the  modern  period.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
argument  has  often  been  made  by  political  scientists  that 
democracies,  once  they’re  engaged  in  war,  tend  to  fight  total 
wars,  crusading  wars,  because  once  you  get  involved  you  have 
to  sell  the  war  to  the  people,  you  have  to  justify  it  in  some 
glorious  way.  That  presents  a certain  problem  in  terms  of  the 
fink  between  nonviolence  and  democracy,  at  least  in 
relationship  to  the  war  question,  it^seems  to  me. 

I have  another  question,  this  one  about  the  relationship 
between  Christianity  and  democracy.  While  I think  there  is  a 
certain  truth  to  the  argument  here,  a fundamental  truth  about 
Christianity  as  I understand  it,  there  are  problems,  especially  if 
one  tries  to  trace  this  through  the  Catholic  tradition.  I am  struck 
by  the  very  pyramidal  shape  of  the  longest-standing  Christian 
organization  that  we  know,and  wonder  how  that  fits,  again, 
with  Ivan’s  thesis. 

Another  kind  of  question  would  be:  What  is  the  link  between 
capitalism  and  democracy?  Capitalism  is  the  economic  system 
most  closely  linked  with  democracy  and  Christianity  in  the 
West,  especially  in  the  United  States.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
arguments  claiming  that  democracy  and  capitalism  go  inherently 
together,  because  capitalism  requires  and  fosters  dispersed 
economic  power  in  the  society,  and  democracy  requires  such 
dispersed  power  centers  to  keep  various  interests  in  a balance 
with  one  another.  The  merits  or  demerits  of  these  arguments 
aside,  is  our  economic  system  nonviolent,  and  is  it  non- 
pyramidalPThis  is,  I suppose,  beyond  the  scope  of  Ivan’s  paper. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  to  have  important  bearing  on  both  his  thesis 
and  the  topic  of  this  conference,  particularly  if  there  is  some 
inherent  link  between  capitalism  and  democracy. 

An  additional  comment  is  to  lift  up  the  point  in  his  paper 
where  he  claims  that  democracy  is  based  on  continual 
negotiation  of  agreements  between  people  with  their  different 
interests.  My  comment  on  that  is,  first,  how  exhausting!  One  of 
the  criticisms  of  democracy  that  was  often  referred  to  by  my 
professor,  Michael  Walzer,  (I’m  sure  he  was  quoting  someone 
else,  but  I forget  who),  is  that  the  biggest  problem  with 
democracy  is  that  it  takes  too  many  evenings.  How  do  you 
generate  agreements  in  any  authentic  way?  I was  struck  in  this 
regard  by  the  point  in  Steve  Longenecker’s  paper  that 
Pennsylvania  was  hell  for  officials  and  preachers.  How  can  you 
have  people  who  have  authority,  who  have  the  ability  to  make 
decisions  on  behalf  of  communities,  but  who  are  also  always 
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needing  to  renegotiate  the  basis  of  fhek  legitimacy?  This  strikes 
me  as  a significant  problem'  for  democratic  theo,fy  and  practice. 

An  other  related,  and  final,  question  is:  What  is  Ae  basis  of  the 
basic  consensus  which,  I believe,  democracy  requires?  Is  it  only 
self-interest,  even  enlightened  self-interest?  If  it’s  more  than 
tliat,  how  do  we  come  to  agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  moral 
commitments  that  define  our  common  Mfe?  In  this  regard  I 
think  another  important  agenda  item  for  a pacifist 
historiography  of  the  United  States  would  be  this;  What  is  the 
role  of  relgion  and  myth  in  justifying  and  undergirding  the 
democratic  state,  in  facilitating  that  agreement,  in  providing 
le^timation  for  the  political  mstitutions  of  the  society,  and  so 
on?  This  raises  the  question  of  civil  religion,  to  use  one  label  for 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  civil  reM^on,  some  kind  of  quasi-reMgious 
system  of  legitimation,  really  undergirds  acceptance  of  norms 
and  institutions  which  permit  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict 
witHn,  society.  That  is,  if  s o,nly  as  political  institutions  are  seen 
as  legitimate  that  they  provide  ways  for  resolving  conflict  short 
of  civil  wars.  The  more  legitimate  the  institutions  arc  the  more 
nonviolent  the  society  can  be  in  resolving  its  conflicts.  The  less 
le^timate  its  institutions  are  seen  to  be,  the  more  violent  it  must 
be  in  order  to  keep  things  together  at  all. 

Al  of  that  is,  I think,  true.  But  if  s also  rather  problematic 
from  a sectarian,  Mennonite,  pacifist  perspective,  which  is  very 
suspicious  of  religion  playing  a role  in  justifying  and 
underi^ding  and  le^timaring  the  state,  because  once  one  starts 
down  this  road  one  very  quickly  gets  into  a rather  uncritical 
celebration  of  the  political  structures  that  arc  in  pkce.  And  so 
I say,  put  on  your  pacifist  historiography  agenda  the  role  of  civil 
relgion.  Fkst,  in  both  legitimating  and  critiquing  the  s&te.  We 
know  both  functions  of  civil  reli^on  are  possible,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  is  the  best  example  of  the  latter  use  of  civil  religion, 
and  the  examples  of  the  former  are  too  numerous  to  require 
mention.  Second,  in  sorting  out  the  relationship  between 
affirming  the  need  for  some  kind  of  “civil  religion”  to  undergird 
the  institutions  of  society  so  that  conflicts  can.  be  reso,lved  short 
of  war  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  oth,er  hand,  the  requirement 
of  Christian  faith  that  loyalty  to  God  comes  above  any  other 
loyalty  and  challenges  all  other  loyalties.  Can  the  benefits  of  civil 
reli^on  be  realzed  without  it  becoming,  as  it  so  easily  does, 
idolatry?  How  has  this  issue  wo,rked  itself  out  in  the  American 
experience,  including  in  the  churches,  especially,  perhaps,  the 
peace  churches? 
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Good  papers  stimulate  ideas  and  questions,  perhaps  more 

than  providing  answers.  These  were  good  papers  for  me. 
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Nonviolence  and  United  States  History: 

Insofar  As 

Charles  Chatfield 

To  be  faithful  to  the  historian’s  calling  is  to  walk  in  the  past 
with  familiarity  but  without  presumption.  It  is  to  call  the  case  as 
it  presents  itself,  even  if  it  is  not  the  way  we’d  like  it  to  be,  to 
distinguish  cause  from  consequence,  and  sufficient  causes  from 
efficient  ones.  It  is  to  evoke  meaning  from  experience  without 
claiming  ultimate  truth.  It  is  to  dare  an  interpretation,  knowing 
that  somewhere  in  the  void  Clio  is  saying,  “That  is  very  creative, 
but  that’s  not  the  way  it  was;  your  account  is  insightful  but  not 
quite  meaningful;  you  have  been  faithful  to  your  calling,  but  you 
stiU  have  not  got  the  story  right.”  What,  then,  does  it  mean  to 
be  faithful  to  nonviolence  in  the  history  of  the  United  States? 

Although  not  a historian,  William  James  made  philosophy 
accessible  by  telling  stories.  One  of  them  concerned  a group  of 
philosophers  with  whom  he  went  camping  in  the  mountains.  At 
the  end  of  a day’s  hike,  James  returned  to  the  camp  site  to  find 
the  group  arguing  over  a point  of  philosophy.  Upon  seeing  him, 
each  side  urged  him  to  setde  the  issue,  ’'^at  was  the  problem, 
he  asked.  There  is  a squirrel  on  the  far  side  of  a tree  at  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  they  explained.  When  anyone  walks  around  the 
tree,  the  squirrel  circles  too,  always  keeping  the  tree  between 
itself  and  die  human.  “Since  the  squirrel  always  has  its  beUy 
turned  towards  the  would-be  observer,”  the  philosophers 
explained,  “the  question  is:  does  the  person  go  around  the 
squirrel?” 

James  simply  observed  that  if  by  “going  around”  one  means 
practically  to  go  from  the  front  to  the  side,  the  back,  the  other 
side,  and  again  to  the  front  of  the  squirrel,  no  one  could  go 
around  the  squirrel  as  long  as  it  circled  the  tree  on  the  opposite 
side.  But  if  by  “going  around”  one  means  to  go  from  the  north 
to  the  east,  the  south,  the  west,  and  again  to  the  north  of  the 
squirrel,  then  one  clearly  can  go  around  the  squirrel  by  circling 
the  tree.  And  James  made  a point  that  was  at  the  heart  of  his 
version  of  pragmatism:  “that  whenever  you  meet  a 

contradiction,  you  must  make  a distinction.’” 


' WOliam  J ames,  “What  Pragmatism  Means,”  in  Pragmatism  and  FourEssajs  from  the  Meaning 
of  Truth  (New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1965),  41. 
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What  we  conclude  about  nonviolence  and  pacifism  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  will  depend  on  what  we  mean  by 
nonviolence  and  pacifism.^ 

Insofar  as  nonviolence  means  to  reject  aU  violence,  and 
especially  war,  on  principle  and  under  any  circumstances,  we 
must  be  faithful  to  those  men  and  women  who  chose  that 
principle.  We  must  value  them  for  their  choices.  But  how  can 
we  make  them  relevant  to  political  choices  which  were  based  on 
relative  judgments  about  possible  consequences? 

Insofar  as  nonviolence  means  a social  order  free  from  violence, 
and  especially  war,  we  must  be  faithful  to  the  record  of  those 
groups  who  advocated  or  experimented  with  such  an  order.  But 
in  what  ways  were  faith  or  vdue-based  groups  a part  of  national 
history? 

Insofar  as  nonviolence  means  a process  of  addressing  conflict 
without  violence,  and  especially  war,  then  we  must  be  faithful 
to  the  occurrence  of  that  social  process,  wherever  it  has 
occurred.  But  can  we  get  beyond  an  ironic  view  of  history  to  an 
affirmative  one  without  being  naively  triumphal?  And  can  we 
interpret  nonviolence  in  the  United  States  apart  from  a 
transnational  perspective? 

Individual  Faith  and  Social  Choices 

Insofar  as  nonviolence  means  to  reject  all  violence,  and 
especially  war,  on  principle  under  any  circumstances,  we 
must  be  faithful  to  those  men  and  women  who  chose  that 
principle.  We  must  value  them  for  their  choices.  But  to 
what  extent  were  they  relevant  to  national  choices,  based  as 
they  are  on  relative  judgments  and  consequences? 

The  narrative  of  nonresistance  is  punctuated  by  the  lives  of 
women  and  men.  Individuals,  insofar  as  they  embody  a faith, 
give  life  to  ideas.  For  their  faith  people  choose  to  take  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  In  the  faith  that  their  ideals  and 
values  are  inherently,  intrinsically  true,  people  sacrifice  gain  and 
even  life  itself. 


^Pacifism  is  a somewhat  ambiguous  word,  owing  to  the  different  ways  it  has  been  used 
since  it  was  coined  in  1901.  In  this  essay  it  is  used  to  encompass  “absolute  pacifism,”  or 
nonresistance,  and  to  refer  to  the  politically  engaged  position  of  replacing  war  and  violence 
with  nonviolent  forms  of  conflict  resolution,  insofar  as  that  position  is  grounded  in  a 
coherent  setofvalues  that  transforms  the  search  for  practical  order  into  commitment  to  just 
personal  and  social  relations  which  precludes  violence.  In  this  sense,  pacifism  refers  to  a 
definable  tradition  of  peace  advocacy  within  abroader  historical  movement  for  nonviolence 
in  social  affairs. 
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That  is  profoundly  obvious.  It  is  also  deceptively  obvious, 

because  we  tend  to  accept  as  intrinsically  true  those  beliefs 
which  are  like  to  our  own.  Dominant  national,  ideological,  and 
ethnic  values  take  on  the  power  of  faith.  Therefore,  Ae  biases 
of  conventional  wisdom  are  the  currency  of  our  assumptions. 
They  are  so  powerful  that  they  color  the  way  history  is 
perceived,  no  matter  how  it  is  presented.  Our  students,  for 
example,  can  read  and  hear  the  story  of  draft  resistance  in  the 
Civil  War  or  World  War  I or  the  Vietnam  War,  and  they  can 
understand  it  in  a way;  but  still,  under  the  pressure  of  an  in-class 
essay,  they  can  refer  to  draft  resisters  as  “draft  dodgers.”  Our 
students  may  read  about  the  self-immolation  of  Alice  Hertz  in 
1 965  and  admire  her  courage,  but  yet  feel  no  closer  to  her  act  of 
choosing  than  to  the  Buddhist  monks  that  preceded  her.  Our 
students  easily  relate  to  the  reality  of  courage  and  sacrifice;  but 
they  often  miss  the  reality  of  choice. 

We  reverse  conventional  bias  insofar  as  we  interpret  those 
national  leaders  who  chose  war  as  merely  perverse,  blind,  or 
ambitious,  insofar  as  we  regard  soldiers  as  merely  the  victims  of 
delusion  or  the  instruments  of  destruction,  insofar  as  we 
exclude  veterans  and  citizens  who  chose  in  good  faith,  rightiy 
or  wrongly,  to  risk  and  endure  war.  It  is  not  the  reality  of 
courage  and  sacrifice  that  is  the  point  here:  it  is  the  reality  of 
choice. 

The  vast  panorama  of  agonizing  death  and  destmction  that  is 
war,  the  warping  of  historic  cultures  that  is  war,  the  ultimate 
victimization  of  masses  of  soldiers  and  civilians  that  is  war — aU 
this  is  tragic  because  it  makes  human  choices  trivial.  Bertrand 
Russell  said  of  World  War  I,  “This  war  is  trivial,  for  all  of  its 
vastness. Leo  Tolstoy,  in  his  epic  War  and  Peace  a half  century 
earlier,  sought  meaning  in  the  Napoleonic  war.  For  all  the 
vasmess  of  that  conflict,  he  found  no  meaning  except  for  the 
multitude  of  individual  choices  that  were  subsumed  in  collective 
fury.  For  the  Russian  the  lesson  was  clear.  It  became  his 
leitmotif,  “the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.”'* 

Tolstoy  applied  his  conclusion  not  only  to  warfare  but  to 
organized  peacemaking.  He  disdained  proposals  for  arbitration, 
international  law,  and  international  courts.  “The  way  to  do  away 
with  war,”  he  wrote,  “is  for  those  who  do  not  want  war  . . . to 


’Bertrand  Russell,  “An  Appeal  to  Intellectuals,”  in  Justice  in  War-Time  (London:  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  1917),  13. 

"This  is  the  title  of  a Tolstoy  essay  of  1893-94. 
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refrain  from  fighting.”®  That  was  echoed  a few  years  later  by  an 
American  conscientious  objector,  Evan  Thomas,  who  described 
nonresistance  as  “the  way  of  the  only  true  freedom,  and 
therefore  . . . the  only  possible  proof  of  a real  belief  in  God,  or 
in  spiritual  truths  which  are  absolute  and  eternal.  It  is  the  way 
of  example  as  opposed  to  compulsion,”  he  said,  “. . . the  way  of 
toleration  as  opposed  to  intolerance  . . . the  way  that  frankly 
accepts  the  fact  of  individual  responsibility.”^  When  Thomas 
said  “no”  to  war,  that  was  radical  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
fundamental,  and  it  was  also  a radical  “yes”  to  choice. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  reality  of  choice.  The  story  of 
nonresistance  belongs  in  American  history  because  it 
documents  the  reality  of  individual  moral  choice.  A.J.  Muste  put 
the  matter  clearly: 

The  problem  of  democracy  . . . [is]  a problem  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  being,  the  quality  of  the  individual.  If 
human  beings  are  essentially  animals,  even  if  they  be  very 
complicated  and  clever  animals,  then  every  society  . . . will 
be  essentially  a wolf-pack . . . and  then  the  distant  as  well  as 
the  immediate  foture  will  be  with  the  dictators,  since  they 
are  in  that  case  building  on  the  realities  of  human  nature. 
Only  if  the  human  being  is  a creation  of  spirit,  a being 
capable  of  making  moral  decisions  and  therefore  of 
governing  himself,  is  the  dream  of  a free  democratic  society 
capable  of  fulfillment.^  • 

But  to  what  extent  are  individual  moral  choices  relevant  to 
political  choices,  based  as  they  are  on  relative  judgments  and 
consequences?  From  the  Reinhold  Niebuhr  of  the  1 940s  to  the 
Guenter  Lewy  today,  it  has  been  alleged  that  individuals  who 
renounce  violence  and  war  altogether  on  principle  cannot 
consistently  engage  in  politics,  where  choices  about  the  use  of 


'Tolstoy:  On  Civil  Disobedience  and  Non-Violence  (New  York:  Mentor,  1967),  excerpted  from 
The  Novels  and  Other  Works  o/LyofN.  Tolstoy  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & Co.,  1899), 
transl.  Aylmer  Maude.  This  quotation  is  from  Tolstoy’s  1899  response  to  a questionnaire 
from  western  peace  advocates  about  whether  or  not  miitarism  and  war  could  stil  be 
justified  in  modem  Europe. 

‘Evan  Thomas,  quoted  in  Charles  Chatfield,  ed..  The  Radical  'No”:  The  Correspondence  and 
Writings  of  Evan  Thomas  on  War  (New  York:  Garland  Publishing  Inc,  1974),  112. 

’A.J.  Muste,  Non-Violence  in  an  Aggressive  World  (New  York:  Harper  & Bros.,  1940),  4-5. 
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force  are  made  on  contingent  relative^  and  consequential 
grounds.® 

The  dichotomy  is  faJJacious.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  individuals 
can  assume  multiple  roles.  People  may  consistentiy  act  on  the 
basis  of  absolute,  intrinsic  values  insofar  as  they  accept 
consequences  for  themselves;  and  the  same  persons  can  take 
part  in  collective  decision  making  insofar  as  they  understand 
that  they  are  acting  in  a world  of  relative  values  and  judgments. 
Moreover,  the  either/ or  moral/po.litical  dichotomy  ignores  the 
role  of  principle  in  contingent  choices.  The  essentii  political, 
question  is  this:  to  what,  after  all,  are  our  choices  relative?  The 
principle  of  nonviolence  is  politically  relevant  insofar  as  it  is  that 
to  which  a choice  of  consequences  is  relative/  In  Martin 
Buber’s  phrase,  it  drives  “the  plowshare  of  tiie  noimative 
principle  into  the  hard  soil  of  poMtical  reality. 

The  story  of  nonviolent  peacemaking  belongs  in  American 
history,  in  sum,  because  it  documents  the  reality  of  social  and 
political  choices.  And  this  opens  up  a second  meaning  of 
nonviolence. 

Nonviolent  Movements  and  tfie  Political  Process 

Insofar  as  nonviolence  means  a sodal  order  free  from 
violence,  and  especially  war,  then  we  must  be  faithful  to  the 
record  of  those  groups  who  advocated  or  experimented 
with  such  a order.  But  in  what  ways  were  faiA  or  value- 
based  groups  a part  of  national  history? 

A few  years  ago,  several  members  of  the  Council  on  Peace 
Research  in  Histojy  gathered  in  Chuck  DeBenedetti’s  hotel 
room  at  a Cinciimati  meeting  of  the  Organizatton  of  American 
Historians.  It  soon  became  clear  that  we  were  all  frustrated  wiA 
students  wAo  accept  the  course  of  history  as  given,  and  wiA  a 


“For  his  most  succinct  statemeat  of  this  position,  see  ReinhoM  Niebuhr’s  essay  in  How 
My  Mind  Has  Changed,  ed.  Harold  E.  Fey  (Clevekod:  Meridian  Books,  1 960),  and  for  fall 
development  of  it  see  his  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Sock^  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1932)  and  The  Children  ofUgbtemdthe  CbSdnn  o^arkness  (HewYotk:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1944).  Guenter  Lew/s  sharp  attack  on  politically  active  pacifism  is  Peace  and  V^imlutmn:  The 
Moral  Cnsa  of  American  Pacifism  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  1988),  but  this  book  should  only  be 
used  together  with  the  critical  analyses  of  it,  notably  by  Charles  Chatfield,  John  Swomley, 
Stanley  Hauerwas,  James  Matlack,  and  John  Richard  Burklsolder,  in  Michael  Cromartie,  ed.. 
Peace  Betrayed?  Ethics  and  Public  PoEcy  Center,  1990). 

’Niebtiir  himself  clearly  recognized  this  point  in  his  discussion  of  Gandhi.  Moral  Man  and 
Immoral  Society,  241-49. 

'“The  phrase  was  frequently  quoted  by  Muste,  here  in  “Pacifism  Enters  a New  Phase,” 
TeUowsbip,  26  (1  July  1960),  25. 
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culture  that  tends  to  equate  historical  cause  with  historic 
necessity.  That  is  a fatalistic  view  of  the  past,  and  it  makes  trivial 
our  present  and  future  choices  as  a people. 

Typically,  DeBenedetti  focussed  our  conversation  with  a 
question.  'What  will  we  do  about  it?”  What  we  did  was  to 
produce  an  anthology  of  historical  alternatives.  Peace  Heroes  in 
Twentieth  Centuiy  America,  which  Chuck  edited  for  us.”  Here 
were  Jane  Addams,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  Albert 
Einstein,  Norman  Cousins,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the 
Berrigans — people  that  Chuck  called  “party  of  humanity.”'^ 
Here  were  people  who  chose  dissenting  paths  for  themselves, 
and  also  offered  the  nation  a real  choice  of  purpose.  That  was 
the  point:  whether  their  judgments  were  right  or  wrong,  they 
insisted  that  the  people  could  choose  their  collective  purpose. 
The  story  of  principled  dissidence  is  relevant  to  American 
history  insofar  as  it  provokes  an  examination  of  purpose  in 
national  choices.  Nonviolence  is  relevant  to  American  history 
insofar  as  it  has  transformed  a radical  “no”  into  a radical  “yes.” 

In  large  measure,  this  is  the  story  of  organit^ed  nonviolence. 
One  of  the  early  leaders  in  the  organized  peace  movement  was 
Kirby  Page,  a dynamic  Christian  pacifist,  author,  and  speaker  of 
the  interwar  period.^^  Page  insisted  that  war  should  be  judged 
not  as  an  ideal  but  as  a method,  not  for  its  intent  but  for  its 
consequences.  He  and  his  generation  of  pacifists  interpreted 
nonviolence  in  the  same  way — not  only  as  a witness  to  ideals 
but  also  as  activism  in  the  process  of  social  and  political  change. 

There  is  no  necessary  dichotomy  between  ideals  and  activism, 
but  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  confusion  about 
them — especially  in  the  antiwar  movement  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
Personal  witness  was  confused  with  political  efficacy  then,  while 
political  calculations  compromised  speaking  truth  to  power. 
Differences  in  judgment  were  confused  with  differences  in 
commitment.  That  was  a confusing  time,  a traumatic  time.  It 
was  an  American  ordeal  precisely  because  questions  of  purpose 
were  confused  with  contests  of  will — within  the  government, 
between  the  government  and  the  antiwar  movement,  and  within 
the  movement  itself.  Confusion  over  purpose  was  not  unique 


"(Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana  University  Press,  1988). 

"Ibid.,  25.  DeBenedetti  borrowed  the  phrased  from  Robert  Tucker,  Politics  As  Leadership 
(Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1981),  130. 

"Kirby  Page  (1890-1957)  was  a prolific  author  who  epitomized  the  Social  Gospel  as 
applied  religion.  For  a selection  of  his  writing  with  a biographical  introduction,  see  Charles 
Chatfield  and  Charles  DeBenedetti,  eds.,  Kir!^  Page  and  the  Social  Gospel:  An  Antholoff  (New 
York:  Garland  Publishers,  1976). 
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to  that  time,  but  its  intensity  was.  And  it  left  a legacy  of 
confusion  about  the  role  of  idealistic  activism. 

In  what  ways,  then,  have  faith  or  value-based  groups  been  a 
part  of  our  national  Hstory? 

We  might  begin,  with  a distinction  d.tawn  a generation  ago  by 
historian  Sondra  Heman.  She  distinguished  peace  groups 
insofar  as  they  were  more  or  less  commumty-o.riented  or  polity- 
o.riented.^'^  Polity  groups,  she  obse.rved,  Ycre  organisations  of 
people  who  sought  to  influence  policy  on  specific  issues.  They 
te.o.ded  to  view  peace  as  o.rder,  to  seek  peace  through  inter- 
nation  arrangements,  and  to  work  with  the  power  elite. 
Community-oriented  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more 
nearly  fellowships  of  people  who  shared  the  com,mon  value  of 
nonviolence.  'They  viewed  peace  in.  terms  of  justice.  They 
wo.rked  with  the  public  on  multiple  issues  an,d  for  long-term 
goals.  They  were  value-oriented  and  transnational. 

The  overal  history  of  peace  reform  records  the  interplay  of 
these  two  kinds  of  groups-— polity  and  community-oriented 
groups— 4n  the  arena  of  national  decision  making.  In  assessing 
the  dynamics  of  that  interplay,  the  approach  of  sociological 
resource  mobilization  theory  .is  particularly  helpfiil  because  .it 
helps  to  iiite^ate  peacemaking  into  tlie  social  p.rocess.^^ 

Tlie  core  of  peace  .reform  .has  been  community-oriented 
groups.  They  were  bonded  by  religious  faith,  humanistic  values, 
or  both.  Often  they  were  .named  for  the  values  they  espoused: 
the  FellowsHp  of  'Recmdliation^  the  .Ame.rican  Friends,  or 
Brethre.ti  or  Mennonite,  Service  committees,  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peeue  and  Freedom.  They  imbued  the 
social  process  with  their  values:  “There  is  no  way  to  peace,” 
they  said;  “peace  is  the  way.”“ 

For  long  stretches  of  time,  these  enduring  communities  of 
nonviolence  were  hardly  visible  in  public  life.  In  those  years 
they  were  the  sto.rehouses  of  die  nonviolent  heritage  and  goals, 
the  “halfway  houses”  of  ideals,  experie.nce,  skils,  and  often  the 


'^Sondra  R.  ¥Lctmaxi,  Elam  Against  War  Studies  in  Ameriam  International  Thought,  1898-1921 
(Stanford,  Calif.:  Hoover  Institution  Press,  1.969).  Herman  applied  a distinction  advanced 
by  German  sociologist  Ferdinand  Tonnies.  See,  for  example,  his  On  Socioh^,  ed.  Wemer  J. 
Cahnman  and  Rudolf  Heberle  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1971). 

"See  especially  the  concluding  cha.pter  of  Charles  Chatfield,  The  American  Peace  Movement: 
Ideals  and Aaivim  (Twayne  Publishers,  1992)  and  its  references  to  a literature  that  is  growing 
rapidly. 

"This  phrase  is  widely  attributed  to  A.J.  Muste,  but  according  to  his  biographer,  it 
originated  with  a French  resistantx  leader  in  World  War  II.  Jo  Ann  O.  'R.ohinson,  Abraham 
Went  Out:  A BiegrapiyofAJ.  Muste  (Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press,  1981),  228,  note 
13. 
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initial  staff  and  funding  from  which  broad,  public  campaigns 
could  be  generated,’"^ 

Political  campaigns  occurred  when  a core  of  leaders  and 
activists  sought  to  widen  their  public  iniuence — when  they 
concluded  that  the  public  felt  a threat  of  war  or  violent  injustice, 
and  when  there  was  a salient  issue  around  which  they  could 
translate  their  values  and  hopes  for  peace  into  a specific  policy 
choice.  At  that  point  of  opportunity  peace  groups  aligned  with 
one  another  and  with  other  organizations  to  form  peace 
campaigns. 

We  can  recall  well-defined  campaigns  against  slavery,  for 
arbitration  and  against  imperialism,  for  mediation  in  and 
abstention  from  World  War  I,  for  disarmament  and  a worid 
court  in  the  1920s,  for  neuttaHty  in  the  1930s,  for  the  United 
Nations  and  world,  federalism  in  the  1940s,  against  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  1950s  and  1980s,  against  the  Vietnam  War  and 
intervention  in  Central  America.  In  each  of  those  campaigns, 
peace  organizations  formed  coalitions  among  themselves  and 
other  civic  and  re.ligious  groups.  In  each  coalition,  peace 
advocates  mobMzed  their  resources  in  order  to  activate  dieir 
constituencies  and  influence  the  public  and  decision  makers. 
Some  resources  we,re  internal  to  peace  ^oups-=-funds,  skils, 
organizational  structures,  and  constituencies.  Otiier  resources 
were  external-— fimding  from  outside  sources  Ike  foundations, 
for  example,  or  the  allied  skills  and  membership  of  other 
groups,  • 

The  great  peace  campaigns  and  their  shifting  coalitions 
produced  significant  tensions  among  and  within  peace  groups. 
The  campaigns  for  neutrality,  against  nuclear  weapons,  and 
against  specific  wars  also  produced  sigoi,ficant  tensions  between 
peace  coalitions  and  the  government.  That  in  turn  a^ravated 
tensions  witiiiii  the  coalitions  an,d  their  member  groups.  Such 
tensions  go  with  the  game.  They  were  replicated  in  the 
antislavery  and  civil  rights  movements,  the  labor  and  feminist 
movements.  Probably  they  are  inherent  in  social  movements. 

Peace  organizations,  like  other  social,  movements,  have  had  to 
learn  to  manage  coD.fli.ct  as  well,  as  to  preach.  They  have  had 
their  share  of  failures  in  this  respect.  They  have  been  victims  as 
well  as  agents  of  social  change.  But  insofar  as  they  have 
reassessed  their  po.Etical  activism,  and  have  clari.fied  the  skills  of 


”Aldon  D.  Moms  ased  the  term  “halfway  house”  in  this  sense  in  The  Oriffns  tf  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  (^cwYotk:  Free  Press,  1984). 
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defimng  and  resolving  conflict,  they  have  modeled  the  social 

process  in  which  they  have  been  engaged^® 

If  nonviolence  means  to  advocate  a social  order  free  from 
violence,  especially  war,  then  we  must  be  faithful  to  the  record 
of  those  community  and  polity-oriented  groups  who  pursued 
the  peace  reform.  We  must  value  them  for  the  roles  they  played. 

They  played,  in  the  first  place,  a prophetic  role.  They  prefigured 
social  values  that  became  norms  in  later  generations.  They 
challenged  the  militant  idealism  of  war,  and  they  also 
reformulated  the  problem  of  peace  into  terms  of  social  change 
and  the  accountability  of  power.  They  translated  conflicts  of 
will  into  problem-solving.  They  challenged  national  purpose. 

They  iso  played  an  institutional  role.  They  advocated  or 
invented  virtually  every  existing  instrument  of  avoiding  war  or 
moderating  its  effects,  well  before  it  became  feasible  or 
necessary  for  political  leaders.  Insofar  as  there  is  widespread 
cynicism  about  the  heroism  or  ideals  of  warfare,  insofar  as  there 
are  international  organizations  and  procedures  for  peace,  to  that 
extent  the  movement  for  nonviolence  has  become 
institutionalized.  Insofar  as  procedures  for  conflict  management 
and  resolution  have  become  familiar  in  public  life,  to  that  extent 
the  movement  for  nonviolence  has  become  mainstreamed. 
Insofar  as  their  values  have  become  institutionalized  and 
mainstreamed,  the  communities  of  nonviolence  have  become 
less  distinctive,  less  visible.  To  that  extent,  the  peace  and 
nonviolent  reform  movement  has  played  a role  in  transforming 
society. 

This  is  good  news  and  bad  news  for  the  interpretation  of 
American  history  in  terms  of  nonviolence.  It  means  that  the 
subject  is  not  only  individual  nonresistance,  communities  of 
faith,  and  peace  and  justice  coalitions,  but  nonviolence  in  the 
society  itself.  And  this  opens  up  a third  dimension  of 
nonviolence. 

Nonviolence  as  a Measure  of  Social  Transformation 

Insofar  as  nonviolence  means  a process  of  addressing 
conflict  without  violence,  and  especially  war,  then  we  must 
be  faithful  to  the  occurrence  of  that  social  process, 
wherever  it  has  occurred.  But  can  we  get  beyond  an  ironic 


'“There  is  some  question  about  the  extent  to  which  the  peace  movement  reassessed 
its  activism  over  time.  In  any  case,  this  may  be  a major  contribution  of  historians  of  peace 

movements. 
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view  of  history  to  an  affirmative  one  without  being  naively 

triumphal? 

Violence  makes  news.  I have  felt  no  need  to  discuss  violence 
in  the  American  experience  today,  because  it  is  so  very  obvious. 
Violence  extends  the  length  of  four  hundred  years,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  continent  and  its  extensions  to  Central  America 
and  the  Pacific.  Violence  has  visited  every  class,  race,  gender, 
age,  and  ethnic  group.  It  was  and  is  young  and  old,  urban  and 
rural.  It  was  and  is  as  close  as  the  nearby  school  and  as  distant 
as  the  Capitol,  as  incidental  as  death  by  handgun  and  as  vast  as 
massacre  in  war.  It  has  been  as  obvious  as  slavery  and  as 
devious  as  poverty.  Frankly,  I have  avoided  the  subject  of 
violence  because  it  was  so  overwhelmingly  obvious  in  our 
national  experience. 

Nonviolence  rarely  makes  news  today,  except  perhaps  in  TV 
sit-coms  or  in  local  news  stories  where  it  is  treated  as  homey, 
nice,  and  somewhat  quaint.  But  if  nonviolence  means  a social 
order  free  from  violence,  especially  war,  then  it  coexists  with 
violence  in  our  historical  experience.  The  critical  drama  of  our 
past  is  not  violence  but  rather  the  struggle  to  overcome 
violence.  The  salient  historical  measure  of  our  past  is  neither 
violence  nor  nonviolence,  nor  even  the  dichotomy  between 
them,  but  rather  the  nonviolent  struggle  for  justice  itself. 

I want  to  be  clear  about  this,  because  it  bears  upon  Niebuhr’s 
concept  of  irony.  That  concept  is  framed  by  a kind  of 
Manichean  dichotomy  between  good  and  evil.  Viiat  saves  the 
dichotomy  from  being  either  sheer  tragedy  or  sheer 
triumphalism  is  Niebuhr’s  modem  sense  of  contingency  and 
relativism.  Irony,  for  him,  was  a matter  of  self-recognition,  not 
complacency.  American  innocence  was  not  a matter  of  mere 
foibles;  it  was  a measure  of  national  “blindness  and  vainglory. 

If  the  nation  was  to  be  redeemed,  it  would  be  in  God’s  time  and 
through  a recognition  of  God’s  purpose:  the  people  could 
neither  save  nor  celebrate  itself. 

Virtue  and  evil  are  relative  terms  for  Niebuhr:  pure,  naive 
altruism  succumbs  to  power,  for  example,  but  the  unadulterated 
pursuit  of  power  is  self-defeating.  Human  beings  are  neither 
good  nor  evil,  neither  in  control  of  their  destinies  nor 
irresponsible  for  their  choices.  There  is  a whole  and  profound 
theology  beneath  that  framework,  a theology  that  is  thoroughly 


’’Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Irony  of  American  History  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1952),  2. 
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modem  because  it  was  grounded  in  Niebuhr’s  early  stmggle  to 
relate  religion  and  civilization,  means  and  ends,  religious 
absolutes  and  a secular  and  relativist  worldview?®  His 
formulation  of  history  in  terms  of  paradox  and  irony  was  and  is 
compelling  because  it  fits  the  modern  temper:  it  articulates  our 
felt  experience. 

But  the  ironic  formulation  of  history  remains  a statement 
about  choices  and  consequences,  a statement  about  the 
contingency  of  ethics.  It  is  not  the  only  way  to  formulate 
history,  and  it  may  not  speak  effectively  outside  the  mentality  of 
Manichean  dichotomies  of  class  straggle,  fascism  and 
democracy,  or  Cold  War.  It  may  not  be  compelling  for  the  next 
generation.  Indeed,  students  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
identify  with  the  ideological  polarity  or  intensity  of  the  Cold 
War.  There  is  plenty  of  irony,  paradox,  and  tragedy  in  our 
world,  but  for  the  moment  at  least  it  does  not  reflect  polarized 
or  dichotomous  conflict.  Is  there  any  vehicle  for  teaching 
nonviolence  besides  violence,  any  case  of  pacifism  besides 
resistance  to  war?  Is  there  an  alternative  to  irony  as  a value- 
based  historical  paradigm? 

One  measure  is  the  transformation  of  society  through  the 
very  process  of  identifying  and  implementing  new  norms.  The 
measure  of  our  history  may  be  the  nonviolent  straggle  for 
justice  itself,  understood  as  a social  process.  This  does  not 
negate  relativism  or  contingency,  irony  or  paradox,  but  it 
subsumes  them  in  a larger  story.  It  is  a measure  of  that  to  which 
contingent  historical  choices  have  been  related. 

This  is  the  story  of  nonviolent  approaches  and  institutions, 
and  how  they  came  into  being  in  a society  predisposed  to 
violence.  There  are  parts  of  this  story  all  around  us,  waiting  to 
be  integrated  into  the  national  story.  They  are  the  stories  of 
things  we  take  for  granted.  There  is  the  story  oflaw  and  specific 
laws  to  govern  labor  relations,  male-female  relations, 
environmental  and  conservation  concerns,  community  relations, 
human  and  ethnic  rights.  There  is  the  story  of  increasingly 
accepted  techniques  at  the  limits  of  law — for  mediation, 
arbitration,  and  conflict  intervention.  There  are  stories  about 
new  norms  and  mores,  of  a new  appreciation  for  native  Indian 
spirituality,  of  fresh  male-female  relationships.  There  is  the  story 
of  the  widely  understood  language  of  game  theory  and  win-win 
strategies.  There  is  the  story  of  formal  teaching  about 


“See  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Does Cmi\atkm Need He/igio»? (New  Y ork:  Macmillan  Co.,  1927). 
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nonviolence,  in  schools  and  civic  groups  from  coast  to  coast. 
There  is  the  story  of  group,  community,  and  national 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  dependent — the  story  of 
what  Charles  Beard  called  the  third  American  revolution — the 
acceptance  of  government  responsibility  for  social  welfare. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  evolving  recognition  of  conscientious 
ob|ection  to  war,  even  to  specific  wars,  as  a duty  and  right — the 
story,  for  example,  of  2,500  professional  military^  soldiers  who 
filed  for  exemption  from  service  in  the  Gulf  War  on 
conscientious  grounds.  There  is  the  story  of  the  reconstruction 
of  Japan,  Europe,  and  now  Russia,  and  part  of  the  story  of 
military  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines,  Vietnam,  and  Central 
America.  There  is  the  story  of  the  nation’s  role  in  creating  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and  other  international 
orgaimations. 

Of  course  these  elements  are  not  the  whole  story.  Of  course 
they  must  be  laid  against  the  violence  in  our  history,  even 
against  the  pervasive  calculation  of  force.  Of  course  the  threat 
of  sheer  force  lies  close  to  the  surface  of  nonviolent  alternatives 
to  conflict,  'rhe  values  of  power  and  threat  are  in  tension  with 
the  values  of  peace  and  consent.  But  insofar  as  the  dichotomy 
of  violence  and  nonviolence  is  interpreted  as  part  of  a historical 
tranrformatim^  to  that  extent  the  governing  paradigm,  the 
standard  of  value  and  judgment,  may  be  the  nonviolent  struck 
for  peace  and  justice. 

There  is  a catch  here.  If  the  measure  of  United  States  history 
is  nonvioience-^cithcr  as  an.  ethical  principle  or  as  a social 
procesS“=then  the  history  of  the  United  States  must  be 
rewrittm  in  the  explicit  context  of  human  history. 

The  development  of  nonviolence  itself,  as  principle  or  as 
social  process,  makes  no  sense  in  a national  framework.  Its 
source,  its  evolution,  its  worldview  and  ethic  is  transnational. 
Nor,  for  that  matter,  has  the  United  States  ever  been  isolated 
from  the  world.  The  nonviolent  reinterpretation  of  United 
States  history  therefore  requires  a reassessment  of  world  history. 
And  this  is  a chaUe,nging  extension  of  the  third  dimension  of 
nonviolence: 

Insofar  as  nonviolence  means  a process  of  addressing 
conflict  without  violence,  and  especially  war,  then  we  must 
be  faithful  to  the  occurrence  of  tiiat  social  process, 
wherever  it  has  occurred.  But  can  we  interpret  nonviolence 
in  the  United  States  apart  from  a transnational  perspective? 
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There  is  a yet  untold  story  in  Russia.  I have  encountered  it 
because  for  several  years  I have  been  working  with  some 
Russian  historians  on  a collaborative  history  of  the  ideas  of 
peace  in  western  civilization.^^  When  I was  first  in  Moscow,  in 
1987, 1 had  an  overwhelming  sense  of  a nation  awakening  from 
amnesia,  conscious  that  it  had  lost  seventy  years  of  its  history, 
a people  who  could  believe  nothing  they  had  been  told  about 
themselves  or  the  world  since  1918.  My  Russian  colleagues 
su^ested  this  project  to  the  Council  on  Peace  Research  in 
History  for  two  reasons.  First,  they  felt  profoundly  a need  to 
recapture  the  traditions  of  pacifism  in  Russian  history.  Second, 
they  desperately  needed  to  reestablish  contact  with  the  histo.ty 
of  w^estem  movements  for  peace  and  internationalism. 

My  Russian  colleagues  are  members  of  the  Institute  for 
Umversal  History.  The  Institute  has  a larger  goal.  It  is  trying  to 
recapture  Russian  history,  not  only  by  opening  up  archives,  but 
also  by  reintegrating  Russian  into  world  histo.ry.  Led  by  its 
director,  A.O.  Chubaiian,  the  Institote  has  convened  or 
participated  in  conferences  in  and  outside  of  Russia  in  order  to 
tap  the  understanding  of  historians  everywAere.  Why?  Because 
in  order  to  understand  Russia,  the  Russians  have  to  reinterpret 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century. 

We  have  not  yet  understood  that  with  the  coUapse  of  the 
Cold  War,  we  can  make  sense  of  the  United  States  only  by 
reinterpreting  world  history.  That  is  the  prospect  before  our 
profession.  Wiat  I find  exciting  in  this  prospect  is  that  the 
framework  may  be  couched  in  terms  of  a historical, 
transformation  .in  which,  the  measure  is  the  no.nviolent  sttuggle 
for  justice. 

standard  histories  of  thi.s  ce.ntury  are  dominated  by 
accounts  of  wars  and  .revolutions  among  and  within  nation 
states.  Hiat  is  the  narratwe  framework.  But  it  is  a nineteenth- 
ce.titu,ry  wtorldview.  In  the  twenty=first  century,  ours  may  well  be 
interpreted  as  one  in  which  there  occurred  a revolutionary 
i.ntegratio.n  of  the  world,  a revolutionary  acknowledgement  of 
u,ni.versal  human  tights,  and  the  revolutionary  development  of 
nomtioleiit  processes  for  conflict  resolution. 

Since  1914  the  ,ratio,nale  for  war  and  the  .institutions  of  peace 
have  changed  drastically.  'Hie  number  of  intergovernmental 
o.rganizations  increased  tenfo.l.d,  the  .number  of  .international 


'■’Ad  inteiprctive  anthology  of  documents  from  antiquity  to  1945  for  the  smdy  of  peace, 
this  work  should  be  published  in  199.3,  in  English  by  Syracuse  University  Press  and  in 
Russian  by  Marathon  Press  (Moscow). 
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nongovernmental  organizations  by  at  least  thirty-five.^^  Insofar 
as  there  is  worldwide  cynicism  about  the  heroism  or  ideals  of 
warfare,  insofar  as  there  are  international  organizations  and 
procedures  for  peace,  to  that  extent  nonviolence  has  become 
institutionalized.  Insofar  as  procedures  for  consultation, 
arbitration,  mediation,  peacekeeping,  and  even  disarmament 
have  become  familiar  in  international  life,  to  that  extent 
nonviolence  has  become  mainstreamed.  Insofar  as  their  values 
have  become  institutionalized  and  mainstreamed,  peace 
movements  have  become  less  distinctive,  less  visible.  To  that 
extent,  peace  and  nonviolent  movements  have  played  roles  in 
transforming  world  society. 

This  is  the  story  of  passive  resistance  and  noncooperation  in 
Finland  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  of  Gandhi  in  India,  Dom 
Helder  Camara  in  Brazil,  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  in  South 
Africa,  King  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  story  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia.  It  is  the  story  of  international 
citizen  movements — promoting  the  League  ofNations  and  the 
UN,  collective  security  under  law  in  the  1930s,  a nuclear  test- 
ban  in  the  1950s,  environmental  responsibility  in  the  1 970s,  and 
nuclear  arms  control  in  the  1980s. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  end  of  overt  colonialism  through 
popular  movements  and  through  the  mandate  and  trusteeship 
systems.  It  is  the  story  of  the  European  Community,  the 
Organization  of  African  States,  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  is  the  story  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United 
Nations,  the  IMF,  WHO,  FAO,  UNESCO,  UN  Disaster  Relief 
Organization,  Organization  for  International  Migration, 
International  Labor  Organization,  and  three  hundred  more.  It 
is  the  story  of  great  nongovernmental  organizations,  including 
the  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent,  Amnesty  International, 
Greenpeace,  the  International  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  the 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches — and  thousands  more. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  evolution  and  recognition  of  international 
regimes — networks  of  norms  and  procedures,  rules  and 
expectations  that  regularize  behavior  among  states  and  peoples, 
a story  which  has  been  brilliantly  explored  by  Dorothy  V.  Jones 
in  Code  ofPeaceP 


^^David  Armstrong,  The  Rise  of  International  Organit^ation  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
1989).  Armstrong  used  a restricted  interpretation  of  international  nongovernmental 
organizations:  by  some  accounts  they  number  over  12,000. 

"Dorothy  V.  Jones,  Code  of  Peace:  Ethics  and  Security  in  the  World  of  Warlord  States  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1992). 
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Of  course  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Of  course  it  must  be 
laid  against  the  history  of  wars  and  revolutions,  of  political 
dictatorship  and  economic  exploitation.  But  the  urgent, 
immediate  need  in  peace  research  in  history  is  to  challenge  the 
fatalistic,  self-congratulatory  view  that  the  Cold  War  and  its 
corollary  nuclear  arms  race  kept  the  peace.  That  is  not  only 
conventional  wisdom,  it  is  dogma,  and  it  must  be  challenged. 
jWe  must  ask,  what  kind  of  world  and  society  the  Cold  War  kept 
for  us.  What  was  its  impact  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  society  and  on 
the  Third  World?  How  did  this  form  of  war  thwart  and  distort 
the  twentieth-century  transformation  of  national  and 
international  society?  We  must  explore  the  alternative  role  of 
international  institutions,  interdependency,  and  diplomacy  in 
keeping  the  missiles  in  their  silos.  The  Cold  War  is  a classic  case 
of  the  tension  between  coexisting  violent  and  nonviolent  social 
orders.  It  may  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  historical 
transformation,  in  which  the  measure  of  significant  change  is 
the  nonviolent  struggle  for  justice  itself. 

Shortly  after  the  East  Berliners  broke  through  the  wall  in 
1989,  a West  German  man  began  chipping  away  at  it  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel.  Suddenly  an  East  German  woman  rushed 
up  and  screamed  at  him.  “This  is  our  wall,”  she  shouted.  ‘We 
put  it  up  and  we  will  take  it  down!”^'* 

There  is  a lot  of  talk  now  about  how  the  West,  or  the  United 
States,  won  the  Cold  War  and  destroyed  communism.  Our 
colleagues  in  Moscow  know  better.  They  put  communism  up, 
and  they  are  taking  it  down.  The  difference  in  perspective  is 
important.  It  is  the  difference  between  thinking  of  victory  as 
winning  a confrontation  of  power  that  historically  was  real,  and 
interpreting  victory  as  self-determination,  self-legitimation — the 
transformation  of  society,  which  also  was  real.  Insofar  as  that  is 
a difference  in  historical  paradigms,  it  is  the  difference  between 
violence  and  nonviolence. 

The  East  German  woman  speaks  to  Americans,  and  to  the 
challenge  of  reinterpreting  United  States  history  from  a 
nonviolent  perspective.  She  asks  that  we  abandon  the  wall  of 
history  as  a confrontation  of  will  and  power,  even  though  it  has 
been  horrendously  real.  We  put  it  up,  she  reminds  us,  and  we 
can  pull  it  down.  She  asks  that  we  lift  up  instead  the  paradigm 
of  social  processes  and  national  purpose  being  transformed, 
insofar  as  that  also  has  been  real.  She  insists  on  history  that  is 


^*This  incident  was  observed  by  one  of  my  students  who  had  been  studying  in  Denmark 
and,  like  young  people  all  over  Europe,  rushed  to  Berlin  when  the  wall  fell. 
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not  only  critical  and  real,  but  also  affirmative.  She  challenges  us 
to  drive  the  normative  plowshare  of  nonviolence  into  the  hard 
soil  of  hBtorical  reality. 
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Means  and  Ends:  Reflections  on 
Opposing  Theologies  of  History 

Dyane  Friesen 

I want  to  thank  Charies  Chatfidd  for  his  paper  and  say  how 
much  I have  learned  from  him  over  the  years.  Many  of  us  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  way  he  has  illuminated  the  role  of 
nonviolence,  pacifism,  and  the  peacemaking  tradition  in  history. 
Much  of  what  we  know  is  due  to  his  research  and  writing. 

I w-ould  like  to  highlght  several  paragraphs  from  Chatfield’s 
presentation  and  then  reflect  forther  upon  his  ideas  from  the 
perspective  of  theolof^cal  ethics  and  a theology  of  history.  I 
want  also  to  link  some  common  themes  in  Chatfield  and  James 
Juhnke’s  opening  manifesto. 

Chatfield’s  first  section  MghMghted  the  si^ficance  in  history 
of  the  individual,  choices  made  by  persons  of  conscience. 
Chatfield  called  our  attention  to  the  Niebuhrian  position,  most 
recently  restated  by  Guenter  Lewy,  which  ho.lds  fliat  persons  of 
personal  conscience  may  be  noble  and  can  be  admired  for  their 
decisio,ns,  but  that  they  ate  .irrelevant  to  the  pragmatic  and 
messy  arena  of  politics.  Both  Niebulir  and  Lewy  argued  that 
pacifists  who  nik  conscience  and  po.litics  are  confused  and 
inconsistent.  Juhnke  also  raised  this  agenda  in  his  opening 
manifesto.  Both  Chatfield  and  Ju.hnke  recogni.zed  that  so  ,lo,ng 
as  the  Niebuhrian  paradigm  reigns,  pacifists  of  conscience  will 
be  relegated  to  an  insignificant  footnote  ,in  the  way  we  conceive 
history.  Leo  Tolstoy,  A.J.  Muste,  Evan  Thomas,  I3ofotliy  .Day, 
Martin  L.  King,  and  the  “culturally  engaged  pacifism”  within 
the  Meniio.tiite  tradition  of  C.H.  Wedel,  ,E.G.  Kaufman  and 
Grordon  .Kaufman  wMl  only  get  a footnote.  Chatfield  argued  that 
the  reasoning  of  Niebuhr  and  Lewy  is  fallacious.  He  said  both 
ignore  the  role  of  principle  in  contingent  po.litical  decisions. 
Pacifists,  like  other  citizens,  take  part  in  collective  decisions,  and 
in  this  sense  tiiey  engage  the  world  of  relative  values  and 
judgments,  and  over  time  these  persons  do  make  a difference 
and  help  shape  the  course  of  history. 

I believe  we  have  here  a tension  between  two  implicit 
theoio^es  or  philosop.hies  of  history.  For  both  pacifists  and 
non-pacifists  an  implicit  eschatology  .influences  how  one 
interprets  history.  Both  positions  rest  upon  a conviction  about 
how  one  “secures”  the  future.  The  Niebuhrkn/Lewy 
philosophy  of  history  is  committed  to  the  notion  that  the 
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consequences  or  “ends”  are  the  all  important  considerations  in 
political  decisions.  In  a series  in  the  Christian  Century  in  1941, 
where  several  prominent  Christians  responded  to  the  question 
whether  they  could  support  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  II, 
Niebuhr  stated  very  emphatically  his  philosophy  of  ends 
justifying  the  means  when  he  said:  “I  befieve  we  ought  to  do 
whatever  has  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  this 
intolerable  tyranny.”'  Whatever  has  to  be  done?  We  might  ask 
Niebuhr  whether  means  matter  at  all.  Niebuhr,  of  course,  would 
say  that  means  are  a consideration,  but  ultimately  he  would  say 
we  must  be  ready  to  use  sinful  means  in  order  to  accomplish 
moral  ends. 

But  there  is  an  alternative  philosophy  of  history  developed  in 
the  writings  of  Gandhi  and  M.L.  King — the  inherent 
connection  of  means  and  ends.  John  Yoder  also  explicated  this 
alternative  philosophy  in  the  last  chapter  of  The  Politics  of  Jesus. 
Yoder  interpreted  the  phrase  from  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
“worthy  is  the  lamb  that  was  slain.” 

(The  Book  of  Revelation)  is  here  saying,  not  as  an 
inscrutable  paradox  but  as  a meaningful  affirmation,  that 
the  cross  and  not  the  sword,  suffering  and  not  brute  power 
determines  the  meaning  of  history.  The  triumph  of  the  right 
is  assured  not  by  the  might  that  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
right,  which  is  of  course  the  justification  of  the  use  of 
violence  and  other  kinds,  of  power  in  every  human  conflict; 
the  triumph  of  the  right  . . . is  due  to  the  relationship  of 
cross  and  resurrection.^ 

My  own  formulation  of  this  philosophy  of  history  is  that  in  the 
struggle  for  justice,  what  is  ultimately  enduring  and  powerful  in 
history  is  persuasive  love.  If  one  begins  with  this  premise,  one 
will  also  interpret  history  differently  than  Niebuhr. 

Thus  a prominent  pacifist  during  World  War  II,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  responding  to  the  same  question  in  the  Christian 
Century  argued  for  the  continuity  of  means  and  ends.  He  argues 
that  World  War  II  was  really  the  second  phase  of  one  war,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  sown  in  the  unjust  peace  settlement  and 
the  humiliation  of  Germany  after  World  War  I.  Thus  for 


'Reinhold  Niebuhr,  “If  America  is  drawn  into  the  war,  can  you,  as  a Christian,  participate 
in  it  or  support  ic‘”  The  Christian  Century  (18  December  1940):  1579. 

^John  H.  Yoder,  The  Politics  of  Jesus  (Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
1972),  238. 
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Holmes  to  participate  in  World  War  II  was  simply  to  perpetuate 
violence  and  injustice  with  deep  roots  in  the  past.^ 

The  debates  in  the  last  several  decades  about  nuclear  weapons 
were  a continuation  of  a clash  of  these  same  two  philosophies 
of  history.  How  do  we  secure  the  future?  One  position  says  that 
a secure  future  for  nations  is  more  nearly  guaranteed  by 
possessing  and  being  willing  to  use  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  History  is  then  read  in  the  light  of  ^at  eschatology 
or  faith  about  the  future — showing  how  in  history  nations  have 
fallen  because  they  have  not  been  vigilant  enough  in  terms  of 
military  strength.  But  there  is  another  view,  that  means  and  ends 
are  much  more  in  continuity,  that  one  does  not  secure  the 
future  through  military  power.  In  the  light  of  this  eschatology, 
history  is  read  another  way — pointing  to  the  rise,  but  then  the 
demise  of  the  nations  because  they  trusted  in  a kind  of  power 
that  was  not  enduring.  In  the  light  of  that  alternative  reading  of 
history,  the  pacifist  John  Swomley  wrote  a book  entitled  The 
American  Empire,  in  which  he  critiqued,  for  example,  the  Munich 
myth,  a historical  analogy  that  continues  to  be  used  as  a 
justification  for  military  power  as  a way  to  secure  the  future.^ 
In  his  opening  manifesto  J uhnke  asked  whether  there  was  not 
another  narrative  in  terms  of  which  we  can  understand  history. 
Let  me  suggest  that  the  fundamental  outlines  of  that  narrative 
are  implicit  in  the  Hebrew  prophets.  When  the  Southern 
Kingdom  of  Judah  was  under  the  threat  of  destruction  by 
N ebuchadnezzar,  the  prophet  Jeremiah’s  philosophy  of  history 
clashed  with  the  view  of  another  prophet,  Hananiah. 
Hananiah’s  solution  was  military  resistance.  J eremiah  proposed 
a nonviolent  method  of  survival  within  Babylon — to  seek  the 
shalom  or  welfare  of  the  that  city,  for  in  its  shalom  they  would 
find  their  own  shalom.  The  Kingdom  of  Judah  fell  to  Babylon. 
Hananiah  did  not  make  it  into  the  canon,  and  is  known  to 
historians  only  through  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  Hananiah’s 
solution  did  not  endure.  But  about  a millennium  after 
Jeremiah’s  letter  to  the  exiles,  the  Jews  were  a thriving 
community  in  Babylon,  producing  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  world  history,  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  In  the 
meantime  that  which  seemed  like  it  should  endure  had  come 
and  gone — first  Babylon,  then  the  Persian  Empire,  then 


’John  Haynes  Holmes  “If  America  is  drawn  into  the  war,  can  you,  as  a Christian, 
participate  in  it  and  support  it’”  The  Christian  Century  (1 1 December  1 940),  1546f. 

’John  M.  Swomley.  See  especially  chapter  5,  “The  Munich  Myth,”  American  Empire:  The 
'Political  Ethics  of  Twentieth  Century  Conquest,  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co,  1970),  71f. 
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Alexander  the  Great  and  the  successive  empires  after  him,  and 
finally  even  Rome.  The  nations  rise  and  fall.  What  endures  in 
history  are  those  institutions  and  peoples  who  find  ways  to 
make  peace  and  cooperate  with  each  other. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  lecture  Charles  Chatfield  suggested 
another  way  to  interpret  history  by  asking  the  question:  what 
really  endures?  He  said:  “This  is  the  story  of  nonviolent 
approaches  and  institutions,  and  how  they  came  into  being  in  a 
society  predisposed  to  violence.  There  are  parts  of  this  story  all 
around  us,  waiting  to  be  integrated  into  the  national  story.  They 
are  the  stories  of  things  we  take  for  granted.  There  is  the  story 
of  law  and  specific  laws  to  govern  labor  relations,  male-female 
relations,  environmental  and  conservation  concerns,  community 
relations,  human  and  ethnic  rights.  There  is  the  story  of 
increasingly  accepted  techniques  at  the  limits  of  law — for 
mediation,  arbitration,  conflict  intervention.”  And  he  went  on 
to  describe  much  more:  advocating  for  the  poor,  teaching 
nonviolence  in  the  public  schools,  creating  international 
organizations. 

The  reinterpretation  of  history  is  beginning.  After  centuries  of 
bloody  wars,  Europeans  are  freed  now  to  think  about  history 
differentiy — to  ask  how  integration  and  cooperation  emerged 
as  an  alternative  to  the  necessity  and  inevitability  of  war 
between  European  states:  France,  Germany,  England,  Italy, 
Spain.  And  with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  perhaps 
people  win  be  freed  (as  Chatfield  suggested)  to  think  about  their 
history  differendy. 

What  about  the  interpretation  of  U.S.  history?  So  long  as  the 
prevailing  paradigm  is  that  we  secure  the  future  through  military 
might,  then  we  continue  to  believe  that  “we  won  the  cold 
war,”  and  we  will  read  our  history  to  document  that  fact.  But 
there  is  an  alternative  view  of  history,  a view  that  has  a rather 
dark  and  somber  side  to  it  Are  we  not  in  this  country  simply 
delaying  a reckoning  with  our  past?  The  commitment  for 
several  decades  to  military  might,  to  our  role  as  a super  power 
in  the  world,  to  policeman  on  the  globe,  has  sapped  the  strength 
of  this  nation  more  than  we  realize.  For  a long  time  now  the 
best  scientists  and  engineers,  our  universities,  our  politicians, 
our  economists  have  been  preoccupied  with  securing  our  place 
as  a military  power — and  vast  arenas  of  this  society  have  been 
neglected.  There  is  a fundamental  erosion  from  within — a series 
of  crises  that  have  been  neglected.  Are  Americans  willing  to  pay 
for  health  care,  education,  the  infrastructure  of  public 
transportation,  the  restructuring  of  cities  so  people  can  have 
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hope?  We  are  now  reaping  the  consequences  of  decades  of 
commitment  to  a kind  of  faith  or  eschatology  represented  by 
the  pMosophy  that  freedom  is  preserved  through  military 
strength.  Americans  need  another  way  to  view  their  liistory~=-to 
see  that  what  enables  a nation  to  endure  is  something  else,  and 
that  what  people  think  enables  them  to  endure  is  in  fact  a myth. 
The  old  view  must  die.  We  are  in  need  of  a new  paradigm, 

I would  like  to  conclude  by  lifting  up  one  more  issue.  Both 
Juhnke  and  Chatfield  raised  the  question  of  how  we  think  about 
“human,  freedom”  in  the  writing  of  histo;ty.  Juho.ke  referred  to 
John  Yoder’s  critique  of  a causal  determinism,  the  assumption 
that  the  way  things  came  out  in  history  is  the  way  they  had  to 
be. 

I think  here  we  have  a major  methodological  issue  for 
histo.rians,  and  also  a major  theological  agenda.  As  a theologian 
I will  focus  on  the  theological  agenda  an,d  its  implication  for  a 
theology  of  history.  How’  do  we  understand  the  relationsliip  of 
human  freedom  and  God’s  providential  ordering  of  histoiy? 
Most  historians  would  inteipret  what  happens  in  history  as 
simply  the  .result  of  human  decisions,  witiiout  reference  to 
providence.  Historians  can  use  the  Niebuhrian  concept  of  irony 
to  account  for  two  dimensio.ns  of  the  human  experience  of 
historj':  that  the  consequences  of  human  decisions  often 
surprise  us,  that  dcsp.ite  our  good  mtentions,  the  result  is  more 
negative  than  we  expected;  and  seco.ndly,  that  despite  these 
negative  outcomes,  there  is  a kind  of  grace  in  Mstory,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  negative,  good  is  al.so  possible.  The  Niebulirian 
notion  is  compelling  because  in  history,  good  and  evil  a.re 
intertwined.  We  know  in  our  own  selves,  a.n.d  in  our  own 
institutions  how  vre  live  in  the  midst  of  grey,  rather  than  a clear 
white  a.nd  black.  So  Mstoriatis  find  irony  compelling  as  they 
write  history. 

But  the  concept  of  iro.ny  can  support  two  quite  di.fferent 
kinds  of  ethic,  and  I believe,  ways  of  writing  history. 

Let  me  illusttate  with  reference  to  ihe  historical  character, 
Pilate,  certainly  appropriate  for  our  .reflections  in  holy  week. 

Pilate  was  a Roman  official  charged  with  keeping  the  peace  in 
Jerusalem.  .He  decided  to  hand  over  Jesus  to  be  crucified, 
apparently  to  keep  that  peace.  I.uke  reported  he  thought  Jesus 
was  innocent,  but  its  hard  to  corroborate  that  with  any  hard 
data.  How  did  Luke  know  that?  Let  us  suppose  Luke  was 
right: — -in  which  case  we  might  say  tliat  Pilate  committed  an  evil 
deed.  A man  Pilate  knew  to  be  innocent  was  kilJ.ed  in.  order  to 
keep  the  peace.  Pilate  and  those  who  kiled  Jesus  thought  that 
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would  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  irony  is  that  this  Jesus 
became  the  founder  of  a movement  that  was  ultimately  to 
transform  history.  And  the  government  that  Pilate  assumed 
would  endure  forever  carne  to  its  demise.  In  fact,  Augustine 
wrote  an  entire  philosophy  of  history,  The  City  of  God,  to  refute 
the  accusation  that  Christianity  was  responsible  for  the  demise 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

How  can  we  interpret  these  events  theologically?  God  is  able 
to  move  the  free  acts  of  human  beings  to  serve  God’s  ultimate 
purposes.  Ironically,  Pilate  made  it  into  the  creed,  unwittingly 
contributing  through  the  death  of  the  Jesus  to  the  birth  of  the 
Christian  movement.  As  the  prophet  Isaiah  put  it,  God  makes 
the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  him.  How  do  we  then  look  at  Pilate? 
One  way  to  look  at  Pilate  is  the  Niebuhrian  interpretation.  I 
believe  Niebuhr  would  have  to  say  that  Pilate  committed  a 
necessarily  evil  deed.  Yes  Pilate’s  deed  was  tainted,  but  as  one 
charged  with  keeping  the  peace,  as  one  engaged  in  politics,  such 
acts  are  necessary.  The  irony  is  that  out  of  necessarily  sinful  acts 
can  come  good.  The  logic  of  this  position  is  to  interpret  history 
ironically  to  show  how  necessarily  evil  deeds  nevertheless 
produce  unexpected  good. 

The  alternative  reading  of  history  is  in  partial  agreement  with 
Niebuhr.  Yes,  Pilate  killed  an  innocent  man  and  thus  committed 
an  evil  deed.  Yes,  despite  this  evil  deed,  Pilate  unwittin^y 
perpetuated  the  Christian  movement  and  out  of  evil  can  come 
good.  The  issue  is  whether  Pilate’s  deed  was  a necessary  act,  and 
thus,  even  though  sinful,  was  still  justified.  The  alternative 
reading  of  history  would  higjilight  the  fact  that  Pilate  himself 
and  what  he  stood  for  did  not  endure.  Rome  came  to  naught. 
Pilate  survived  only  in  the  creed  of  the  church.  The  way  ofjesus 
endures.  Jesus  represents  the  possibility  that  one  can  live  in 
history  faithfully,  without  the  necessity  of  committing  the  sinful 
deed.  Yes,  God  can  make  the  sinful  actions  of  humans  to  serve 
God’s  purposes,  but  the  wrath  of  humans  does  not  endure  over 
time.  Does  necessary  evil  in  the  defense  of  freedom  endure? 
The  prevailing  paradigm  in  the  interpretation  of  American 
history  says  yes.  A counter  view  is  that  what  endures  over  the 
long  haul  are  those  people  and  institutions  who  find  ways  to 
pursue  justice  by  making  peace  and  cooperating  with  one 
another — who  resist  the  temptation  to  use  immoral  means  in 
order  to  achieve  moral  ends.  The  ends,  in  fact,  inhere  in  the 
means.  Or  to  put  it  in  the  theological  language  of  John  Yoder, 
there  is  an  inherent  cormection  of  cross  and  resurrection. 
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